
THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 


CHAPTEBL 

Itra GAUJCUV of NAlNT-lCANDi* 

Fifty persons were waiting far the superintelidoiit. Tie 
did not even take the time to place himself in the hands 
of his Vfzlet de chambre for a minute, but fmm the perroji, 
went straight into the premier salon. There his friends 
were assemhled in full chat. The intendaut was about 
to order supper to be served, but, above all, the Abb6 
Fouqiiet watched for the return of his brother, aaid was 
endeavoring to do the honors of the house in his absence* 
TJpon the Arrival of the super in tendent, a murmur of joy 
and affection was heard ; Fouquet, full of affahiUty, good 
humor, and mimiffoence, was beloved by his poets, hU 
artists, and his men of bosiness* Tfis brow, upon which 
his little court read, as upon Jhat of a god, all the move¬ 
ments of his soiil, and thonce drew rules of conduct,—^his 
brow, upon which affairs* of state never impressed a 
wrinkle, was this evening paler than Jisnal, and more 
than one friendly eye remarked that pallor* Fouquet 
placed hknself at the head of the table, and presided 
gaylydurlngsupper. He recounted VatePs expedition to 
La Fontaine, he related the history of Mennevllle and the 
skinny fowl to Pellisson, in such a manner, that all the 
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table heard it. A tempest of laughter and jokes ensued, 
which was only checked by a serious and even sad gesture 
from Pellisson. The Ahbd Fouquet, not being able to 
comprehend why hia brother should have led the conver¬ 
sation in that direction, listened with all his ears, and 
sought in the countenance of Gourville, or in that of his 
brother, an explanation which nothing afforded him. 
Pellisson took up the matter:—“Did they mention M. 
Colbert, then f ” said lie. 

“Why not?” replied Fouquet; “if true, as it is said 
to l>e, that the king has made him hia intendant?” 
Scarcely had Fouquet uttered these words, with a marked 
intention, than an explosion broke forth among the 
guests. 

“The raiser! ” said one. 

“ The mean, pitiful fellow I ” said another. 

“ Tlie hypocrite! ” said a third. 

Pellisson exchanged a meaning look with Fouquet. 
“ Messieurs,” said he, “ in truth we are abusing a man 
whom no one knows; it is neither charitable nor reason¬ 
able ; and here is monsieur le surintendant, who, I am 
sure, agrees with me.” 

“ Entirely,” replied Fouquet. “ Let the fat fowls of M. 
Colbert alone; our business to-day is with the faisans 
tntffSs of M. Vatel.” Tliis speech stoppe<l the dark cloud 
which was b^nuing to thiow its shade over the guests. 
Gourville succeeded so well in animating the poets with 
the vin de Joigny; the abb6, intelligent as a man who 
stands in need of his host’s money, so enlivened the 
financiers and the men of the sword, that, amidst the 
vapors of this joy and the noise of conversation. Inqui¬ 
etudes disappeared completely. The will of Cardinal 
Uazarin was the text of the conversation at the second 
course and dessert; then Fouquet ordered bowls of 
sweetmeats and fountains of liquors to be carried into the 
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salon adjoining the g:illcry. lie led the way thither, con¬ 
ducting by the hand a lady, the queen, by his preference, 
of the evening. The musicians then supped, and the 
promenades in the gallery and the gardens commenced, 
beneath a spring sky, mild and flower-scented. Pellisson. 
then approached the superintendent,and said; “Some¬ 
thing troubles monseigneur?” 

“Greatly,” replied the minister; “askGourville to tell 
you what it is.” Pellisson, on turning round, found La 
Fontaine treading upon his heels. He was obliged to 
listen to a T^atin verse, wliich the poet had composed 
upon Vatel. La Fontaine had, for an hour, been scanning 
this verse in all corners, seeking some one to pour it out 
upon advantageously. He thought he had caught Pellis¬ 
son, but the latter escaped him; he turned towards Sorel, 
who had, himself, just composed a qttatrain in honor of 
the supper, and the Amphytrion. Iai Fontaine in vain 
endeavored to gain attention to his verses; Sorel wanted 
to obtain a hearing for his quairain. He was obliged to 
retreat before M. le Comte de Chanost, whose arm Fou- 
quet had just taken. L’Al)b6 Fouquet perceived that the 
poet, absent-minded as usual, was about to follow the two 
talkers; and he interpo.sed. La Fontiiine seized upon 
him, and recited his verses. The abb6, who was quite 
imiocent of Latin, nodded his head, in cadence, at every 
roll which La Fontaine impressed upon his body, accord¬ 
ing to the undulations of the dactyls and spondees. 
While this was going on, behind the conftture-basins, 
Fouquet related the event of the day to his son-in-law, M. 
de Chanost. “ We will send the idle and useless to look 
at the fire-works,” said Pellisson to Gourville, “whilst 
we convetse here.” 

“ So be it,” said Gourville, addressing four words to 
Vatel. The latter then led towards the gardens the major 
part of the beaux, the ladies and the chatterers, whilst 
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the men walked In the f^allory, Hglitcd by three hundred 
wnx-lights, in the eight of all; the admirers of flre-works 
dll ran away towards the garden, flourville approached ‘ 
i^onqiict, and said: “Monsiedr, we are here.” 

“All! " said Fonqnet. 

“ Tes,—fionnt.” The superintendent counted; there 
were eiglit persons. I’eHisson and (lourville walked arm in 
ann, as If eonvf^rsing upon vague and frivokms snhjeota. 
Scirel and two officers imitated them, in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. The Abbe Fouquet walked alone. Fouquet, with 
M, de CflianoSt, walked as if entirely absorl)ed iu tho con¬ 
versation of his 8011-in-Iaw, “ Messients,” said he, “let 
no one of you raise bis liead as he walks, or appear to pay 
attention to me; continue walking, we are alone, listen to 
me.” 

A perfect silence ensued, disturbed only by the distant 
cries of the joyous guests, from the groves wlienoe they 
beheld the flre-works. It was a whimsical Bpoctacle tliis, 
of these men w'alklng in gl’oups, as if each one was occu* 
pied about somotliing, whilst lending attention really to 
only one amongst thciii, who, liimsclf, seemed to be speak¬ 
ing only to his conipaiiton. “ Jlessieurs,” said Fouquet, 
“you ha^’e, without tlmd)t, remarked tlie absence of two 
of my friends tliig evening, who were with ua on Wednes¬ 
day. For God’s sake, ahbe, do not stop,—it Is not neces¬ 
sary to enable you to listen; walk on, carrying your head 
in a natural way, and as yos have ar excBllent sight, place 
yourself at the window, and if any one returns towards 
the gallery, give us notice by ^joughingt” 

'ilie abbfi obeyed. 

“ I have not observed their absence,” said FelUsson, 
who, at this inoment, was turning Jiis back to Fcmquet, 
and walking the other way, 

“ I do not see M. Lyodot,” said Horel, “ who pays ms my 
pension,” 
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“ And I,” said the itbb< 5 , at the ivindow, “ do not see M. 
d’Eymeris, wlio owes me eleven hundred livreB from our 
last {^ame at l^i’elan.” 

“ Sorel,“ continued Fonqnet, walking bent, and gloomily, 
“ yon will never roctnvo your pension any more from M. 
Lyndot; and you, abbe, vrill nevttr bt; paid your eleven 
hundred livres by M. d’Kynieris ; for both arc doomed to 
die,” 

“ To die! ” exclaimed the whole asserahiy, arrested, in 
spite of thomBclves, in the comedy tliey wore playing, by 
that terrible word. 

“ Recover yourselves, messieurs,” said Fouquet, “ for 
pcrliaps, wo ans watolusd—I said ; to die! ” 

“'L’odio!” rrijKjatcd Pcilisson ; “ what, tho men I saw 
six days ago, full of health, gayoty, and tho spirit of the 
future! What then is man, good (Jod! tiiat disease 
filioiild thus bring him down all at oncel ” 

“ It is not a disease,” said F<niquct. 

“ Then there is a remedy,” said Sorcl. 

“No remedy. Mes.sieur.s de I.yndot and D’Kymerla are 
on the eve of tlioir last day.” 

“ Of what are these gentlemen dying then ? ” asked ah 
officer. 

“Ask of him who kills them,” replied Fouquet. 

“Who kills themP Are they being killed, then?” 
cried the terrified chorus. 

“They do better Btill; tlwy are hanging them,” mur¬ 
mured Fouquet, in a sinister voice, which sounded like a 
funeral knell in that rich gallery, splendid with pictures, 
flowers, velvet, and gold. Involuntarily every one stop¬ 
ped i the abbfi quitted his window; the first fuaecs of the 
ltre-work£ began to mount above the trees. A prolmiged 
cry from the gardens attracted the superintendent to enjoy 
the speotacle. He drew near to a window, and his friends 
placed themselves behind him, attentive to his least wish. 
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“ Messieurs,” said ho, “ M. Colliert has caused to be ar¬ 
rested, tried and will execute luy two friends; what does 
it become me to do 'i ” 

Mordieu/" exclaimed the abbe, the first one to speak, 
“run M. Colbert through the body.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Pellisson, “you must speak to 
his majesty.” 

“The king, my dear Pellisson, himself signed the order 
for the execution.” 

“ Well!” said the Comte de Chanost, “the execution 
must not take place, then; that is all.” 

“ Impossible,” said Gourvillc, “ unless we could corrupt 
the jailers.” 

“Or the governor,” said Fouquet. 

“This night the prisoners might ho allowed to es¬ 
cape.” 

“ Which of you will tako charge of the transaction ?” 

“ I,” said the abW, “ will carry the money.” 

“And I,” said I'elllsson, “will he tlie hearer of the 
words.” 

“Words and money,” said Fonqnet, “five hundred 
thousand livres to the governor of the emt^ergeriCy that 
is sufficient; nevertheless, it shall be a million, if neces¬ 
sary.” 

“A million! ” cried the abb6; “why, for less than half, 
I would have half Paris .sacked.” 

“There must bo no disorder,” said Pellisson. “The 
governor being gained, the two prisoners escape; once 
clear of the fangs of the law, they will call together the 
enemies of Colbert, and prove to the king that his young 
justice, like all other monstrosities, is not infallible.” 

“Go to Paris, then, Pellisson,” said Fouquet, “,and bring 
hither the two victims; to-morrow we shall see.” 

Gourville gave Pellisson the five hundred thousand 
Uvres. “Take care the wind does not cany you away,” 
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said the abb£; “ what a rc»pnmibility. Peste / T^et me 
help you a little.” 

“ Silence! ” said Fonqiiet, “ soniebody is coming. Ah 1 
the flre-works arc producing a magical efifect,” At this 
moment a shower of sparks fell rustling among the 
branches of the neighboring trees. Pellisson and Gour- 
ville went out together by the door of the gallery ; Fou- 
quet descended to the garden with the live last plotters. 


CllAlTEK II. 

BPICUHKANS. 

As Pouquet was giving, or appearing to give, all hia 
attention to the brilliant illuminations, the languishing 
music of the violins and hauthoy.s, the sparkling sheaves 
of the artificial fires, which, inflaming the heavens with 
glowing reflections, marked behind the trees the dark 
profile of the donjon of Vincennes; as, we say, the superin¬ 
tendent was smiling on the ladies and the poets, the fSte 
was every whit as gay as iisual; and Vatel, whojio rest¬ 
less, even jealous look, earnestly consulted tho aspect of 
Fonquet, did not apjjear dissatisfied with the welcome 
given to the ordering of the evening’s entertainment. 
The fire-works over, tho ojmpany dispersed about the 
gardens and beneath the marble porticos with the delight¬ 
ful liberty which reveals >111 the master of the house so 
much forgetfulness of greatness, so mueh courteous hos¬ 
pitality, so much magnificent carelessness. The poets 
wandered about, arm in arm, through the groves; some 
reclined upon beds of moss, to the great damage of velvet 
dothea and curled heads, into which little dried leaves and 
blades of gross insinuated themselves. The ladies, in 
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small numbers, listened to the songs of the singers and 
the verses of the poets; otliers listened to the prose, 
spoken with much art, by men who were neither actors 
nor poets, but to whom youtli and solitude gave an nnae- 
customed eloquence, wliich appeared to them better than 
everything else in the world. “ Why,” said l^a Fontaine, 
“does not our iiiaster Kpiciiirus descend into the garden ? 
Kpicurns never aliandonut^l his pupils; the master is 
wrong.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Conrart, you yourself are iu the wrong 
persisting in decorating yourself with the name of an 
Epicurean ; indeed, nothing here reminds me of the doc¬ 
trine of the pbilosoplier of Gargetta.” 

“ 15 ah!” said La Fontaine, “is it not written that 
Epicurus purchased a large garden and lived in it tran¬ 
quilly with his friends? ” 

« That is true.” 

“ Well, has not M. Fonquot piirohased a large garden at 
Saint-Maiidd, and do we not live here very tranquilly 
with him and his friends?” 

“Yes, without doubt; unfortunately it is neither the 
garden nor the friends which con.stitute the rcserabianco. 
Now, what likeness is there betweon the doctrine of 
Epicurus and tliat of M. Fouquet?” 

“ Tins—pleasure gives tiappiuess.” 

“ Neit?” 

“ Well, I do not iJiink wo;ought to consider ourselves 
unfortunate, for my part, at least. A good repast— 
de Foignj/, which they have the delicacy to go and fetch 
for me from my, favorite ca^ref—not one impertinence 
heard during a suptjcr an hour long, in spite of the pres¬ 
ence of ten millionaires and twenty poets.” 

“ I stop you thiire. You mentioned win de and 

a good repast; do you persist hi that ? ” 

“ I persist,— anteco^ as they say at Port Itoyal.” 
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“ Then please to recollect that the great Epicurus lived, 
and made his pupils live, upon bread, vegi^tablos, and 
water.” 

“That ia not certain,” said La Fontaine; “and you 
appear to me to be confounding Epicurus with Fytha- 
goras, my dear Conrart.” 

“ licinembCT, likewise, that the ancient philoBOplier was 
ratlier a bad friend of the gods and the magistrates.” 

“ Oh! that is what I will not admit,” replied La Fon¬ 
taine. EpiciirUH was like M. l^’niiquet.” 

“ Do not oonn)are him to monsieur la surintendant,” 
said Conrart, in an agitated voice, “ or you would accredit 
the reports which are circulated concerning him and ua.” 

“ What reports ? ” 

“ That we are bad Frenchmen, lultewarm with regard 
to the king, deaf to the law.” 

“ I return, then, to my tc'xt,” said Ija Fontaine, “ Listen, 
Conrart, this is the morality of Epicurus, whom, besides, 
I consider, if I must tell you so, as a myth. Antiquity is 
mostly mythicisl. .Tiipiter, if we give a little attention to 
it, is life. Alcidcs is strength. Tlie words are there to 
bear me out; Zeus, that is zen, to live. Alcides, th4t 
is, nice, vigor. Well, Epienros, that Is mild watchfulness, 
that is protection; now who watchcis better over the state, 
or who protects individuals better thou M. Fouquet 
does?” 

** You talk etymology and not morality ; 1 say that we 
modem Epicureans are indifferent citizens.” 

“ Oh! ” cried I^a Fontaine, “ if we become bad citiaeos, 
It is not through following the maxims of our master. 
Listen to one of his principal aphorisms.” 

“ Pray for good leaders.” 

“ Well?” 

“Weill what does M. Fouquet say to us every day? 
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* When shall we be governed ? ’ Does he say so? Come, 
Conrart, be frank.” 

“ He says so, that is true.” 

“ Well, that is a doctrine of Epicurus.” 

“Yes; but that is a little seditious, observe.” 

“ What I seditious to wish to bo governed by good heads 
or leaders ? ” 

“ Certainly, when those who govern are bad.” 

“ Patience, I have a reply for all.” 

“ Even for what I have just said to you ? ” 

“ Listen t would you submit to those who govern ill ? 
Oh! it is written: Cac 6 s politeurnii. You grant me the 
text ? ” 

“ Pardieu / T think bo. Do you know you speak Greek 
as well as .(Esop did, my dear Jji P’ontaine." 

“ Is there any wickedness hi that, my dear Conrart ? ” 

“ God forbid I should say so.” 

“ Then let us return to M. P’oiiquot, What did he 
repeat to us all the day? Was it not this? ‘What a 
cuiatre is that Ma?.arin! what an ass! what a leech! We 
must, however, submit to the fellow.’ Now, Conrart, did 
he say so, or did he not ? ” 

“ I confess that he said it, and even perhaps too 

often.” 

“ Like Epicurus, my friend, still like Epicurus; I repeat, 
we are Epicureans, and that is very amusing.” 

“ Yes; hut I am afraid thejb will rise up, by the side of 
us, a sect like that of Epictetus ; you know him well; the 
philosopher of Hieropolis, he who called bread luxury, 
vegetablOB prodigality, and clear water drunkenness; he 
who, being beaten by his master, said to him, grumbling 
a little it u true, but without being angry. ‘ I will lay a 
wager you have broken my leg! ’—and who won hia 
wager.” 

“ He was a goose, that fellow Epictetus.” 
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** Granted, but he might easily become the fashion by 
only changing his name into that of Colbert.” 

Bah! ” replied La B'ontaino, that is impossible. 
Never will you find Colbert in Kpictetus.” 

“You are right, I shall find —Coluber there, at the 
most,” 

“ Ah! you are beaten, Conrart; you aro reduced to a 
{day upon words. M. Arnaud pretends that I have no 
logic; I have more than M. Nicolle,” 

“Yes,” replied Conrart, “ you have logic, but you are a 
Jansenist.” 

This peroration was hailed with a boisterous shout of 
laughter j by degrees the promcnaders had been attracted 
by the exclamations of tho two disp\itants around the 
arbor under which they were arguing. The discussion 
had been religiously listened to, and Fonqnet himself, 
scarcely able hi suppress his laughter, had given an ex> 
ample of moderation. But with the dhiouement of the 
scene he threw off all restraint, and laughed aloud. Every¬ 
body laughed as he did, and the two philosophers were 
saluted with unanimous felicitations. I^a Fontaine, how¬ 
ever, was declared conqueror, on account of his profound 
erudition and his irrefragable logic. Conrart obtained 
the compensation due to an unsuccessful combatant; he 
was praised for the loyalty of his intentions, and the 
purity of his conscience. 

At the moment when this jollity was manifesting itself 
by the most lively demonstrations, when the ladies were 
reproaching the two adveisdries with not having admitted 
women into the system of Fpicurean happiness, Goorville 
was seen hastening from the other end of the garden, 
approachiiig Fouquet, and detaching him, by his presence 
alone, from the group. The superintendent preserved on 
his face the smile and character of carelessness; but 
scarcely was he out of sight than he threw off the mask. 
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“ Well 1 ” said he, eagerly, “ where ia i’clliason I What 
ia he doing ? ” 

nPelluBon has returned from Paris.” 

Has he brought back tlia prisoners ? 

" He has not even seen concierge of the prison.” 

“What! did he not tell him he came from mo?” 

“He told him bo, but the coneierge sent him this reply: 
*If any one came to me from M. Fouquet, he would have 
a letter from M. Fouquet.’ ” 

«Oh! ” cried the latter, a letter is all ho wants-” 

“It is usele.ss, monsieur!” said J’ellisson, showing hiin- 
Belf at the corner of the little wood, “ useless 1 Go your- 
eelf, and speak in your own name.” 

“You are right. I will go in, as if to work; let the 
horses remain harnessed, Pellisson. Entertain my friends, 
Qourville.” 

“One last word of advice, monseigneur,” replied the 
latter. 

“Speak, Gourville.” 

“ Do not go to the concierge save at the last minute; it 
Is brave, but it ia not wise. Excuse m«, Monsieur Pel¬ 
lisson, if 1 am not of the same opinion as you; but take 
ray advice, moiiseigneur, send again a message to this 
concierge,—^lie is » worthy num, but do nut carry it your¬ 
self.” 

“ I will think of it,” said Fouquet; “ besides we haye all 
the night before us.” < 

“ Do not reckon too much on time; were the hours we 
have twice as many as they*are, they would not be too 
repUed'Pellisaoni “it is never a fault to arrive too 

soon.” 

“ Adieu \ ” said the superintendent; “ come with me, Pel. 
l^n. Gourville, I commend my guests to your cate.” 
And he set off. llie Eiacureans did not perceive that the 
head ot the school had left them; the violins contjpued 
playing all night long. 
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CHAPTER m. 

A QUARTER OP AN lIOUB*» DBI^AT. 

Fouquxt, on leaving his house for the second time that 
day, felt himself less heavy and less disturlied than iiught 
have been expected. He turned towards Pellisson, who 
was meditating in the corner of the carriage some good 
arguments against the violent proceedmgs of Colbert. 

“My dear Pellisson,” said Foaquet, “it is a great pity 
you are not a woman.” 

“ I think, on the contrary, it is very fortunate,” replied 
Pellisson, “for, monseigneur, I am excessively ugly.” 

“Pellisson I Pellisson I” said the superintendent, laugh* 
ing: “You repeat too often, you aro ‘ ugly,’ not to leave 
people to believe that it gives you much pain.” 

“In fact it does, monseigneur, much pain; there is no 
man more unfortunate than I: I was handsome, the 
small'pox rendered me hideous; I am deprived of a great 
means of attraction; now, I am your principal clerk, or 
something of that sort; 1 take great interest in your 
affairs, and if, at this moment I were a pretty woman, I 
could render you an important service.” 

“What?” 

“ I would go and find the concierge dl the Palais. I 
would seduce him, for he is a gallant man, extravagantly 
partial to Tifromen; then I would get away our two pris¬ 
oners.” 

“ I hope to be able to do so myself, althou^ I am not a 
pretty woman,” replied Fouquet. 

VOL. II.—3 
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Granted, monseigneur; but you are oompromising 
yourgelf very much.” 

“ Oh! ” cried Fouqiiet, suddenly, with one of those secret 
transports which the genonnta blood of youth, or the re¬ 
membrance of some sweet emotion, infuses into the heart. 
“ Oh! I know a woman who will enact the personage we 
stand in need of, with the lieuteiiant-guvenior of the 
concierfferie.” 

“And, on my part, I know fifty, monseigneur; fifty 
trumpets, which will inform the universe of your gener¬ 
osity, of your devotion to your friends, and, consequently, 
will ruin you sooner or later in ruining themselves.” 

“ 1 do not speak of such women, Pellisson; I speak of 
a noble and beautiful creature who joins to the intelli¬ 
gence and wit of her sex the valor and coolness of ours; I 
speak of a woman, handsome enough to make the walls 
of a prison bow down to salute her, discreet enough to 
let no one ausiwct liy whom she has been sent.” 

“A treasure I” said Pellisson; “you would make a 
famous present to monsieur the governor of the Ooncier- 
fferie / jPeste ! inouaeigncnr, he might have his hciid cut 
off; but ho would, before dying, have had such happiness 
as no man had enjoyed before him.” 

And I add,” said Fouquet, “ that the concierge of the 
Palais would not have his head cut off, for he would 
receive of me my horses, to effect his escape, and five 
hundred thousand livres wherewitli to live comfortably 
in England : I add, that this lady, my friend, would give 
him nothing but the horses «nd the money. Let us go 
and seek her, Pellisson.” 

The superintendent reached forth his bond towards the 
gold and silken cord placed in the interior of Iris carriage, 
hat Pellisson stopped him. “ Monseigneur,” said he, 
“ you are going to lose as much time in seeking this lady 
as Columbus took to disoover the new woricL Now, we baye 
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but two hours in which wo can possibly succeed; tho 
eoncierz/e once gone to bed, hnw shall we get at him with¬ 
out making a disturbance? When daylight dawns, linw 
can we conceal our proceedings ? Go, go yourself, inon- 
seigiietir, and do not seek either woman or angel to¬ 
night.” 

“ But, my dear Pelliason, here we are bofuto her door.” 

“ What! before tho angel’s diK)r ? ” 

"Why, yesi” 

“ This is the hotel of Madame <Io Jiellifir© 1 ” 

“flush!” 

“Ah! Good Lord! ” exclaimed I’cllisson. 

“ Whiit have you to say against her?” 

*'Notliing, alas! and it is that which causes my despair. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. Why can I not, on the 
contrary, say ill enough of her to prevent your gobig to 
her ? " 

But Fouquet had already given orders to stoji, jwid the 
carriage was motionless. “ Prevent me! ” cried Fouquet; 
“ why, no power on earth should i»revent my going to 
pay my compliments to Madame de l*lc.ssis-Bcllidre; be¬ 
sides, who knows that we shall not stand in need of her 1” 

“ No, monseignour, no! ” 

“But I do not wish you to wait for me, Pelllsson,” 
replied Fouquet, sincerely courteous. 

“The more reason I should, monseignciir; knowing 
that you are keeping iiio waiting, you will, {wrliaps, stay 
a shorter time. Take care! You see there is a carriage 
in the court yard: she has some one with her.” Fouquet 
leant towards the steps of tho carriage. “Oneword 
more,” cried PclUsson; “do not go to this lady till you 
have been*to the concteryc, for Heaven’s sake I” 

“Eh! five minutes, Pellisson,” refdied Fouquet, alight¬ 
ing at the steps of the hotel, leaving Pellisson in tho 
carru^ in a very ill-humor. Fouquet ran upstairs, told 
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hi 9 name to the footman, which excited an eagerness and a 
respect tliat showed the habit the mistress of the house 
had of honoring that name in lier family. “Monsieur lo 
Hiiriiiteiidant,” cried the iiitir(]uise, advancing, very pale, 
to meet him; “what an honor! what an unexpected 
pleasure! ” said she. Then, in a low voice, “ Take care I ” 
added tlie inarqiiise, “ Marguerite Vaiiel is here ! ” 
“Miulamc,” replied Kouquet, ratiler agitated, “I came 
on business. One singlti word, and quickly, if you please!” 
And he entered tlie mlon. Madame Vaiiel liad risen, 
paler, more livid, than Envy herself. Foiiquet in vain 
addressed her, with the most agreeable, most pacific 
salutation; shooiily replied by a terrible glance darted 
at tJie niarquiso and Fomiiiet. Tliia keen glance of a 
jealous woimui is a stiletto wliich pierces every cuirass ; 
Marguerite Vaucl plunged it straight into the hearts of 
the two confidants. She iiiiulc a courtesy to her frimti, a 
more profound one to I'^nuipiet, and took leave, under 
pretense of having a number of visits to make, witiiout 
the mivrquise trying to prevent her, or b'ouquet, a prey to 
anxiety, thinking further about lier. She was scarcely 
out of the room, and Fouquet leftalone with the marquise, 
before he threw himself on bis kneoe, without saying a 
word. “ I expected you,” said the marquise, with a ten¬ 
der sigh. 

“ Oh! no,” cried ho, “ or you would have sent away 
that woman.” • 

“ She has i)eeii hero little more than half an hour, and 
I had no expectation she would gome this evening.” 
“You love mo.just a little, then, marquise?” 

“ That is not tho question, now ; it is of your danger -, 
how are your affairs going on ? ” • 

“I am going this evening to get my friends out of the 
prisons of thePahiia.” 

“ How will you do that ? ” 
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By buying and bribing the governor.” 

“ He ia a friend of inino; can 1 assist you, without in- 
jnring you?” 

“ Oh I marquise, it would be a signal service; but how 
can you be employed withfmt your being coiii|ironiisi'd ? 
Now, never ahull my life, my iiower, or oven my liberty, 
be purchased at the expense of a single Usir from your 
eyes, or of one frown of pain upon your brow ” 

“Monseigneur, no more such words, they bewilder me; 
I have been culiitiblo in trying to servo you, without cal¬ 
culating the extent of what I was doing. I love you in 
retllity, as a tender friend, and as a friend, I am grateful 
for your delicate attentitnis—but, alas!—iilasl you will 
never find a mistress in me.” 

“MarquiseI” cried Kouquot, in a tone of despair; 
“why not?” 

“Because you are too mncli beloved,” said the young 
woman, in a low voice; “becauseyon are too miidi be¬ 
loved by too many people—-becauso tlic splendor of glory 
and fortune wound my eyes, whilst the diirkncss of sorrow 
attracts them; liecause, in short, I, wlio have repulsed 
you in your proud magnificence; I who scarcely looked 
at you in your splendor, I came, like a mad woman, to 
throw myself, as it were, into your arms, when I saw a 
misfortune hovering over your head. You understand 
me, now, monseigneur? Become happy again, thatl 
may remain chaste in heart^nd in thought: your misfor¬ 
tune entails my ruin.” 

“ Ohl madamesaid Fouquet, with an emotion he had 
never before felt; “ were I to fall to thq lowest degree of 
human misery, and hear from your mouth that word 
which you now refuse me, that day, madame, yon will be 
mistaken in your noble egotism; that day yon will fancy 
you are consoling the most unfortunate of men, and you 
will have said: / love you to the most Uluatrious, the 
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most delighted, the most triumphant of the happy beings 
of this world.” 

He was still at her feet, kissing her hand, when Pellis- 
Bon entered precipitately, crying, in very ill-humor, 
Monseigneur! madamc! for Heaven's sake) excuse me. 
Monaeigneur, you have been here half an hour. Oh! do not 
both look at rao so rcpnjachfully. Madame, pray who is 
that lady who left your liouse soon after monseigneur 
came in?” 

“Madame Vanel,” said Fouquet. 

“Ha!” Ei’ied Pcllisson, “I was sure of that.” 

“Well! what then?” 

“Why, she got into her carriage, looking deadly pale.” 

“ What consequence U that to mo ? ” 

“Yes, but what she said to her coachman is ofeonse* 
quence to you.” 

“ Kind Heaven! ” cried the marquise, “ what was that ? ” 

“To M. Colliert’s! ” said Pcllisson, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Bon Dim ! —begone, begone, monseigneur I ” replied 
the marquise, pnsliing Fouquet out of the mloru, whilst 
Pellisson dragged him by tbo band. 

“ Am I, then, indeed,” said the suiwrintendent, “ become 
a child, to be frightened by a shadow ?” 

“You are a giant,” said the marquise, “whom a viper 
ia trying to bito in the heel.” 

Pellisson continued to drag Fouquet to the carriage. 
“ To the Palais at full speed! ” cried Pellisson to the coach¬ 
man. The horses sot off like lightning; no obstacle re¬ 
laxed their pace for an instant Only, at the arcade Saint- 
Jean, as they weije coming out upon the Place de Grive, a 
long file of horsemen, barring the narrow passage, stopped 
tJie carriage of the superintendent. There was no means 
of forcing this barrier; it was necessary to wait till the 
mounted archers of the watch, for it was they who stopped 
the way, had passed with the liea^’y carriage they were 
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escorting, and which ascended rapidly towards the Place 
Baudoyer. Fouquet and Pellissoii took no further account 
of this circumstance beyond deploring the minute’s delay 
they had thus to submit to. Tliey entered the habitation 
of the concierr/e dupalais five minutes after, Tliat officer 
was still walkuig about in the front court. At i)ie name 
of Fouquet, whispered in his ear by PelHssnn, tlie gov¬ 
ernor eagerly approaelrcd the carriage, and, hat in his 
hand, was profuse in liis attentions. “ What an honor for 
me, monseigneur,” said he. 

“ One word, monsieur le gouvemeur, will you take the 
trouble to get into my carriage ? ” The officer placed him¬ 
self opposite Fouquet in the coach. 

“Monsieur,” said Fouquet, “ I have a service to ask of 
you.” 

“ Speak, monseigneur,” 

“A service that will be compromising for you, monsieur, 
but wliich will assure to you forever iny protetdioii luid 
my friendship.” 

“ Were it to cast myself into tlie fire for you, monsei¬ 
gneur, I would do it.” 

“ That is well,” said Fouquet; “ what I require is much 
more simple.” 

“That being so, monselgneur, what is it?” 

“ To conduct me to the chamber of Messieum Lyodot 
and B’Eymeris.” 

“ Will monseigiieur have Jhe kindness to say for what 
purpose ? ” * 

“I will tell you in their presence, monsieur; at the 
same time that I will give you ample means of palliating 
this escape.” 

“ Fscajffi I Why, then, monselgneur does not know ? ” 

“What?” 

“That Messrs. Lyodot and D’Eymeris are no longer 
here.” . 
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** Since when ? ” cried Fouquet, in great agitation, 

“About a quarter of an hour.” 

“Whither have they gone, then?” 

“ To Vincennes—to the donjon.” 

“ Who took them from here ? ” 

“ An order from the king.” 

“Oh! woe! woe!” exclaimed Fouquet, striking his 
forehead. “Woel” and without saying a single word 
more to the governor, he threw hims elf back in his car¬ 
riage, despair in his heart, and death on his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Well I ” said Pellisson, with great anxiety. 

“ Our friends arc lost. Colbert is conveying them to the 
donjon. They crossed our very path under the arcade 
Saiiit-,Iean,” 

Pellison, struck as by a thunderbolt, made no reply. 
With a single reproach he would have killed his master. 
“ Where is monseigneur going ? ” said the footman, 
“Horne—to Paris. You, Pellisson, return to Saint- 
Mand4, and bring the Abbd Fouquet to me within an hour. 
Begone!” 


CHAP^’ER IV. 

PLAN OF BATTIB, 

< 

Tna night was already &r advanced when the Abb4 
Fouquet joined his brother, ,Gourville had accompanied 
him. These three men, pale with dread of future events, 

resembled less tfiree powers of the day than three conspir¬ 
ators, united by one single thought of violence.. Fouquet 
walked for a long time, with his eyes fixed upon the floor, 
striking his hands one against the other. At length, tak¬ 
ing courage, in the midst of a deep sigh; “ Abhd,” said he, 
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« you were speaking to mo only to-day of certain people 
you iiiaintain! ” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied tlie aWio. 

“Tell me precisely who are these people?” The abbfi 
hesitated. 

“Come! do fear, I am not threatening; no romancing, 
for I am not joking.” 

“ Since you demand the truth, monseigneur, here it is: 
—have a hundred and twenty friends nr companions of 
pleasure, who are sworn to me as the thief is to the gal¬ 
lows.” 

“And you think you can depend upon them?” 

“Entirely.” 

“And you will not compromise yonrself?” 

“ I will not even make my ap])earanee.” 

“And are they men of resolution ?” 

“ They would burn Paris, if I promised them they should 
not be burnt in turn.” 

“ The thing 1 ask of you, abbo,” said Fouquet, wi]>ing 
the sweat which fell from his brow, “ is to throw your 
hundred and twenty men upon the people I will point 
out to you, at a certain moment given—^is it pos¬ 
sible ? ” 

“ It will not be the first time such a thing has hap¬ 
pened to them, monscigucur.” 

“That is well: but would these bandits attack an 
armed force?” ^ 

“ They are used to that.” 

“Then get your hundred and twenty men together, 
abb6.” 

“Directly. But where?” 

“ On the road to Vincennes, to-morrow, at two o’clock 
precisely.” 

“ To carry off Lyodot and D’Eymeris ? There will be 
blows to be got I ” 
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« A number, no doubt; are you afraid?” 

« Not for myself, but for you.” 

“ Your men will know, then, what they have to do I ” 

“ They are too inteUigcnt not to guess it. Now, a min¬ 
ister who gets up a riot against his king—exposes bim- 
gelf-” 

“Of what importance is that to you, I pray? Besides, 
if I fall, you fall with me.” 

“ It would then be more prudent, monsieur, not to stir 
in the affair, and leave the king to take this little satis¬ 
faction.” 

“ Think well of this, abb£, Lyodot and D’Eymeris at 
Vincennes are a prelude of ruin for my house, I repeat 
it—I arrested, you will be imprisoned—I imprisoned, you 
will be exiled.” 

“ Monsieur, I am at your orders; have you any to give 
me?” 

“ What I told you—I wish that, to-morrow, the two 
financiers of whom they mean to make victims, whilst 
there remain so many criminals unpunished, should be 
snatched from the fury of my enemies. Take your meas¬ 
ures accordingly. Is it possible P ” 

“ It is possible.” 

“ Describe your plan.” 

“ It is of rich simplicity, 'llie ordinary guard at ex¬ 
ecutions, consists of twelve archers.” 

“There will be a hundred^to-morrow.” 

“I reckon so. 1 even say more—there will be two 
hundred.” , 

“Then your hundred and twenty men will not be 
enough.” 

“ Pardon me. In every crowd composed of a hundred 
thousand spectators, there are ten thousand bandits or 
cntpnrses—only they dare not take the initiative.* 

“WeUP” 
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“There will then be, to-morrow, on the Piece deGr^ve, 
which 1 choose as my battle-field, ten thousand auxilia¬ 
ries to my hundred and twenty men. The attack com¬ 
menced by the latter, the others will finish it.” 

“That all appears feasible. But what will be done 
with regard to the prisoners upon the Place de Grdve?” 

“This; they must be thrust into some house—^that 
will make a siege necessary to get them out again. And 
stop 1 here is another idea, more sublime still: certain 
houses have two issues—one upon the Place, and the 
other into the Rue de la Mortellerie, or la Vennerie, or la 
Texeranderie. The prisoners entering by one door, will 
go out at another.” 

“ Yes; but fix upon something positive.” 

“I am seeking to do so.” 

“And I,” cried Fonquet, “I have found It. Listen to 
what has occurred to me at this moment.” 

“ I am listening." 

Fouquet made a sign to Gonrville, who appeared to 
understand. “One of my friends lends me sometimes 
the keys of a house which he rents, Rue Uaudoyer, the 
spacious gardens of which extend behind a certain house 
of the Place de Gr&ve.” 

“ That is the place for us," said the abbfi. “ What 
house?” 

“ A cabaret, pretty well frequented, whose sign repre¬ 
sents the image of Notre Dan^e.” 

“ I know it,” said the abbe. 

“ This cabaret has windows opening upon the Place, a 
place of exit into the court, which must abut upon the 
gardens of my friend by a door of communication.” 

“ Good ] ” said the abb& 

“Enter by the cabaret, take the prisoners in; defend 
the door white you enable them to fly by the garden and 
the Place Baudoyer.” 
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<* That Is all plain. Monsieur, you would make an ex- 
oellent general, like monsieur le prince,” 

Have you understood me ? ” 

“ I*erfectly well.” 

How much will it amount to, to make yo\ir bandits 
all drunk with wine, and to satisfy them with gold 'i”’ 

“ Oh, monsieur, what an expression 1 Oh! nionsiopr, if 
they heard youl some of them are very susceptible.” 

“ I mean to say they must be brought no longer to 
know the heavens from the earth; for I shall to-morrow 
contend with the king; and when I dght I mean to con¬ 
quer—please to understand,” 

‘<It shall be done, monsieur. Give me your other 
ideas.” 

“ That is your business.” 

“ Then give me your purse.” 

“Gourville, count a hundred thousand livres for the 
abbfi.” 

** Good! and spare nothing, did you not say ? ” 
Nothing.” 

« That is well.” 

“Monseigneur,” objected Gourville, “if this should be 
known, we should lose our heads.” 

“ Kh ! Gourville,” replied Fouipiet, purple with anger, 
“ you excite my pity. Speak for yourself, if you please. 
My head does not shake in that maimer upon my shoul¬ 
ders. Now, abb4, is everything arranged ? ” 

“ Everything.” 

“At two o’clock to-morroyr.” 

“ At twelve;, because it will be necessary to prepare our 

auxiliaries in a secret maimer,” 

“That is true; do not spare the wine of the caha- 
reeier.” 

“I will spare neither his wine nor lus house,” replied 
the abb^ with a sneering laugh. “ T have my plan, I tell 
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70a; leave me to set it iii operation, and you shall 
sec.” 

“Where shall you be yourself?” 

“ Everywhere; nowhere." 

“ And how shall I receive information ?” 

“ By a courier, whose horse sliall be kept in the very 
garden of your friend. A propos^ the name of your 
friend ? ” 

Fouquet looked again at Gourville. The latter came 
to the succor of his master, saying, “ Accompanying men- 
sieur I’aljbc for several reasons, only the house is easily 
to be known, the ‘Image-dc-Notre-l)anie* in the front, a 
garden, the only one in the quarter, behind.” 

“ Good, good I I will go and give notice to iny 
soldiers.” 

“ Accompany him, Gourville,” said Fouquet, “ and count 
him down the money. One moment, abbo—one moment, 
Gkmrville—^what name will bo given to this ciirrying off?” 

“A very natural one, monsieur—the Kiot.” 

“ The riot on account of what ? For, if ever the people 
of Paris are disposed to pay their court to the king, it is 
when he hangs financiers.” 

“ I will manage that,” said the abhe. 

“ Yes; but you may manage It badly, and people will 
guess.” 

“ Not at all,—not at all. 1 have another idea.” 

“ What is that ? ” ^ 

“ My men shall cry ont ‘ Colbert, vive Colbert! ’ and 
shall throw themselves upon the prisoiierH as if they 
would tear them in pieces, and shall forc^ them from the 
gibbets, as too mild a punishment.” 

“Ah! that is an idea,” said Gourville. Ptaie/ mon¬ 
sieur rabb6, what an imagination you have! ” 

“ Monsieur, we ore worthy of our family,” replied the 
abbd, proudly. 
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“ Strange fellow,” murmured Fonquet. Then he added, 
** That is ingenious. Carry it out, but shed no blood.” 

Goorville and the abbd set off together, with their heads 
full of the meditated riot. The superin tendent laid himself 
down upon some cushions, half valiant with respect to 
the sinister projects of the morrow, half (lj:eai]^g of 
love. 


CHAPTKR V. 

THE CABAHET OF THE IMAGE-DK-NOTRE-DAMB. 

At two o’clock the next day fifty thousand spectators 
had taken their position upon the Phicc, around the twq 
gibbets which had been elevated between tliQ Qua! de la 
Grove and the Quai Pelletier; one close to the other, with 
their backs to the embankment of the river. In the 
morning also, all the swoni criers of the good city of 
Paris had traversed the quarters of the city, particularly 
the hattes and t\\Qfaid><ntrgs, announcing with their hoarse 
and indefatigable voices, the great justice done by the 
king upon two speculators, two thieves, devourers of the 
people. And these people, whose interests were so warmly 
looked after, in order not to fail in respect for their 
king, quitted shops, stalls, and afefier«, to go and evince 
a little gratitude to Tjoujp XIV., absolutely like in¬ 
vited guests, who feared to commit an impoliteness in 
not repairing to the house of him who had invited 
them. According to the tenor of the sentence, which 
the criers read aloud and incorrectly, two farmers 
of the revenues, monopolists of money, dilapidators 
of the royal provisions, extortioners, and forgers, were 
about to undergo capital punishment on the Place 
de Grdve, with their names blazoned over their heads, 
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according to their sentence. As to those names, the sen* 
tence made no mention of them. The curiosity of the 
* Parisians was at its height, and, as we have said, an im¬ 
mense crowd waited witli feverish impatience the hour 
fixed for the execution. The news had already spread 
that the prisoners, transferred to the Chateau of Vincennes, 
would be Conducted from that prison to the I’hice de 
6 r6ve. Consequently, tho faubourg and the Kuo Saint 
Antoine were crowded; for the population of Paris in those 
days of great oxeentions was divided into two categorie,*;; 
those who came to sco the condenincd pass—^ihese were 
of timid and mild hearts, but philosophically curious—and 
those who wished to sec the condemned die—^theso had 
hearts that hungered for sensation. On tliis day M. 
d'Artagnan received his last instnictions from the king, 
and made his adieus to his friends, the number of whom 
was, at tho moment, reduced to Planchet, traced the plan 
of his day, sis every busy man whose moments are counted 
ought to do, because he appreciates their importance. 

“ My departure is to be,” said he, “sit break of day, 
three o’clock in tho morning; T have then tlf(ccn hours 
before me. Take from them tho six liours of sleep which 
are indispensable for me—six; one hour for repasts-^seven; 
one hour for a farewell visit to Athos —uigiit; two hours 
for chance circumstances—tolsil, ten. There are then 
five hours left. One hour to get ray money,—that is, to 
have payment refused by M.%F'ou(iiict; another hour to 
go and receive my money of M. ColJjcrt, together with 
his questions and grimaces^ one hour to look over my 
clothes and arms, and get my boots clean^. I have still 
two hours left. Mordi<nue / how rich I am! ” And so 
saying, D’Artagnan felt a strange joy, a joy of youth, a 
perfume of those great and happy years of former times 
mount into his brain and intoxicate him. “ Baring these 
two hoars 1 will go,” said tho musketeer, “ and take my 
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quarter’s rent of the Imagc-tlc-Notre-Dame. That will 
be pleasant! Three hundred and seventy-five Uvres! 
Mordioux ! but that is astonishing! If the poor man who 
has but one livre in his poekct, found a livre and twelve 
deniers, that would be justice, that would be excellent; 
but never does such a god-send fall to tlie lot of the poor 
man. The rich man, on the contrary, makes himself rev* 
enues with his money, which he does not even touch. 
Here are three hundred and seventy-five livres which 
fall to me from heaven. I will go then to tlio Iniago- 
tle-Notre-I)aine, and drink a glass of Spanish wine 
with my tenant, which he cannot fail to offer me. But 
order must be observed, Monsieur d’Artagnan, ordei' must 
he observed! TjCt us organize our time, then, and dis¬ 
tribute the employment of it! Art. 1st, Athos ; Art. 2d 
the Image-do-Notre-t)ame; Art. 3rd, M. Bouquet; Art. 
4th, M. Colbert; Art. 6th, supper; Art. 6th, clothes, 
boots, horse, ixirtmanteau; Art. 7tli and last, sleep.” 

In consequence of this arrangement, D’Artagnan went 
straight to tho Comte de la Ffsre, to whom modestly and 
ingenuously, he related a part of his fortunate adventurtjs, 
Athos had not been without uneasiness on the subject 
of D’Artagnan’s visit to the king; but few words sufficed 
for au explanation of that. Athos divined that Louis had 
charged D’Artagnan with some important mission, and 
did not even make an effort to draw the secret from him. 
He only recommended himjto take care of himself, and 
offered discreetly to accompany liim if tlmt were desir¬ 
able. 

“ But, my dear friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ I am going 
nowhere.” 

“What! you come and bid me adieu, and*are going 

nowhere?” 

“ Oh I yes, yea,” replied D’Art^^an, coloring a little, 
“lam going to make an acquisition.” 
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“ That is quite aiiotlior tliiuif'. 'I'hfn I oliaujjo my for¬ 
mula. Instead of ‘ 1 )o not get yourself killed,’ I will suy— 

‘ Do not get yourself roldied.’ ” 

“My friimd, 1 will inform you if f set eyes on any ju't'p- 
crty that pleases me, uud shall expect you will favor mo 
with your opinion.” 

“ Ves, yea,” said Athos, too delieato to permit himself 
even the con sol at ion of a smilct. Kaoul imitated the 
patcTjKil rosei’vcj. Hut D’ArUigtiiin thought it would ap¬ 
pear too inystericHis to leave his fricaids luidtu’ aprcitense, 
wit limit even telling lliom Uie route ho was about to 
take. 

“I have chosen I-e Mans,” said he to Athos. “ I.s it a 
good (vinntry y” 

“ Kxcelletit, my friend,” repliwl the count, without mak¬ 
ing him observe lliiit KcManawasin llie same dinadion 
as La 'rouraine, and that by waiting tw'o days, at most, 
lie might truvc'l willi a friend. Hut D’Artagnan, more 
cmbarrasstsl than the count, <liig, at every explanation, 
deeper into the mud, into which he Hank by degrees. “ I 
sJiiill .set out to-morrow at day-break,” said bo at last. 
“Till that lime, will you come with me, Haonli”’ 

“ Ves, monsieur Ic clievalier,” said the young man, “ if 
ninnsieiir le <;<imte clocs not watit 

“No, Haoul; I am b> have an midienco to-day of Mon¬ 
sieur, the king’s brother; that is all I have to do,” 

Ttaoul asked (Iriinaud for 1ms sword, which the old mail 
brought hi III immediately. “Now tlmn,” added D’Ar- 
tagnaii, opening his arms to Athos, “adieu, my dear 
friciwl!” Athos held him in a long enrimiee, ami the 
iimskelccT, who knew bis discruLioii so well, murinured m 
hi.s car—“An affair of state,” to whieU Athos only re|ilied 
by a pressure of the hand, still more significant. Tliey 
then separated. Itaoul teok the arm of bis old friend, who 
led him along the Hue Samt-IIonor4. “ I am conducting 

TOL. II, — * 
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you to the abode of the god Plutus,” Haiti D’Artagnaii to 
the young man; “ prepare yourself. The whole day you 
will witness the piling-up of crowns. Heavens! how I 
am changed! ’* 

“ Oh! what numbers of people there are in the street! ” 
said Kaoul. 

“ Is there a prooessioii to-day ? ” asked D’Artagnan of 
a passer-by. 

“ Monsieur, it is a hanging,” replied the man. 

“What! ahanpng at the Grove?” said IVArtagnan, 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ I’he devil take the rogue who gets himself hung the 
day I want to go and take my rent! ” cried D’Artagnan. 
“liaoul, did you ever Hee anybody hung?” 

“ Never, monsieur—thank (Jod! ” 

« Oh! how young that sounds! If yon were on guard 
in the trenches, as I was, and a spy 1—Hut, pardon me, 
Raoul, I am doting—you arc quite right, it is a liideous 
sight to see a person hung! At what hour do they hang 
them, nion-sieur, if you please ? ” 

“ Monsieur,” re,])lic(l the stranger respectfully, delighted 
at joining conversation with two men of the sword; “it 
will take place about three o’clock.” 

“ Aha ! it is now only half-past one ; let us step out, we 
shall be there in time to touch my tliree hundred and 
seventy-five livres, and get away before the arrival of the 
malefactor.” '* 

“ Malefactors, monsieur,” continued the bourgeois y 
“ there are two of them.” 

“ Monsieur I leturn you many thanks,” said D’Art^nan, 
who as he grew older, hud become polite to a degree. 
Drawing Kaoul along, he directetl his course rapidly in 
the direction of Gr6ve. Without that great experience 
musketeers have of a crowd, to which were joined an irre¬ 
sistible strength of wrist and an uncommon suppleness of 
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shoulders, our tw() travelers would not have arrived at 
. their place of destination. They followed tho lino of the 
Qmti, which they had piiiied on quitting the 1‘iic Saiiit- 
Honorfi, where they left Athoa. U'Arla^nati went llrst; 
his elbow, his wrist, his shoulder foniied three wedpos 
which he knew how to insiiiuatu with skill into thcf;roups, 
to make them split an<l separate like lirewtKnI. lleiuado 
use sometimes oE the hilt of liis swonl iw an additional 
help: introdndnff it hetween ribs that were ton rcljcllious, 
makin^r it take tho part of a lover or crow-bjir, to separate 
husband from wife, iinele from nephew, and hrotlier from 
brother. And all tliis was done s(» naturally, and with 
such gracious smiles, that people must have had rihs of 
bn;nzc, not to cry thunk you when the wrist madt) its 
play, or hearts of diamond not to l)o enchanted when such 
a bland smile enlivened tho lips of the musketeer, llanul, 
following his friend, cajoled ihe women who admired liis 
beauty, pushed back tho men, wlio felt tho rigidity of his 
muscles, and both opened, thanks to these manouverD, 
tho compact and muddy tide of tho populaco. They ar¬ 
rived in sight of the two gibbets, from wliieli Itaoul tui'msl 
away his eyes in disgust. As for D’Artagrian, lie did not 
even sec them; hishousewitli its gabled roof, its windows 
crowded with the curious, attracted and even absorbed all 
the attention he was capable of. He distinguished in the 
Place and around the houses a gntvl iminber of musket¬ 
eers on leave, who, some with Vomeii, others with friends, 
awaited tho crowning cei’emony. What rejoiced him above 
all was to see that his tenant, the caharetiery was so busy 
he hardly knew which way to turn. Three lads could not 
supply the drinkers. They tilled the shop, the chambers, 
and the court even. D’Artagnan called liaoul’s attention 
to this concourse, adding: “ The fellow will have no ex¬ 
cuse for not paying his rent. Ijook at those drinkers, 
Raoul, one would say they were jolly companions, Mor- 
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<iio 2 ix / why, there no rnnin anywhere ! ” D’Afta^ian, 
however, enntrived to eatch hold of the masiter l>y the 
cfirner of his apron, and to make himself known to liinn’’ 

‘‘Ah, monsieur le ehevalier,” said tlio Vi^harciUr^ hiiif 
distrnetcd,“one minute if yon ])leiisG. I huvt^ here a hundred 
mad devils turning iny cellar upside df)\vn ” 

“The eolJar, if you like, but not the money box.’’ 

“Oh, monsieur, your thirty-seven and a half pistoles 
are all counted out njady foryou, upstairs in my chamber; 
but there are in that chainber thirty eiistninors, wlio are 
sucking th(? stavt^s of a litth^ barrel of Oporto wliich I 
tappet I for them this very morn lug. (live me a mjjiute,— 
only a minute?” 

“ So be it; so be it.” 

“I will go,” said itaoul, in a low volee, to D’Artagiuin ; 
“this hihirity is vile!” 

“ !\ronsieiir,” replied D’Aita^iuui, sternly, ^^ynu will 
pleasti to remain whcjre you :u{>* 'I'he soldier ought to 
familiarizo liiiiiself wUli all kiiitls of spectaelcs* There 
are in tlie eye, when it is \oung, filings wliieh we must 
loam liow to liarden ; and wn ai'i^ nc^t truly g(?nerons and 
good save from the moment when the eye has become 
hardened, aial the lunirt. rmnaius tender, llesides, my 
liUIe Uaoul, Avnuld ynn Umvc im^ aloTie lu^reV Tliat 
would be very w'rong ytai. Look, then; is yondm^ in 
the lower etmrt a tree, aJtd undtir tlte shade of thiifc tree 
we shall breathe more freety than in tliis hotalTnosi>luM^e 
of S]ultp wiiic.” 

Vutm tlic s[>ot on Avliieh they h:id plneed tiiemaelves 
the tw'o Jtt^w guests of the Tmage-di>Motre-I>amc‘, heard 
the ever-ijien?asing hubbub nf the tide (d i>en}>le, and lost 
neither a cry nor a gesture of the drinkers, at tables iu the 
caharct^ or (iisscniinated in the chambers* If D’Artagnan 
had wished to place hitiisclfasary^7i?^/«foranexpedition, 
Ue could not have succeeded better* The tree under 
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whioli hi> jiiul IliHJiil rnv<'n^(l wUli ita 

itlroiiUy thick fnliu^o; ll was a \o\\% thick (Oiostnut-tn^c, 
with incliiiod linuuln‘s, thnl cnst tlicir siiado over a 
so dilapidated tluMlnnhejs liad ahiuuioncd it, W\\ 
said that from tliis post DWrta^^iian saw evm7tliiii^. 
He r)hscrvcd the lu if I comings uf the waiiters; ihe 

arrival of frostHlrinkers; the welceiiie, sometimes friendly, 
somet^]n^^s liostili^ given to the iicw-eoinf^TS, l>y others 
already installed. He ohservi'd ah tliis to aniuae liiiii- 
self, ffir the tliii'ly-scven inifl a lialf jiistoles were a long 
time coining, Kaoul recalh^d his alteutioii to it. "^JVlou- 
sieiir,’’ saifl he,'^yon tie md. lunry your Uaiaiit, aial the 
c(Hidciujied will sofm lai henj. There will then he such a 
press we sliidl not be able li> get out,’^ 

“ Yon are I'ight,” said the musketesr, ‘‘ 7/f>/r) / oh! 
soinehody there! MovfHoffx lint it was in vain ho 
cried and kmieked upon the wrofsk ol tlie old table, wliieh 
ftdl h»piet:es heiuvilh his list.; nohody canUL D’Artaguaii 
was prt^pai'ing to go and sfjok the liiinselfj to 

force liim to a (Udinite t^xplanation, when the door of tlio 
ctairt in which he w'as with Uaonl, a floor wldeli 
connnmiieated ^vith tlie gaj'dt^ii situated at the hack, 
cpcufHl, and a man dressed as a cavalier, wdtli Ids swf^rfl 
in the sheath, hut not at his belt, (tressed thf* cnnrt with¬ 
out ehising the flonr; and having <'ast an ohlitpie glaneo 
at I/Artagnan and his companion, dircftled his course 
Unvards tlio itself, Iri^iking al)Out in idl directions 

with his eyes ca]Kd>le of piercing walls of con sidelines. 
“Humph!” said D^Artagmm, “my tenants aro com¬ 
municating, Tlmt, no doubt, n<jw, is £y:>mo amateur in 
hanging matters/’ At the sumo moment, the cries and 
disturbance in the upper chambers ceased. Silence, 
under such circumstances, sui'priscs more than a twofold 
increase of noise. D’Artagnan wished to see what was 
the cause of this fiudden silence* He then perceived that 
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this man, dressed as a cavalier, had just entered the 
principal chamber, and was harai^ii^ the tipplers, who 
all listened to him with the greatest attention, D’Ar- 
tagnan would perhaps have heard his speech but for the 
dominant noise of the popular clamors, which made a 
formidable accompaniment to the harangue of the orator. 
But it was soon finished, and aU the people the caharei 
contained came out, one after the other, in little groups, 
so that there only remained six in the chamber; one of 
these six, the man with the sword, took the mhareti&r 
aside, engaging him in discourse more or less serious, 
whilst the others lit a great fire in the chimney-place~a 
circumstance rendered strange by the fine weather and 
the heat. 

“ It is very singular,” said D’Artagnan to Raoul, “ but 
I think I know those faces yonder.” 

“ Don’t you think you can smell the smoke here f ” said 
Raoul. 

“ I rather think I can smell a conspiracy,” replied D’Ar> 
tagnan. 

He had not finished speaking, when fonr of these men 
came down into the court, and without the appearance of 
any bad design, mounted guard at the door of communica¬ 
tion, casting, at intervals, glances at D’Artagnan, which 
signified many things. 

^^MotyliousB /” said D’Artagnan, in a low voice, “there 
is something going on. Are you curious, Raoul'f ” 

“According to the subject, chevalier.” 

“ Well, I am as curious as an old woman. Come a little 
more in front; we shall ^t a better view of the place. I 
would lay a wager that view will be something ourious.” 

“ But you know, monsieur le chevalier, that 1 am not 
willing tb become a passive and indifferent spectator of 
the death of the two poor devila.” 

**Aiid I, then—do you think I am a savage? We will 
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go in again, when it is time to do so. Come along I ” And 
they made their way towards the front of the house, and 
' placed themselTes near the window which, still more 
strangely than the rest, remained unoccupied. The two 
last drinkers, instead of looking out at this window, kept 
up the hre, On seeing D’Artagnan and his friend enter: 
—“Ahl ah I a reinforcement,” murmured they. 

O’Artagnan jf^ged Raoul’s elhow. “ Yea, my braves, a 
reinforcement,” said he; “ cordieu ! there is a famous Are. 
Whom are you going to cook?” 

The two men uttered a shout of jovial laughter, and, 
instead of answering, threw on more wood. D’Artagnan 
could not take his eyes off them. 

“ I suppose,” said one of the fire-makers, “ they sent you 
to tell us the time—did not they?” 

“ Without doubt they have,” said D’Artagnan, anxious 
to know what was going on; “ why should I be here else, 
if it were not for that ? ” 

“Then place yourself at the window, if you please, and 
observe.” D’Art^^nan smiled in his mustache, made a 
sign to Raoul, and placed himself at the window. 


CHAPTER VL 

TIVK OOLBBBtI 

Trb spectacle which the Ordve now presented was a 
frightful one. The heads, leveled by the jwrspective, ex¬ 
tended afar, thick and agitated as the ears of com in a vast 
plfdn. From time to time a fresh report, or a distant m- 
moT, made the hea^ oscillate and thousands of eyes flash, 
Kow and then there were great movements. All those 
ears of corn bent, and became waves more agitated than 
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those of the ocean, which rolled from the extremities to 
the center, and beat, like the tides, against the hedge of- 
archers who surrounded the gibbete. Then the handles 
of the halberds were let fall tixxin the heads and shoulders 
of tire rash invaders; at times, also, It was the steel as 
well as the wood, and, in that case, a large empty circle 
was formed around the guard; a space conquered upon 
the extremities, which tmderwent, in their turn the oppres¬ 
sion of the sudden movement, which drove them against 
the i>arapets of the Seine. From the window, that com¬ 
manded a view of the whole Place, D’Artagnan saw, with 
interior satisfaction, that such of the musketeers and 
guai-ds as found themselves involved in the crowd, were 
able, with blows of their fists and the hilts of their swords, 
to keep room. He even remarked that they had suoceeded, 
hy that corfis which doubles the strength of the 

soldier, in getting together m one group to the amount 
of about fifty men; and that, ^vith the exception of a 
dozen stragglers whom he still saw rolling here and there, 
the nucleus was complete, and within reach of his voice. 
But It was not the musketeers and guards only that drew 
the attention of D’Artagnan. Around the gibbets, and 
particularly at the entrances to the arcade of Saint-Jean, 
moved a noisy mass, a busy mass; daring faces, resolute 
demeanors were to be seen here and there, mingled with 
silly faces and indifferent demeanors; signals were ex¬ 
changed, hands given and taken, H’Artagnan remarked 
among the groups, and those groups the most animated, 
the face of the cavalier whom he had seen enter by the 
door of oommunication from his garden, and who had 
gone upstairs to harangue the drinkers. That man was 
oiganMng troops and giving orders. 

**Mbrduntai ! ” said D’Artngnan to himself, “ I was not de* 
oeivod} I know that maib-^it is Menueville, What the 
dervU is he doing here 1 ’* 
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A distant murnmrt which hecnme more distinct by 
d^rees, stopped this reflection, and drew his attention 
another way. This murmur ^vas occasioned by thearrival 
of the culprits; a strong picket of archers preceded them, 
and appeared at the angle of the arcade. The entire 
crowd now joined as if in one cry; all the cries united 
formed one immense howl. D’Artagnan saw Raoul was 
becoming pale, and he slapped him roughly on the shoulder. 
The flre-keepers turned round on hearing the great cry, 
and asked what was going on. ‘‘ The condemned are 
arrived,” said D’Artagnan. “ That’s well,” replied they, 
again replenishing the Are. D’Artisan looked at them 
witti much uneasiness; it was evident that these men 
who were making such a Are for no apparent purpose had 
some strange intentions. The condemned appeared upon 
the Place. They were walking, the executioner before 
them, whilst Afty archers formed a hedge on their right 
and their left. Both were dressed in black; they appeared 
paki, but Arm. Theylooked impatiently over the people’s 
beads, standing on tip^toe at every step. D’Artagnan 
remarked this. “j5forrffo?«B/” cried he, "they are in a 
great hurry to get a sight of the gibbet I ” Raoul drew 
back, without, however, having the power to leave the 
window. Terror even has its attractions. 

" To the death! to tlic death 1 ” cried Afty thousand 
voices. 

" Yes; to the death I ” howled a hundred frantic others, 
as if the great mass had given them the reply. 

To the halter t to the halter I ” cried the great whole; 
“ ViviUroi!'* 

"Well,” said D’Artagnan, " this is droll; I should have 
thought it’was M. Colbert who had caused them to be 
hung.” 

There was, at this moment, a great rolling movement 
in the crowd, which stopped for a moment the march of 
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tbe oaDdDmned. The people of a bold and resointe mien, 
ichom i[)*.Artagnaii had observed, by dint of pressing 
pushing, and. lifting themselves uih had succeeded in 
almost touching the hedge of archers. The corU^ resumed 
its march. All at once, to cries of “ yive Colbert I ” 
those men, of whom D’Artagnan never lost sight, fell 
upon the escort, which in vain endeavored to stand against 
them.. Behind these men was the crowd. Then com¬ 
menced, amidst a frightful tumult, as frightful a con- 
fuston. This time, there was something more than cries 
of expectation or orias of joy, there were cries of pim. 
Hatberds struck men down,' swords ran them thtodgh, 
muakets were discharged at them. The confusion became 
then BO great that D'Artagnan could no longer distinguish 
anything. Then, from this chaos, suddenly surged some- 
.ftflibg like a visible intention, like a will pronounced. 
Tbeoandemned had been tom from the hands of the guards, 
and were being dragged towarite the house of LTmage- 
de-Notre-Dame. Those who dragged them shouted, ** Vive 
Cdhert.I **. The people hesitate^ not knowing whiohthey 
odgfat to ^1 upon, the archers or the f^sgressors. What 
stopped, the people 'was, that those who cried ** Vive Col¬ 
bert 1.** began to cry, at the same time, ** Ko halter I No 
halter I to toe'flre! to the fire I bum the thieves I bum the 
CKto^^ers P This cry, shouted with an ensemife, obtained 
ehtoitt^tioBaGceBB. The populace had oome to witness 
ig caOBoaticiD, and here was an opportunity oSared them 
of portorming one themselves. It was this tfaiw must be 
miMt agreeable to the populace: therefor^ they ranged 
fhdmaelves Imipediately on the party of the aggreaaois 
Igainat toe archera, crying with the minority, which had 
heooine, thanlm to them, the moat oompiust^ majority. 
^Tea, yes ;'to the fire with the thtoves! .F%M<%lbertl ” 

^^Mcrdiouetl ** exclaimed P^At^ignan, * this begins to 
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One of the men who remained near the chimney 
approached the window, a firebrand in his hand. “ Ah, 
ah t ” said he, “ it gets warm.” Then, taming to his 
companion, “There is the signal,” added he; and he 
immediately applied the burning brand to the wainscot¬ 
ing, Now, this cabaret of the lmE^de-N6tre-Dame was 
not a very newly-built house; and therefore, did not re¬ 
quire much entreating to t^e fire. In a second the 
boards began to crackle, and the flames arose sparkling 
to the ceiling. A howling from without replied to the 
shouts of the incendiaries. D'Art^fnon, who had not 
seen what passed, from being engaged at the window, 
felt, at the same time, the smoke which choked him and 
the fire that scorched him. “ Jloli /” cried he, turning 
round,'“is the fire here? Are you drunk or mad, my 
masters?” 

The two men looked at each other with an air of ast(»iish- 
ment. “ In what ? ” asked they of D'Artagnan; '* was it 
not a thing agreed upon ? ” 

« A thing agreed upon that you should bum my house 1 ” 
vociferated P’Artagnan, snatching the brand from the 
hand of the inoendiary, and striking him with it across 
the face. The second wanted to assist his comrade^ but 
Raoul, seizing him by the middle, threw him out of the 
window, whilst D’Artagnan pushed his man down the 
stairs. Raoul, first disengaged, tore the burning wainscot¬ 
ing down, and threw it flaming into the chamber. At a 
glance, D’Artagnan saw there was nothing to be feared 
from tiie fire, and sprang to the window. The disorder 
was at its height The air was filled with simultaneous 
cries of “To the fire I” “Tothedeatht” “Tothehaltert” 
“ To the stake I ” “ Vive Colbert I ” “ Vive fo rof /’*■ The 
group which had forced the culprits from the hands of 
the archers bad drawn close to the house, which appeared 
to be the goal towards which they drag^ them. |tear 
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neville was at the bead of this group, shouting louder than 
all the others, “To the fire! to the fire! Vive Colbert! ” 
D’Artagnan began to comprehend what was meant. They 
wanted to burn the condemned, and his house was to serve 
as a funeral pile. 

“ Halt, there I cried he, sword in hand, and one 
foot upon the window. “ Menneville, what do you want 
to do?” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” cried the latter; “give way, 
give way! ” 

“ To tho fire I to the fire with the thieves ! Vive Col¬ 
bert! ” 

These cries exasperated B’Artagnan. “ Mordiot^ / ” 
said he, “ What I hum tho poor devils who are only con¬ 
demned to bo hung ? that is infamous! ” 

Before the door, however, the mass of anxious spectators, 
rolled back against the walla, had become more thick, and 
closed up the way. Menneville and his men, who were 
dragging along the culprits, were within ten paces of the 
door. 

Menneville made a last olfort. “Passa^! passage I” 
cried he, pistol in hand. 

“ Bum them! burn them! ” repeated the crowd. “ The 
Image-de-Notre-Dame is on fire 1 Burn tho thieves ! bum 
the monopolists in the Image-de-Notre-Dame I ” 

There now remained no doubt, it was plainly if Arta- 
gnan’s house that was thelr,object B’Artagnan remem¬ 
bered the old cry, always so effective from his mouth: 
** A mot I mouaquetair&i /” shouted he, with the voice of a 
giant, with one of those voices which dominate over cannon, 
the sea, the tempest. **A moi / muMaqitetairee /” And sus¬ 
pending himself by the arm from the balcony, he ^dlowed 
hio^lf to drop ■ amidst the crowd, which began to draw 
haok from a house that rained men. Raoul was on the 
gro>andassoonashe,bothBWordinhBnd. Allthemiiakeb> 
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eers on the Hace heard that challenging cry—all turned 
round at that cry, and recognized D’Artagnan. “To the 
captain, to the captain! ” cried they, in their turn. And 
the crowd opened before them as though before the prow 
of a vessel. At that moment D’Artagnan and Monnevillo 
found themselves face to face, “ Passage, passage 1 ” cried 
Menneville, seeing that he wiw within on arm’s length of 
the door. 

“ No one passes here,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Take that, then!” said Menneville, firing his pistol, 
almost within arm’s-length. But before the oock fell, 
D’Artagnan had stmck up Menneville’s arm with the hilt 
of his sword, and passed the blade through his body. 

“ I told you plainly to keep yourself quiet,” said D’Ar. 
tagnan to Menneville, who rolled at his feet. 

“ Passage 1 passage! ” cried the companions of Meime* 
ville, at first terrified, but soon recovering, when they 
found they had only to do with two men. But those 
two men were hnndred-armed giants; the swords flew 
about in their hands like the burning glaive of the arch¬ 
angel. They pierce with its point, strike with the fiat, 
cut with the edge; every stroke brings down a man. 
“For the king I” cried D’Artagnan, to every man ha 
struck at, that is to say, to every man that fell. This 
cry bflCftmn the charging word for the musketeers, who, 
guidw by it, joined D’Artagnan, During this time the 
archers, recovering from the panic they had undergone^ 
charge the aggressors in the rear, and regular as mill- 
strokes, overturn or knock down all that oppose them. 
The crowd, which sees swords gleaming, and drops of 
blood flying in the air—^the crowd falls bock and onisbes 
itself. At'length cries for mercy and of despair resound; 
that is, the farewell of the vanquished. Tbe two coa> 
dtwnnwl ore again in the hands of the archers. D’Arta* 
gnan approaches them, seeing them,pale and sinking: 
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« Console yourselves, poor men,” said he, « you will not 
undergo the frightful torture with which these wretches 
threatened you. The king has condemned you to be 
bung: you shall only be hung. Go on, hang them, and it 
will be over.” 

There is no longer anything going on at the Image-de- 
N6tre-Dame. The fire has been extinguished with two 
tuns of wine in default of water. The conspirators have 
fled by the garden. The archers were dragging the cul¬ 
prits to the gibbets. From this moment the affair did 
not occupy much time. The executioner, heedless about 
operating according to the rules of art, made such liaste, 
that he dispatched the condemned in a couple of minutes. 
In the meantime the people gathered around D’Artagnan, 
—they felicitated, they cheered him. He wiped his brow, 
streaming with sweat, and his sword, streaming with 
blood. He shrugged his shoulders at seeing Menneville 
writhing at his feet in the last convulsions. And, while 
Baonl turned away his eyes in compassion, he pointed to 
the musketeers the gibbets laden with their melancholy 
fruit. **Foor devils I ” said be, “I hope they died ble^- 
ing me, for I saved them with great difficulty.” These 
words caught the ear of Menneville at the moment when 
he himself was breathing his last sigh. A dark, ironical 
smil e flitt^ across his tips; he wished to reply, Imt the 
fiflort hastened the snapping of the chord of life-^ne ex¬ 
pired. • 

“ Oh 1 all this is very fr^htful I ” murmured Kooul: 
** let us begone, monsieur le chevalier.” 

** Tou are not wounded ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

** Not atrati; thank you.” 

“ That’s well! Thou art a brave fellow, vwrdiovst/ 
Tim head of the father, and the arm of Porthos. Ah 1 if 
be bad been here, good Porthos, you would have seen 
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samething wnih looking at.” Then aa U by way of re. 
membxance— 

** But where the devil can that brave Forthoa be?” 
murmured D'Artagnan. 

** Come, chevalier, pray come away,” urged Raoul. 
*‘One minute, my friend; let me take my thirty'Seven 
and a half pistoles, and I am at your service. The house 
is a good property,” added D*Artagnan, as he entered the 
Image-de-Notre-Dame, “ but decidedly, even if it were 
less profitable, 1 should prefer its being in ano thar 
quarter.” 



CHAPTER VIL 

■BOW H. JD’XTMBBIs’S DIAMOND FABBKO INTO THB HANDS OV K. 

d’artagnan. 

Whilst this violent, noisy, and bloody scene was pass¬ 
ing on the Grdve, several men, tiarricaded behind the gate 
of communication with the garden, replaced their swords 
in their sheaths, assisted one among them to mount a ready 
saddled horse which was waiting in the garden, and like 
a flock.of startled birds, fled in all directions, some climb¬ 
ing the walls, others rushing out at the gates with all the 
fofy of a panic. He who mdhnted the horse, and gave 
■ him the spur so sharply that the animal was near leap-' 
ing the waU, this cavalier, we say, crossed the Place 
Bandoyer, passed like lightning before the crowd in the 
streets, riding against, ninning over, and faaockhig down 
idl that came in bis way, and, ten minutes after, arrived 
at thegates of tiieBUperintendent,more outof breaththaa 
hls.hone. The Abb4 Fouquet, at the clatter of the hods 
cn the pavement, appeared at a window of the oouii^ and' 
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before even the cavatier had set foot to the ground, WeUt 
Danecamp?*’ cried he, leaning half out of the rviudow. ' 

“ Well, it is all over,” replied the cavalier. 

“ All over 1 ” cried the abb6. ” Then they are saved ? ” 
“ No, monsieur,” replied the cavalier, “ they are hung.” 
“ Hung! ” repeated the abb6, turning pale. A lateral 
door suddenly opened, and Fouquet appeared in the chsm- 
her, pale, distracted, with Ups half opened, breathing a 
cry of grief and anger. He stopped upon the threshold 
to listen to what was addressed from the court to the 
window. 

“Miserable wretches!” said the abbfi, “you did not 
fight., then ? ” 

“ Like lions.” 

“ Say like cowards.” 

“ Monsieur! ” 

“ A hundred men accustomed to war, sword in Imnd, 
are worth ten thousand archers in a surprise. Where is 
Menneville, that boaster, that braggart, who was to come 
back either dead or a conqueror.” 

“Well, monsieur, he kept his word. He is-deadl” 
“Dead! Who killed him?” 

' “A demon disguised as a man, a giant armed with ten 
flaming swords—a madman, who at one blow oxtin^ 
guished the Are, put down the riot, and caused a hum 
dred musketeers to rise up out of the pavement of the 

Gxfeve.” ■ t 

Fouquet raised his brow, streaming with sweat, mur. 
muring, “Oh! Lyodot and D’EymerisI dead! dead! 
dead! and I dishonored.” 

The abbfi turned round, and perceiving his brother, 
despairing and livid, “ Gome, come,” said he, “ it is a blow 
of late, monsieur; we must not lament thus. Our at> 

twnpt baa tailed, because God -” 

“Be sitent, ahb^l ba edkatt” otied Eouquetj “yoiu 
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exooses are biiMphemiee. Order that map up hve^ and 
Ipt Ijim relate the details of this terrible event.” 

“But, brother- 

“ Obey, monsieur t ” 

The abb4 made a sign, and in haU a minute the men’e 
step was heard upon the staire. At the same time Goui- 
ville appeared behind Fouquet, like the guardian angel of 
the superintendent, pressing onb finger on hla lips to en¬ 
join observation even amidst the bursts of his grief. The 
minister resumed all the serenity that human strength 
left at the disposal of a heart half broken with sorrow. 
Danecamp appeared. “Make your report,” said Goor* 
Ville. » 

“ Monsieur,” replied the messenger, “ we received orders 
to carry off the prisoners, and to cry *Viv4 Colbert 1* 
whilst carrying them off.” 

“To bum them alive, was it not, abh4?” interrupted 
Gourville. 

“ Yes, yes, the order was given to Menneville. Menus* 
ville knew irbat was to be done, and MennevUle is dead.” 

This news appeared rather to leaBsme GoturviUe than 
to sadden him. 

“Yes, oertainly to burn them alive,” said the abbi, 
eagerly. 

“ Granted, monsieur, granted,” said the man, looking 
into the eyes and the faces ottbe two interlooutois, to as- 
oe|tain what there was profitable or disadvantageous to 
himself In telling the troth. . 

“Now, proceed,” said Gourville. 

“The prisoners,” cried Danecamp^ “weie bronght to 
the Grdve, and the people, in a fury, insisted upm theis 
being buint^instead of being hung.” 

, “And the people were ri^t,” said toe abb^. “Go on.” 

“Btfk,” resumed the man, “at toe menMut toe arehon 
weffe broken, at toe moment toe fire waa set to one of toe 

VMi.tL’^e 
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houses of the Place destined to serve as’a funeral-pile for 
the guilty, this fury, this demon, this giant of whom t 
told you, and who, we had been informed, was the pro¬ 
prietor of the house in question, aided by a young man 
who accompanied him, threw out of the window those 
who kept up the fire, called to his assistance the miuket- 
eers who were in the crowd, leaped himself from the win¬ 
dow of the first story into the Place, and plied his sword 
so desperately that the victory was restored to the archers, 
the prisoners were retaken, and Henneville killed. When 
once recaptured, the condemned. wore executed in three 
minutes.” Fouquet, in spite of his self-eommand, could 
not prevent a deep groan escaping him. 

“ And this man, the proprietor of the house, what is his 
name?” said the ahbfi. 

«I cannot tell you, not having even been able to get 
sight of him; my post had been appointed in the garden, 
ai^ I remained at my post: only tlie affair was related 
to me as I repeat it. I was ordered, when once the affair 
was at an end, to come at best speed and announce to you 
the manner in which it finished. According to this 
order, I set out, full gallop, and here I am.” 

“ Very well, monsieur, we have nothing else to ask of 
you,” s^d the abbS, more and more dejected, in propor¬ 
tion as the moment approached for finding himself alone 
with his brother. 

“ Have you been paid?” ■asked Gourville. 

“ Partly, monsieur,” replied Danocamp, 

“Here are twenty pistoles. Be^ne, monsieur, and 
never forget to defend, as this time has been done, the 
true interests of the king.” 

** Yes, monsieur,” said the man, bowing and pocketing 
the money. After which he went out. Scarcely had the 
door closed after him when Fouquet, who had renudned 
motionless, advanoed with a lajdd step and stood ba- 
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tvraen fhe abb6 imd Goarrille. Both of them at the some 
time opened thetr months to speak to him. ** Ko exoases,** 
said he,, “no recriminations against anybody. If I had 
not been a false ffiend I should not have confided to any 
one the care of delivering Lyodot and D'lEymoris. T 
alone am guilty; tome alone are reproaches and remorse 
due. Leave mo, abb6.” 

“ ^d yet, monsieur, you will not prevent me,” replied 
the latter, “ from endeavoring to find out the miserable 
fellow who has intervened to the advantage of M. Colbert 
in this so well-arranged ^alr; for, if it is good policy to 
love our friends dearly, 1 do not believe that is bad which 
consists in obstinately pursuing our enemies.” 

“ A truce to policy, abb6; begone, I beg of yon, and do 
not let me hear any more of you till I send for you; what 
we most need is circumspection and silence. You have a 
terrible example before you, gentlemen: no reprisals, I 
forbid them.” 

“There are no orders,” grumbled the abb6, “ which will 
prevent me from avenging a family affront upon the guilty 
person.” 

“ AndT,” cried Fouquet, in that imperative tone to which 
one feels there is nothing to reply, “if you entertain one 
thought, one eingle thought, which is nob the absolute 
expression of my will, I will have you cast into the Boa*, 
tile two hours after that thought has manifested itsdf. 
Regulate your conduct accordingly, abb6.” 

The abb4 colored and bowed. Fouquot mode a sign to 
GooiviUe to follow him, and was already directing his 
fttepa towards his cabinet, when the usher announced with 
a loud voice: “Monsieur le Chevalier d’Artagnan.” 

“Who is he,” said Fouquet, negligently, to Gourville. 

“ An ex-lientenant of his majesty’s musketeers,” tepUed 
CkmrvUle, in the same tone. Fouquet did not even take 
the ttouble to reflect, and leaumed his walk. “1 beg your 
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pfiTdoDt monseigniaiurl” aaid Gafarrllle, I have le- 
mfflnbered; this brave man has quitted the king’s service^ 
fmd probably comes to leceive'an installment of some 
pension or other.” 

Devil take him 1 ” said Fouquet, why does he choose 
his opportunity so ill?” 

“ Permit me then, monseignenr, to announce your re¬ 
fusal to him; for he is one of my acquaintance, and is a 
man whom, in our present circumstances, it would be 
better to have as a friend than an enemy.” 

*' iinswer him as you please,” said Fouquet. 

£h! good Lord I ” said the abb4, still full of malice, 
like an egotistical man; “ tell him there is no money, 
particularly for musketeers.” 

But scarcely had the abb6 uttered this imprudent 
speech, when the partly-open door was thrown hack, and 
D’Artagnan appeared. 

“ Eh I Monsieur Fouquet,” said he, “ I was well aware 
there was no money for musketeers here. Therefore 1 
did not come to obtain any, bnt to have it refused. That 
being done, receive my thanks. I give you good-day, 
and will go and sedr it at M. OolbertV’ And he went 
out^ making an easy bow. 

"CiourviUe,” said Fouquet, **Tan after that man and 
faring him back.” Gourville obeyed, and overtook D’Ar- 
tagnan on the stairs. 

D’Artagnan, hearing steps bdiind him, tamed round 
and perceived GourviUe. “ MortHouK/ my dear monsieUT,’* 
said he, ‘‘these aresadlessons which you gentlemen 
finance teach nsI come to M.Fodquet to receive a tram 
aeooidedby his majesty, andl amreoeived like a mendloant 
who Domes to ask charity, or a thief whooodtee toitaal a 
piece of plate.” 

. “ But you ptonounoad the name of M. Oolbart; my deaf 
H, d’AriaigDan; you said yon ware going to M. OdfaerfaV** 
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**I Mirtainly am going there, vere It only to ask satkk 
faction of the p^ple who try to bum houses, crying < Five 
Odbertl’” 

Gourvlllepriokedup his ears. .“Oh,ohr’ said he, **yoa 
allude to what has just happened at the Ordte?’* 

“Yes, oertainly.” 

“ And. in what did that which has taken place concern 
you?” 

“ What I do you ask me whetlier it concerns pie or does 
not concern me, it M, Colbert pleases to make a funenvU 
pile of my house?” 

“Bo ho, your house—was it your house they wonted to 
bum! ” 

“ Fardieu ! was it I” 

“Is Uie cabaret of the Iiaage4e>?fotre-Pame yours, 
then?” ' 

“ It has been this week.” 

“ Well, then, are you the brave captain, are you the 
valiant blade who dispersed those who wished to bom 
the condemned?” 

*' My dear Monsieur Gourville, put yourself in my place. 
I was an agent of the public force and a landlord, too. 
As a captain, it is my duty to have the orders of the king 
accomplished. As a proprietor, it is to my interest my 
house should not be burnt. I have at the same time 
attended to the laws of in^rest and duty in replaoii^ 
Messrs. Lyodot and D*£ymeris in the hands of thearobers.” 

“Then it was you who threw the man out of the 
window?” 

“ It was 1, myself, ” re|died D’Artagnan, modestly. 

** And youtwho killed Menneville ? 

*<Iliad thatmisfortunei,” said IFArtagnan, bowit^Uke 
a man who is being eongraiolated. 

“jit-was yen tben, in short, who oansed the two oenik. 
deamed penous to be hung ?” 
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“ Instead of being burnt, yes, monsieur, and I am proud 
of it. 1 saved the poor devils from horrible tortures. 
Understand, my dear Monsieur do GoorvUle^' that they 
wanted to burn them alive? It exceeds imagination!** 

“ Go, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, go,” said Gour- 
ville, anxious to spare Fnuquet the sight of the man who 
had just caused hin\ such profound grief. 

“ No,” said Fouquet, who had heard all from the door 
of the antechamber; “ not so; on the contrary. Monsieur 
d’Artagnan, cMime in.” 

B’Artagnan wiped from the hilt of his sword a last 
bloody trace, which had escaped his notice, and returned. 
He then found himself face to face with these three men, 
whose countenances wore very different expressions. 
With the ahhfi it was anger, with GounrUle stupor, with 
Fouquet it was dejection. 

“ I beg your pardon, monsieur le ministre,” said D’Ar¬ 
tagnan, “but my time is short; I have to go to the office 
of the intendant, to have an explanation with Monsieur 
Colbert, and to receive my quarter’s pension.” 

“ But, monsieur,” said Fouquet, “ there is money here.” 
D’Artagnan looked at the superintendent with aston¬ 
ishment. “ You have been answered mconsiderately, 
monsieur, I know, because I heard itsaid the minister; 
“ a man of your merit ought to he known by everybody.” 
D’Artagnan bowed. “ llavo you an order ? ” added Fou- 
quet. 

* Yes, monsieur.” 

“Give it me, I wiU pay you. myself; come with me.” 
Be made a sign to Ctonirville and the abb4, who remained 
in the‘chamber where th^y were. He led,'lYArteipaii 
into his eahinet ‘ As soon as the door was shut, “How 
' mtudi is due to you, mouBieuT?” 

“ Why, floniethiiig like five thousand ;^livies, mon* 

BHigwar,” 
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“ For arrears of pay ? ” 

“For a quarter’s pay” 

“ A quarter consisting of five thousand Hvres! ” stdd 
Fouqnet, fixing upon the mnslceteer a searching look* 
“ Does the king, then, give ypu twenty thousand Uvree a 
year?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, twenty thousand livres a year 
Do you think it U too much? ” 

“ I ? ” cried Fouquet, and he smiled bitterly, “ Tf I had 
any knowledge of mankind, it I were—instead of being 
a frivolous, inconsequent, and vain spirit—of a prudent 
and reflective spirit; if, in a word, lhad, as certain per¬ 
sons have known how, regulated ray life, you would not 
receive twenty thousand livres a year, hut a lumdred 
thousand, and you would not belong to the king Imt to 
me.” 

D’Artagnan colored slightly. There is sometimes in 
the manner in which an culogiura is given, in tho voice, in 
the affectionate tone, a poison so sweet, that the strongest 
mind is intoxicated by it. The superintendent terminated 
his speech by o{>ening a drawer, and taking from it four 
rcMffwmc, which he placed before D’Artagnan. The Gas¬ 
con opened one. “ Gold I ” said he, 

“ It will be less burdensome, monsieur.” 

“But then, monsieur, these make twenty thousand 
livres.” 

“ Ho doubt they do.” 

“ But only five are due to me.” 

“I wish to spare you the trouble of coming four times 
to my office,” 

“ You overwhelm me, monsieur.” 

* I do only what I ought to do, monsieur le chevalier} 
and 1 hope you will not bear me any malice on account of* 
the rude reception my brother gave you. He is of a Boart 
oiprioioas disposition.” 
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“MonBieuT,” said D’Artagnan, "believe me, nothing 
would grieve me more than an excuse from you.” 

"Therefore 1 will make no more^ and will'content my- 
Bdf with asking you a favor.” 

"Oh, monBienr.” 

Fouquet drew from his finger a ring worth about a 
thousand pistoles. "Monsieur,” said he, " this stoue was 
given me by a friend of my childhood, by a man to whom 
you have rendered a great service.” 

“A aervice^IJ” said the musketeer; “Ihaverendewd 
a service to cnifi of yoor friends P” 

‘‘You cannot have forgotten it^ monsieur, for It dates 
this very, day.” 

“And that friend’s name was- 

"M. d’Eymeris.” ’ 

" One of the condemned ?” 

" Tes, one of the victims. Well t Monsieur d’Artaguan, 
in return for the service you have rendered him, I heg 
you to accept this diamond. Do so for my sake.” 

" Monsieur 1 you- ” 

“ Accept it, I say. Tonlay is with me a day of mourn* 
Ing; hereafter you will, perhaps, leam why; to-day I 
have lost oue friend; well, I will try to get another.” 

“But, Monsieur Fouquet- ” 

"AdieuI Monsieur d’Artagnan, adieu!” cried Fou* 
quet,with much emotion; "or rathei!,uurevotr,” And 
the miniater quitted the cabinet, leaving in the hands of 
the musketeer the ring, and the twenty thousand livies. 

" Oh 1 said D’Artagnan, after a moment’s dark refleo- 
tlon. "How on eaitham I to understand what this means ? 
Mer^iom/ Z can understand this much, only; he Is a 
gaUttft luaiii I' I win go and es^daiu matters to M. GoU 
belt.’* And he went out 
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CHAPTEtlVIIL 

or THB KOTABLS mFFBRBKCB dUrTAGHAIT VINDB BBTWBBH 
UOVSlBUB THB IKTEHDANT AND UONSIBUB TRB aUFBBDT* 
XBNDBRT, 

M. CoLBBBT resided in the Rue Neuve dee |*etitS‘ChainpB| 
in a house which had belonged to Ueautru, D’Artagnan's 
legsclearedthedistanceinashort quarter of an hour. When 
he arrlTed at the residence of the new favorite, the court 
was full of archers and police, who' came to congratulate 
him, or to excuse themselves, according to whether he 
should choose to praise or blame.' The sentiment of flat¬ 
tery is instinctive with people of abject condition; they 
have the sense of it, as the wild animal has that of hear¬ 
ing and smell. These people, or their lender, understood 
that there was a pleasure to offer to M. Colbert, in render¬ 
ing him an account of the fashion in which his name had 
been pronounced during the rash enterprise of the morn¬ 
ing, D’Artagnan made his appearance just as the chief 
of the watch was giving his report. He stood close to the 
door, behind the archers. That officer took Colbert on 
one ^de, in spite of his resist&nce and the oontiactiaii of 
his bnshy eyebrows. «In case,” .said he, “you really 
desired, monsieur, that the people should do jodtioe on 
the two traitors, it would have been wise to warn us of' 
it; for, indqed, monsieur, in spite of oiir regret at dis¬ 
pleasing you, of thwarting your Tuews, we had our orders 
to' execute.” 

Triple fool I** replied Colbert, furiously, shaking his 
Ittir, ftaidk and black as a mane; ** what are you MUfm: 
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jnfttiM upon HeimeTille uid lestoied things to otdsr.* 

Oolbeit opened his eyes and mtenogated the ohie< ol 
the watch with a look<^'* Ah I it is veiy tme^” said the 
latter, ‘‘that this gentleinan saved ns.’’ 

‘''Vniy did yon not tell me, monaienf^ that yon came to 
relate me this?” said Colbert with envy; eivez]rthmg 
is explained, and more favorably for you than for any 
body else.” 

** You are in error, monsieur I’intendant, I did notatail 
come for the purpose of relating that to you.” 

<‘lt is an e^loit, nevertheless.’’ 

“Oh t” said the musketeer carelessly, ‘^ocnstant habit 
blunts the mind.” 

** To what do 1 owe the honor of your visit, then I ” 

“ Siihply to this: the king ordered me to come to you.” 

“ Ahl ” said Colbert, recovering himself, whan'he saw 
D’Aitagnan draw a paper from his pocket; it is to de* 
mand some money of me ? ” 

” Precisely, Monsieur.” 

“Have the goodness to wait, if you please, monsieur, till 
I have dispatched the report of the watch.” 

D’Artagnan turned upon his heel, insolently enough, 
and finding himself face to face with Colbert, after his 
first tnm, he bowed to him as a harlequin would have 
done; then, after a second evolution, he directed his steps 
towards the door in quick time. Colbert was struck with 
tbis pointed mdetiei^ to whhfii he .was not aoouatotaed. 
In general, men of the sword) when they came to his 
office, had such a want of money, that though their feet 
seemed to take root in toe marble, they hardly loat their 
, patienoe. Was D’Artc^aan going straight to the king? 
Would be go and describe his rough xeoeptlcm, or r^unt 
his as|rlolt? This was a matter for grave oourideiratton« 
all events, toe moment was badly choisea to send lyAi^ 
away^ whether'^ <Mmie frc^ the ki^ orou hii 
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0^ acoowit; The musketeer had Tendered too great a 
servioe, and that too recently, fQr it to he already for¬ 
gotten. Therefore Colbert thought it would be better to 
shake off his arrogance and call D’Artognan back. *• Hoi 
Honsiear D’Artagiian,” cried Colbert, “what! are you 
leaving me thus f ” 

D’Artagnan turned round: «Why not?” said he, 
quietly, '*we have no more to say to each other, have 
wef” 

** Ton have at least money to receive, as yon have an 
order?” 

** Who, I ? Oh I not at all, my dear Monsieur Colbert.” 

" But, monsieur, you have an order. And, in the same 
manner as you give a sword-thrust, when you are required, 
1, on my part, pay when an order is pilesented to me. Pre¬ 
sent yottrs.” 

** It is useless, my dear Monsieur Colbert,” said I>*At-' 
tegnan, who inwardly enjoyed this confusion in the ideas 
of Colbert; “my order is paid.” 

“Paid, by whom?” 

“ By monsieur le aurintendant.?’ 

Colbert grew pale. 

“Explain yourself,” said he, in a stifled voioo—“if you 
ate paid why do you show me that paper ? ” 

“In oonsequence of the word of order of which you 
spoke to me so ingeniously just now, dear M. Colbert; the 
Mng told me to take a quarter of the pension he is pleased 
to make me.” 

, “ Of me ? ” said Colberi 

“Not OTaetly. The Mug said to met ‘Go to M. Fou- 
quet; the superintendent will, perhaps, have no money, 
than you will go and draw It of M. Colbert.* ” 

The dountenanoeof M. Colbert brightenedfor a mmnentj 
but it was with his unfortunate physiognomy as with d 
atonny sl^, sometames radiant, sometimeB daric as iii|^ 
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according as the lightning-gleams or the cloud passee, 
“ Eh t and was there any money, in the superintaidenVs 
coffers?” asked he. 

“ Why, yes, he onukl not be badly oft for money,” re¬ 
plied D’Arta^n—“ it may be believed, since M. Fouquet, 
instead of paying me a quarter or five thousand livres ” 

** A quarter or five thousand livres! ” cried Colbert, 
struck, as Fouquet had been, with the generosity of the 
sum for a soldier’s pension, “ why, that would be a pen¬ 
sion of twenty thousand Uvres?” 

“ Exactly, M. Colbert. PeiU / you reckon like old 
Pythagoras; yes, twenty thousand livres.” 

**Ten times the appoiiltmcnt of an intendant of the 
finances. I beg to offer you my compliments,” said Col¬ 
bert, with a vicious smile. 

“Oh!” said D’Artagnan, “the king apolo^zed for 
■^viug me so little; but he promised to' make it more 
hereafter, when he should be richq but 1 must be gone, 
having much to do- ” 

“’So, then, notwithstanding the expectation of the king, 
the superintendent paid you, did ho?” 

“In the same manner as, in opposition to the king’s 
expectation, you refused to pay me.” 

“I did not refuse, monsieur,'! only begged you to wait. 
And you say that M. Fouquet paid you your five thousand 
livres?” ^ 

“ Yes, as j/ou might have dnne; but he did even better 
than that, M. Colbert.” 

“ And what did he do ? ” 

*■ He politely oemnted me down the sum-total, saying, 
that for the king, his coffers were always full.” 

“The sum-total I M, Fouquet has given ydu twenty 
thoosondlivres instead of five thousand?” 

“Yes, monsiear.” 

“And what for?” 
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^iboL order to spore me three visits to the money •chest 
of the superintendent, so that I have the twenty thoasand 
livres in my pocket in good new coin. You see, then, that 
X am able to go away without standing in need of you, 
'having come here only for form’s sake." And D’Aita* 
gnan slapped his hand upon his pocket, with a laugh which 
disclosed to Colbert thirty-two magnificent teeth, as white 
as teeth of twenty-five years old, and which seemed to 
say in their language: “ Serve up to us thirty-two little 
Colberts, and we will chew them willingly " The serpent 
is as brave as the lion, the hawk as courageous as the 
eagle, that cannot he contested. It can only be said of 
animals that are decidedly cowardly, and are so called, 
that they will be brave only when they have to defend 
tiiemselves. Colbert was not frightened at the thirty- 
two teeth of D’Artagnan. He recovered, and suddenly,— 

** Monsieur,” said he^ ‘‘ monsieur le sniinteudant has done 
what be bad no right to do." 

“ What do you me^an by that ?" replied D’Artagnan, 

«I mean that your note—will you let me see your note. 

If you please? ” 

“ Very willingly; here it is,” 

Colbert seized the paper with an eagerness which the 
musketeer did not remark without uneasiness, and par¬ 
ticularly without a certain degree of regret at having 
trusted him with it. “Well, monsieur, the royal order 
says this:—At sight, I command that there be paid to 
M. d’ Artagnan the sum of five thousand livres, formmg 
a quarter of the pension I have made him.’" 

“ So^ in fact, it is written,” said D’Artagnan, afleicthig 

calmness. 

“Very well; the king only owed you five thousand 
livres; why has more been given to you?” 

“ B^use there was more; and M. Fouquet was willing . 
to give me more; that does not cancem anybody.” 
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It ia natomly” said Colbert, urith a proud ease," that 
you should be ignorant of the usages of stato-flnanoe; but, 
monsieur, when you have a thousand livxes to pay, what 
do you do?” 

*1 never have a thousand livres to pay," replied B’Ar* 
tagnan. 

" Once more," said Colbert, irritated—once more, if 
you had any sum to pay, would you not pay what you 
ought?" 

** That only proves one thing," said D’Artisan; and 
that is, that you have your particular oustoms in finance^ 
and M. Fouquet has his own." 

M Mine, monsieur, spre the correot ones." 

*<1 do not say they aro not.” 

And you have accepted what was not due to you.” 

D’Arts^an’s eyes flashed. “What is not due to me 
yet, you meant to say, M. Colbert; for if 1 had received 
what waa not due to me at all, I should have committed 
a theft.” 

Colbert made no reply to this subtlety. **Tou then 
owe fifteen thousand livres to the public chest,” said he, 
carried away by his jealous ardor, 

“ Then you must give me credit for them," replied D* Ar- 
tagnan, with his imperceptible irony, 

“ Kot at all, monsieur.” 

“WelLl what will you do, then? Ton will not take my 
nmUauig front me, will you^” 

«Tou must letum them to my chest.” 

11 Oh I Monsieur Colbert, don’t reckon upon that’ 

« The king wants his money, monsieur.” 

** And I, monsieur, I want the king’s moo^." 

** That may be; but you must return this.^ 

** Not a 80V. I have ^waya undentood that inmatten 
of aompttiMUi, as^you call it, a good caahim never gives 
tnbk or takes hack.” 
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“ Then, nu^sieur, we shall see what the king will say 
about it. I will show him this note, which proves that 
M. JFouquet not only pays what he does not owe, but tliat 
he does not even take care of vouchors for the' sums that 
he has paid.’* 

“ Ah I now I understand why you have taken that paper, 
M. Colbert!” 

Colheit did not perceive all that there was of a threat¬ 
ening character in his name pronounced in a certain 
manner. “ You shall see hereafter wliat use I will make 
of it,” said he, holding up the paper in his fingers. 

“ Oh! ” said D’Artagnan, snatching tlie paper from him 
with a rapid movement; “ I understand it perfectly well, 
M. Colbert; I have no occasion to wait for that.” And 
he crumpled up in his pocket the paper ho had so cleverly 
seized.' 

“ Monsieur, monsieur! ” cried Colbert, this is vio¬ 
lence I ” 

Nonsense! You must not he particular about a sol¬ 
dier’s manners! ” replied D’Artagnan. “ I kiss your 
han(^, my dear M. Colbert.” And he went out, laughing 
in the face of the future minister. 

“ That man, now,” muttered he, “ was about to grow 
quite friendly ; It la a great pity X was obliged to cub hia 
company so son^ ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

:^;biL(wopbt op tub hbabt and win). 

PoB a man who had seen so many much more dai^^- 
ous ones, the position of D’Ajrtagnan with reapeet to M. 
Oolbett waa only oomio. D’Artagnon, therefore, did sot 
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deny himself the satisfaction of laughing at the expense 
of monsieur Tintendant, from the Rue des PetitB>Champs 
to the Rue des Lombards. It was a great while since 
D’Artagnan had laughed so long together. He was still 
laughing when PIancb@t appeared, laughing likewise, at 
the doer of his house; for Planchet, since the retum of 
his patron, since the entrance of the English guineas, 
passed the greater part of bis life in doing what D’Arta- 
gnan had only done from Rue-Neuve des Petits-Champs 
to the Rue des Lombards. 

« You are home, then, my dear master f ” said Planchet. 
"No^my friend,” replied the musketeer; ‘<I am off, 
and that quic^y. I will snp with you, go to bed, sleep 
five hours, and at break of day leap into my saddle. Has 
my horse had an extra feed ? ” 

“EhI my dear master,” replied Planchet, “you know 
very well that your horse is l;he jewel of the family; that 
my lads aro caressing it all day, and cramming it with 
sngar, nuts, and biscuits. You ask me if he has had an 
extra feed of oats; you should ask if he has not had 
enough to burst him.” * 

. “ Very well, Planchet, that is all right. Now, then, I 
pass to w|iat oonoems me—my supper?” 

“ Ready. ^ smoking roost joint, white wine, crayfish, 
and f^h*gathered cherries. All ready, my mester.” 

“ You are a capital fellow, Planchet; ccgue on, then, let 
US snp, and 1 will go to bed?* 

During supper D’Artognon observed that Planchet kept 
rubbing his forehead, as if to facilitate the issue of some 
idea closely pent within his brain. He looked with an 
air of'kindness at this worthy companion of .former ad> 
ventures and misadventures, and, clinking glass against 
glass, ** Come, Planchet,” said he, “ let us see what it is 
that gives you so much trouble to bring forth. MirdiomJ 
speak.firedy, and quickly.” 
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** Well, tl^ is it,” replied Planchot: “you appear to 
me to be going on some expedition or other." 

“ I don’t say that I am not.” 

'“Then yon have some new idea?” 

“ That is possible, too, Planchet.” 

“ Then there will be fresh capital to be ventured P I 
will lay down fifty thousand Hvres upon the idea you are 
about to carry out." And so saying, Planchet rubbed his 
h ands one against the other with a rapidity evincing ^eat 
delight 

“ Planchet,” said D’Artaguafi, “ there is hut one mis¬ 
fortune in it.” 

. “ And what is that ? ” 

“ That the idea is 'not mine. I can risk nothing upon 
it.” 

These words drew a deep sigh from the heart of 
Planchet. That Avor iee is an ardent oounselpr^, she 
carries away he^ man, as ^ten'did'Jesus, to the moun¬ 
tain, and wten once she has shown to ^'unfortunate all 
the kingdoms of tlio earth, she is able, to reposO herself 
knowing full well that she has left her companion Envy to 
gnaw his heart. Planchet had tasted of riches easily 
^ acquired, and was never afterwards likely to stop in his 
desires; but as he had a good heart in spito of his covet¬ 
ousness, as he adored D’Artagnan, he could not refr^ 
from making him a thousand recommendationa, eatdi 
more affectionate than the oEhers. Hp would not have 
been sorry, nevertheless, to have caught a little bint of 
secret his master concealed so ^11; tricks, turns, 
counseb uid traps were all useless, D'Artognmi let noth¬ 
ing confidential escape him. The evening passed thna 
Aft« sapper the poitmwteau occupied D’Artagnan, he 
took a tom to the stable, patted his hofise, and examined 
his shoM and 1^; then, having counted ever his money, 
be went to he^ sLeeping as if only twenty, because he 
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^eithar inquietude nor remoree; he closed his ^es five 
minutes after he had blcnm out his lamp. Many arents 
might, however, have kept him awake. Thought tioiled 
in his brain, conjectures abounded, and D’Artagnan was 
a great drawer of horoscopes; but, with that imperturbable 
phl^m which does more thau genius for the fortune and 
happiness of men of action, he put oif reflection till the 
nort day, for fear, he said, not to be fresh when he wanted 
to be so. 

Tlie day came. The !Riie des Lombards had its share 
of the caresses of Aurora with the rosy fingers, and D’Ar¬ 
tagnan arose like Aurora. He did fiot awaken anybody, 
be placed his portmanteau under his arm, descended the 
stairs without making one of them oreak, and without dis¬ 
turbing one of the sonorous anoringa in every story from the 
garret to the cellar, then, having saddled his horse, shut the 
stablti and house doors, he set off, at a foot-pace, on hia 
expedition to Bretagne. He had done quite right not to 
trouble bimseU with all the political and diplonmtic affsdts 
which solicited his attention; for, in the morning, in fresh¬ 
ness and mild twilight, his ideas developed themselves 
in purity and abundance.' In the first place, he passed 
before the house Fouquet, and threw in a large gaping box 
ibe fortunate order which, the evening before, he bad had 
so much trouble to recover from the hooked fingers of 
the intendant. Plab^ in an envelope, and addressed to 
Fouquet, it had not even been divined by Planohet, who 
in divination was equal to Calchaa or the Pythian ApoUa 
D*Artagna|i thus sent back the order to Fouquet, with¬ 
out compromising himself, and without having thenoe- 
j^rward any leproaohee to piake himself. When be bad 
{SSedt^ this proper restitution, ** Kow,” said he to him¬ 
self, let us inhale much matem^ air, nuidit freedom 
ffom own, much heMth) let us allow tiwhmsa iSephyx, 
pqfE if im bad to leipin an atwestto, to 
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breathe, and H ns he yery ingenious in our little oidcula* 
tions,, It is tme,” said D’Artagnan, “ to form a plan of 
the campaign, and, according to the method of M. Turenne, 
who has a large head fall of all sorts of good counsels, be¬ 
fore the planof the campaign it is advisable to draw a stiik-> 
ing portrait of the generals to whom we are opposed. Zn 
the first place, M. Fouquet presents himself.. What is 
M.Foaquet?—M. Fouqnet,” replied D’Artagnan to himself 
is a handsome man very much beloved by the women, 
a generous man very much beloved by the poets; a man 
of wit, imtch execrated by pretenders. Wdl, now I am 
neither woman, poet, nor pretender: I neither love nor 
hate monsieur le surintendani 1 find myself, there¬ 
fore, in the same position in which M. <le Turenne fonnd 
himself when opposed to the l^ince de Cond6 at Jargeau, 
Gien and the Fanbourg Saint-Antoine. He did not execrate 
monsieur le prince, it is true, bat ho obeyed the king. 
Monsieur le prince is an agreeable man, but the king is 
king. Turenne heaved a deep sigh, called GondS ‘ My 
cousin,’ and swept away his army. Now what does the 
king wish 7—That does not concern me. Now, what does 
M. Colbert wish ?—Oh, that’s another thing, M. Colbert 
wishes all that M. Fonquet does not wish. Then what 
does M. Fouqnet wish 7—Oh, that is serious.—^M. Fonquet 
wishes precisely for all which the king wishes.” 

This monologue ended, D’Arta^an began to langh, 
whilst makiDg his whip whistle in the air. Ho was already 
on the high road, frightening the birds in the hedges, listen¬ 
ing to the livies ehinking and dancing in his leather pocket, 
at every step; and, let ns confras it, every time that D’Ar- 
taguan fouivl himself in such conditions, tendemess was 
not his dontinant vice. Come,” said he, I cannot think 
the expedition a Very dangerous ohe; and It will fall out 
with my voyage as with that piece M. Vohlt took me to 
fleehtLcfifion, whieh wt» called, I thinki * Much Ado about 
Mothlng.’” , 
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CHAPTER X 

tsb joukhby. 

It whs perhaps tlie fiftieth time since the day cm which 
we lopen this history, that this man, with a heart of bronze 
and muscles of steel, had left house and friends, every¬ 
thing, in short> to go in search of fortune and death. The 
one—that is to say, death—had constantly retreated before 
him, as if afraid of him i the other—^that is to say, fortune 
—for a month post only had really made an alliance with 
him. Although he waa not a great philosopher, after the 
fashion of either Epicurus or Socrates, he was a powerful 
spirit, having knowledge of life,and endowed with thought. 
Ko one is as brave, os adventurous, or as skillful as D’Ar* 
tagnan, without being at the same time inclined to be a 
dreamer* He liad picked lip, here and there, some scraps 
of M. de la Boohefoucault, worthy of being translated into 
latin by MM. de Port Royal; and be bad made a ooUec* 
tion, enpc^etmt, in the soci^y of Athos and Aramis, of 
many mortels of Seneca and Cicero, translated by them, 
and applied totheuses of common life. That contempt of 
riches which our Gt^oon had observed as an article of faith 
durmg thethlrty*tLve first years of his life, had for a long 
time bem oansidered by him as Ihe first article of the code 
ofbravery. ^Article first,^ said.he, “A mania brave 
because be has nothing. A man has notiiin^ because he 
deafflaes riches.** Therefore, with these prinmpleB, which, 
as we have said, had regulated the thirty-fii^ fir^ years 
of his Uf^ lyArtagnan was no sooper possessed of riches, 
ihaiL he frit It necessary to aric binisril if, In spite ef his 
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Eifllies, be still btave. To this, for any other but 

lyArtiignaii, tiie events of the Place de Qrdve might have 
served as a reply. Many oonecienoM would have been 
satisfied with them, but D’Artagnan was brave enough to 
ask himself sincerely and conscientiously if he were brave. 
Therefore to this 

'*But it appears to me that 1 drew promptly enough, 
and cut and ^rust pretty freely on the Place de Orive, to 
be satisfied of my bravery,” D’Artagnanhad himself replied. 
“ Gently, captain, that Is not an answer. . 1 was brave that 
day, because they were burning my house, and there are a 
hundred, and even a thousand, to speak against one, that 
if those gentlemen of the riots had not formed that un< 
lucky idea, their plan of attack would have succeeded, or, 
at least, it would not have been I who would have opposed 
myself to It. Now, what will be brought against me ? I 
have no house to be burnt in Bretagne; I have no treasure 
there that can be taken from me.—No; but I have my 
skin; that precious skin of M. d’Artagnan, which to him 
is worth more than all the houses and all the treasures of 
the world. That skin to which I cling above everything, 
because it is, everything considered, the binding of a body 
which incloses a heart very warm and ready to fight, and, 
eonsequently, to live. Tben^-1 do desire to live: and, in 
reality, I live much better, more completely, since I have 
become rich. Who the devil ever said that money spoiled 
life t TTpon my soul, it is no,8uch thing, on the contrary, 
it seems as if X absorbed a double quantity of air and snn. 
Mwdiousit what vrill it be then, if I double that fortune; 
and if, instead of the switch I now hold in my band, I 
should ever carry the b£ton of a markshal ? Then I really 
don^ know If there wiU he, from that moment, enough of 
air and sud for me. In fact, this is not a dream, who the 
devil would oppose it^ if the king made me a markihai, as 
' hisiather, ging Louis Xm., made a duke and constable 
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of Albert de titiyiiea ? Am I not as brave, and much more 
ibtcilli^iit, tban that imbecile de Yitry?. Aht tbat’s 
exiustly vrhat will prevent my advancement: 1 have 
much wit. Luckily, if there is any justice in this world, 
fortune owes me many compensations. She owes me cer¬ 
tainly, a recompense for all I did for Anne of Austria, and 
ah indemnideation for all she has not done for me. Then, 
at the present, 1 am very well with a king, and with a 
king who has the appearance of determining to reign. May 
Qod keep him in that illustrious road! For, if he is resolved 
to reign, he will want me; and if he wanls me, he will give 
me What he has promised me—warmth and light; so that 
I-march, comparatively, now, as Imarched formerly,—from 
nothing to everything. Only the nothing of to-day is the 
all of former days; there has only this little change taken 
place in my life. Andnow let ns see! let us take the part 
of the heart, as I just now was speaking of it. But in 
truth, I only spoke of it from memory.” And the Giasoon 
applied his hand to his breast, as if he were actually seek¬ 
ing the place where his heart was. 

“Ah! wretch 1 ” murmured he, smiling with bitterness. 
“Ah! poor mortal species I You hoped, for an instant, 
that you had not a heart, and now you find you have one- 
bad courtier as thou art,—and even one of the most sedi¬ 
tious. you’ have a heart which speaks to you in favor of M. 
Fouquet.^ And what is M. Fou^uet, when the king is In 
question?—A conspirator, Octea) conspirator, who did not 
even give himself the trouble to conoeal his being a con¬ 
spirator; therefore, what a weapon would you' not hate 
s^inst hitipif his good grace, andhisintelligenoe hadnot 
ma^ a scabbard for that weapon. An armed revolt I— 
for, in fact, M. Fouquet has been'guilty ct an armed 
revolt. Thus, while thp king vaguely suspects M. Fou- 
quet of rebellion, I know it—could prove that M. Fou- 
quet had caused the sheddisgof the blood of Us majesty’s 
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' fflzbjects. Now, then, let us see? Kn'oiring Ml that, and 
holding my tongue, what further would this heart .wish 
in letum for a kind action of M. Fonquet’s, for an ad- 
wuice of fifteen thousand livres, for a diamond worth a 
thousand pistoles, for a smile in which there was as much 
bitterness as kindness?—I save bis life.” 

“ Now, then, I hope,” continued the musketeer, “ that 
this imbecile of a heart is going to preserve silence, and 
so he fairly quits with Fouquet. Now, then, the king 
becomes my sun, and as my heart is quits with M. Fou* 
quet, let him beware who places himsMf between me and 
my sun I Forward, for his majesty Louis XIV.I—For- 
w^l” 

These reflections were the only impediments which 
wero able to retard the progress of D’Artagnan. These 
reflections once made, he increased the speed of his home. 
But, however perfect his horse Zephyr might be, it 
could not hold out at such a pace forever. The day after 
his departure from Paris, be was left at Chartres, at the 
house of an old friend D’Artagnan had met with in an hMd- 
t«r of that city. From that moment, the musketeer traveled 
on pbst-horses. Thanks to this mode of locomotion, he 
traversed the space separating Chartres from ChfiteaU' 
briand. In the last of these two cities, tar enough from 
the coast to prevent any one guessing that D’A^ngnan 
wished to reach the sea—far enough from Paris to prevent 
all suspicion of his being a messenger from T/)uia XIV., 
whom' D’Artagnan had called his sun, without suspecting 
that he triio was only at present a rather poor star in the 
heaven of rofyalty, would, ontf^ day, make that star jiis 
emblem; the messenger of Louis XIV., we say, quitted 
the post and parohased a UdetcA the meanest appear* 
anoe,--oiie d tiiooe aoimalB which an officer of caVii%. 
Would never cShoceis for fear of being disgntoed. Excepts 
the oolorj this new aeqiusitian Veoalled to the nihdef 
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D’!ATtagii8n the famouB onuige-oolored horse vith whloh, 
or rather upon which, he had made his first appeatanoeia 
tile world. Truth to say, from the moment he crossed 
this new steed, it was no longer D’Artagnan who was 
traTeluig,~it was a good man clothed in an iron-gray 
Juttaucoryw, brown Aaitt-fle-cAausaes, holding the medium 
between a priest and a layman; that which brought him 
hearest to the churchman was, that D’Artagnan had 
placed on his head a eatotte of threadhare velvet, and over 
the calotte, a large black hat; nd more sword, a stick, 
bung hy 'a cord to his wrist, but to which, he prcnnuied 
himself, as an unexpected auxiliary, to join, upon occa¬ 
sion, a good dagger, ten inches long, concealed under his 
cloak. The ditlet pnrohased at difiteaubriand c»niploted 
the metamorphosis; it was called, or rather D'Aitagnan 
called it, Furet (ferret). 

** If 1 have changed &phyr into Furet,” said D’Artag- 
non, 1 must make some diminutive or other of my owp 
name. So, instead of D’Artagnan-f 1 will he Agnan, short; 
that is a conoession which I naturally owe to my gray 
coat, my round hat, and my rusty calotte." 

Monsieur d’Artagnan traveled, then, pretty easily upon 
Furet, who ambled like a true butter-woman's pa^ and 
whos with his amble, managed cheerfully about twelve 
leagues a day, upon four spindle-shanks, of which the 
practiced eye of D'Artagnan had appreciated the strength 
and safety beneath the thicl^mass of hair which covered 
them. Jogging along, the traveler .took notes, studied 
the country, which he traversed reserved and silant, ever 
aeehdng tha^most plausible pretext for readiiDg Belle- 
ble-en-Mer, and for seeing everything without arousing 
auspioion. In this manner, he was enabled to GGnvinoe 
himself of the importance the event assumed in propor* 
tion jss he drew near to it In this remote country, .in 
this amfient duchy of Bretagne, wbhdi^was not Frax^ at 
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ti»t period, mi is not so even now, the people knew 
nothing of the king of France. They not only did not 
know him, hut were unwilling to know him. One face— 
a single one—floated visibly for tbeim upon the political 
euiient. Their ancient dukes no longer ruled them; 
government was a void—nothing more. In place of the 
sovereign duke, the seigneurs of parishes reigned withotA 
control; and, above these seigneurs, God, who has never 
been forgotten in Bretagne. Among these sueerains of 
chftteaux and belfries, {he most powerful, the richest, and 
the most popnlar, was M. Fouquet, seignenr of BeUe^Isle. 
Even in the country, even within sight of that mysterious 
isle, legends and traditions consecrate its wonders. 
Everyone might not penetrate it: the isle, of an extent of 
six lei^es in length, and six in breadth, was a seigno* 
rial property, which the people had for a long time 
respected, covered as it was with the name of Ifotz, so 
redoubtable in the country. Shortly after the erection of 
this seigniory into a marquisate, Belle-Isle passed to M. 
Fouquet The celebrity of the isle did not date from 
yesterday; its name, or rather its qualification, is traced 
bade to ^e remotest antiquity. The ancients called 
it Eakmtae, from two Greek words, signifying beautiM 
Isle. Thus, at a distance of eighteen hundred years, it 
had home, in another idiom, the same name it stUl bears. 
There was, then, something in itself in this property of 
M. Fouquet’s, besides its position of six leagues off the 
coast of France; a position which makes it a sovereign in 
its maritime BoUtude, like a majestlo ship which disdahu 
roads, and proudly casts anchor in mid-ooean.' 

D’Artagnon learnt all this without appearing tiie least 
in tjhe wor)d astonished. He also learnt that the best 
▼ay to get inteUigence was to go to La Roche-Bemard, a 
toimhly hnportaht city at the mouth of the VUalne. 
Fethape there he eoold emhakk; If not, croesing the salt 
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Tnll^ ^^hfl^^, he tTOuM repair to 6a6raiuie-eii>Croislo, to vait 
for an oppoHonity to cross over to Belle-Isle. He hail 
discovered, iJesides, since his departure from CMteau- 
brl^d, that nothing would be impossible for Furet under 
the impolsion of M. Agnan, and nothing to M. Agaan 
through the Initiative of Furet. He prepared, tfarai, to sup 
a teal and a tourteau, in a hotel of La Roche-Bemard, 
and ordered to be brought from the cellar, to wash down 
these two Breton dishes, some cider, which, the moment 
it touched his Ups, he perceived to !be more Breton still. 


CHAPTER XI. 

HOW D’AnTAOHAJI HKCAHII! ACQUAINTETI WITH A POBT, WHtf 
HAD TtUtMliD rnmTXB FOB TUB BAKB OF PHINTUIO UIS • 
OWN VXKSSB. 

Bbfobb taking his place at table, D’Artagnan acquired, 
as was his custom, all the information he could; but it is 
an axiom of curiosity, that every man who wishes to 
question well and fruitfully ought in the first place to lay 
himself open to questions. D’Artagnan sought, then, 
with his usual skill, a promising questioner in the hos¬ 
telry of La'' Roobe-Beinaid. At the moment, there were 
in the house, oft the first story, two travelers either pre¬ 
paring for supper, or at supper itself. B’Artagnan had 
seen their nags in the stable, and their equipages in the 
iaUe. One traveled with a lackey, undonjl>tedly a person 
of Cemsideration;—two Ferche mares, sleek, aqjmd beasts, 
werb suitable means of locomotion. The qther, s little 
feUov, a ttaveler ol meagte appearance, wearing a dusty 
aurtdftt, dirty linoti, and boots more worn by the pave- . 
jBBdiit thaft stiriup, had oaiM ftODl Hantss'wlUi a tnrt 
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diwn by a h^rse so like Furet in color, that lyAltagnan 
might have gone a hundred miles without finding a better 
matdi. This cart oontained divers large ^kets wrapped' 
ill pieces of old stuff. 

“That traveler yonder,” said D’Artagnan to himself, 
“ is the man for my money. lie will do, ho suits me; I 
ought to do for and suit him; M. Agnan, with the gra;|^ 
doublet and the rusty calottts, is not unworthy of'supping 
with the gentleman of the old boots and still older horse.” 

This said, D’Artagnan called the host, and desired him 
to send his teal, taurteau, and eider np to the chamber of 
the gentleman of modest exterior. lie himself olimhed, 
a plate in his hand, the wooden staircase which led to the 
chamber, and began to knock at the door. 

“Come in 1 ” said the unknown, D Artagnan enteredf 
with a simper on his lips, his plate under his ami, bis 
bat in one band, ids candle in the other. 

“ Excuse me, monsieur,” said he, “ I am, as yon are, a 
traveler; I know no one in the hotel, and I have the bed 
habit of losing my spirits when I eat alone; so that my 
repast appears a 1^ one to me, and docs not nourish me. 
Your face, which I saw just now, when you came down 
to have some oysters opened,--your face pleased me 
much. BesideB, I have observed you have a horse just 
like mine, and that the host, no doubt on account of that 
resemblance, has placed them side by side in the stable, 
where they appear to ^ree^amazingly well together. I 
therefore, monsieur, do not see any reason why the mas¬ 
ters should he separated when the horses sre united. 
Accordingly, I %m come to request the pleasure of being 
admitted tq your table. My name is Agnan, at your aer* 
yiee, monsieur, the unworthy steward of a rich seigneur, 
wl^ wishes to purchase some salt-mmes In this conntryi 
and Bends ine to examine his future aoqiiisitions. In. 
truth, moDSiear, I should be well pleased if' my obunte* 
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nance were as agreeable to yen as yofuis is to me; for, upon 
my honor, I am quite at your serrice ” 

The stranger, whom D’Artagnan saw for the font time, 
—^fbr before he had only caught a glimpse of him^the 
stranger had bla(^ and brilliant eyes, a yellow comj^lex^ 
ion, a brow a little wrinkled by the weight of fifty years, 
lonJlomie in his features coUectively, hut some cunning 
In his look. 

"One would say,” thought D’Artagnan, “that this 
merry fellow has never exercised more than the upper 
part of his bead, his eyes, and bis brain. He must be a 
man of sdenoe; his mouth, nose^ and chin signify abso¬ 
lutely nothing.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the latter, with whose mind and 
person we have been making so free, “ you do me much 
honor; not that 1 am ever ennuyg, for I have,” added he, 

ainUin^, company which amusos mo always; hiitf 

never mind that, 1 am yery happy to receive you.” 3at 
when saying this, the man with the worn boota cast an 
uneasy look at his table, from which the oysters had dis¬ 
appeared, and upon which there was nothing left but a 
morsel of salt bacon. 

“ Monsieur,” D’Artagnan hastened to say,«the host is. 
bringing me up a pretiy piece of roasted poultry and a 
superb iourteau.” D’Artagnan had read in the look of' 
his companion, however rapid it disappeared, the fear of ' 
an attack by a parasites he divined justly. At this open- 

fog, the features of the man of modest exterior rela^;. 
end, as. if he had watched the moment for his entrance, ta 
D’Artagnan spoke, the host appeared, bearing the an- 
nounoed dishes. '!l^ taurteau and the teal were added to 

the mora^ of brdled bacon; D’Artagnan and his gnest 
bowed, set down opposite to each ether, and, like two 
hrotbscsi idwred the bacon and the other diahes. 
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Monsieur,’! sfdd D’Artisan, **jcn must oonfess that 
associatton is a vonderfol thing.” 

How so?” replied the stranger, with his moatii full. 

** Well, 1 will tell you,” replied D’Aitagnan. 

The stranger gave a short truce to the movement of 
bis jaws, in order to hear the better. 

“In the first place,” oontinued D’Artagnan, “instead 
of one candle, which each of us had, we have two.” 

“ That is true I ” said the stranger, struok with the ex* 
' treme lucidity of the observation. 

“Then I see that you e^ my ^ourteou in ptefermue, 
whilst I, in preference, eat your bacon.” 

“ That is true again.” 

“ And then, in addition to being better lighted and eat¬ 
ing what we prefer, I j>lace the pleasure of your com* 
pany.” 

“Truly, monsieur, you are very jovial,” said ttie un¬ 

known, cheerfully. 

"Yes, monsieur; jovial, as all people are who carry 
nothing on their minds, or, for that matter in their heads. 
Oh! 1 can see It is quite another sort of thing with you,” 
continued D’Artagnw; “ I can read in your eyes all sorts 
of genius.” 

“Oh, monsieur! ” 

“ Oome, confess one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“ That you are a learned m&u.” 

“ Ma/ot / monsieur.” 

“jsftfti;” 

“Almost.” 

“Com^ then!” 

“I am an author.” 

“There!” cried D’Artagnan, clapping his hands, “I 
knew I oould not be deceived I It is a miiadet” 

“Monsieur—-” 
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"Wliatl bIuiU I have the honor of passing the evening 
in the society of an author, of a oelehtated author, per¬ 
haps?” 

“ Ob I ” said the unknown, blushing, ^ celebrated, mon- 
fiieur, celebrated is not the word.” 

*‘Mod&st!” cried D’Artagnan, transported, **he is 
modest! ” Then, turning towards the stranger, with a 
, character of blunt dmAomte; “But tell me at least the 
name of your works, monsieur; for you will please to 
observe you have not told me your name, and I have 
been forced to divine your genius.” 

“ My name is Jupenet, monsieur,” said the author. 

** A fine name! a grand name I upon my honor; and I 
do not know why—pardon me the mistake, if it be one— 
hut surely I have hmrd that name somewhere.” 

“1 have made verses,” said the poet, modestly. 

"Ah! that is it, then; I have heard them read.” 

** A tragedy.” 

"1 must have seen it played.” 

The poet blushed again, and said: "I do not think that 
eon be the case, for my verses have never been printed.” 

"Well, then, it must have been the tragedy which in¬ 
formed me of your name.” 

"You arc again mistaken, for MM. -the comedians of 
the Hdtel de Bourgogne, would have nothing to do with 
it,” said the poet, with a smile, the receipt for which oer- 
tain sorts of pride alone know the secret. D’Artagnan 
bit his lips. ** Thus, then, you see, numaienr,” continued 
the poet, "you are in error on my account, and that not 
heipg at all known to you, you have never beard tdl ol 

• 

"AhI that confounds me, .That name, Jiipenet, ap¬ 
pears to me, nevertheless, iLflne name, and quite as 
worthy of being known as tnew of MM. Oomeille, or 
Botroo, or Gamier. I hope, moosieor, you will have the 
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goodness to topeat to me s part of yonr tragedy'ptes- 
ently, by way of dessert, for Instance. That will be 
sugared roast mest,-^orit'o«x/ Ah 1 pardon me, moo* 
sieor, that was a little oath wbloh esoap^ me, beoause It 
is a habit with my lord and master. I sometimes allow 
myself to usurp that Jittle oath, as it seems in pretty 
gc^ taste. I take this liberty only In his absence, please 
to observe, for you may understand that in his presenoe 
•~bat, in truth, monsieur, this eider is abominable; do yon 
not think so ? And besides, the pot is of such an irregular 
shape it will not stand on the table.” 

“ Suppose we were to make it level ? ” 

“To be sure; but with what? ” 

“With this knife” 

“And the teal; with what shall we cut that up? .Do 
you not, by chance, mean to touch the teal ? ” 

“ Certainly,” 

“Well, then- 

“Wait.” 

And the poet rummaged in his pocket, and drew out a 
piece of brass, oblong, quadrangular, about a line in thick¬ 
ness, and an inch and a half in length. But scarcely had 
this little piece of brass seen the light, than the poet ap¬ 
peared to have committed an imprudence, and made a 
movement to put it back again in his pocket. D’Arta- 
gnan perceived this, for he was a man that nothing 
escaped. He Irtretched fo^tli his hand towards the piece 
of brass: “ Humph ! that which you hold in your hand 
ia pretty; will you allow me to look at it ? ” 

“Certainly,” said the poet, who appeared to have 
yielded too soon to a first impulse. “ Certainly, you may 
look at it: Wt it will be in vain for you to look at it,” 
added he, with a satisfied air; “if 1 were not,to tell yoa 
its use, yon would never fi4esa.it.” 
voi»it»—d 
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D’Aitagnan had seized as an avowal the hesitation of 
the poet, and his eagerness to conceal the piece of brass 
which a first movement bad induced him to take out of 
his pocket. His attention, thaii;efore once awakened on 
this point, he surrounded himself with a circumspection 
which gave him a superiority on all occasions. Besides, 
wt^atever M. Jupenet might say about it, by a simple 
inspection of tlie object, he perfectly well knew what 
it was. It was a character in print^g. 

" Gan. you guess, now, what this is ? ” continued the 
poet. 

“ No,” said D’Artagnan, “ no, tna foi t ” 

‘‘Well, monsieur,” said M. Jupenet, “this little piece 
of metal is a printing letter.” 

“Bah!” 

“ A capital.” 

“ Stop^ stop, stop,” said D*Artagnan, opening his eyes 
very innocently. 

“ Yes, monsieur, a capital; the first letter of my name.” 

“And this is a letter, is it?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well, I will confess one thing to you.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ No, I will not, I was going to say something stupid.” 

“No, no,” said Master Jupenet, with a patronizing 
air. 

“ Wel^then, I cannot comprehend, if that is a letter, 
how you can make a word.” 

“A word?” 

“ Yes, a printed word.” 

“ Oh, th^t*8 very easy.” 

“ Let me see.” 

“Does it interest you?” 

“Enormously.” 

“Well^l will explain the thing to yon. Attend.” 
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*>I am att^ding.** 

‘‘Thatisit*’ ’ 

“Good.” 

“ Look attentively.” 

“lam looking.” D’Artagnan, in fact, appeared absorbed 
in observations. Jiipenet drew from his pocket seven or 
eight other pieces of brass smaller than the first. 

“ Ah, ah,” said D’Artagnan. 

“What!” 

“ You have, then, a whole printing-office in your pocket, 
Pesfs/ that is curious indeed.” 

“Is it not?” 

“ Good God, what a number of thinga we leam by 
traveling.” 

“ To your health I ” said Jupenent, quite enchanted, 

“ To yours, mordimx^ to yours. But—an instant—not 
in this cider. Jt is an abominable drink, unworthy of a 
man who quenches his thirst at the Hippocrene fountain 
—is not it so you call your fountain, you poets ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur, our fountain is so called. That comes 
from two Greek words — hippoa^ which means a horse, 
and-” 

“Monsieur,” interruptedB'Artagnan, “you shall drink 
of a liquor which comes from one single French word, and 
is none the worse for that—from the word grape f this 
cider gives me the heartburn. Allow me to inquire of 
your host if there is not a gwd bottle of Beaugency, or of 
the Cetan growth, at the hack of the large bins in his 
cellar." 

The host, being sent for, immediately attended. 

“Monsieur,"'interrupted the poet, “takecafe, we shall 
not have time to drink the wine, unless we make great 
haste, for I must take advantage ol the tide to eeoa» the 
boat.” 

“ What boat ? ” asked D’Artaghan. 
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“ Why the boat which sets out for Belle-Isle I ** 

■ “Ah—for Belle-Isle,” said the musketeer, “that Is 
good.” 

“ Bah I you will have plenty of time, monsieur,” replied 
the Mtelier, unoorkmg the bottle^ “the boat will not leave 
t.hin hour.” ' 

“But who will give me notice ?” said the poet 

“Your fellow-traveler,” replied the host. 

“ But I scarcely know him.” 

“ When you h^r him departing, it will be time ior you 
to go.” 

“ Is he going to Belle-Isle, likewise, then P ” 

“Yes.” 

“ The traveler who Ims a lackey ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 
“ He is some gentleman, no doubt P ” 

, “ I know nothing of him.” 

“ What I—^know nothing of him ? ” 

“No, all I know is, that he is drinking the same wine as 
, you.” 

“ P6«fe/~that is a great honor for us,” saidD’Art^an, 
filling his companion’s glass whilst the host went out. 

“So,” resumed the poet, returning to his dominant 
ideas, “ you never saw any printing done ? ” 

“Never.” 

“Well, then, take the letters thus, which compose the 
word, you^see: A B; ma/tnV here is an B, two EE, then 
aG.” And he assembled the letters with a swiftness and 
gkill which did not escape the eye of X/Artagnan. 
said he, as he ended. 

“Goodl” said D'Artagnan; “here are plenty of lettere 
got together; buthoware they kept so P” Ai^ he poured 
oat a eeo(^ glass for the poet. M. Jupen^' emil^ like 
a man irtio has an answeir for everything; thenhepoUed 
out—etiU from hia pooket—«little metal ruler, oomposad 
of two pattBr like a oarpeater*8 rule» againet irtilab he put 
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together, Biut in a line, the ebaraotera, holding them nnder 
hia left thumh. 

*< And what do you call that little metal ruler? ” said 
D’Artagnan, “ for, I suppose, all these things have 
names.” 

“This is called a conywaiug-stick,” said Jupenet; "it 
is hy the aid of this stick Umt the lines are formed.” 

" Come, then, I was not mistakeu in what I said; you 
have a press in your pocket ” said D’Artagnan, laughing 
with an air of simplicity so stupid, that the poet, was 
completely his dupe.” 

" No,” replied he; but I am too lazy to write, and when 
I have a verse in my head, I print it immediately. That 
is a labor spared.” 

Mordioiml" thought D’Artagnan to himself, "this 
must be cleared up.” And under a pretext, which did not 
embarrass the musketeer, who was fertile in expedients, 
he left the table, went downstairs, ran to the shed under 
which stood the poet’s little cart, poked the point of his 
poniard into the stuff which enveloped one of the packages, 
whioh he found full of types, like those which the poet had 
in his pocket.” 

"Humph!” said D’Artagnan, "T do not yet know 
wheither M. Fouquet wishes to fortify Bolle-Tsle; but, at 
all events, here arc some spiritual munitions for the castle.” 
Then, enchanted with his rich discovery, he ran up-stairs 
again and resumed his plac^at the table. 

D’Artagnan had learnt what ho wished to know. 11% 
however, remained, none the less, face to face with his part¬ 
ner, to the moment when they heard from the next room 
symptoms pf a person’s being about to go out. The prin¬ 
ter was immediately on foot; he had given orders for bis 
hone to he got ready. His carriage was wuting at the 
door. The second traveler got into his saddle^ in the oourb- 
Tird, with his lack^. D’Axtagnaa followed Jupeoet to 
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the door; be embaiked bis cart and horse on board the 
boat. As to the optilent traveler, ho did the same with 
his two horses and servant. But all the wit D'Ar> 
tagnan employed in endeavoring to find out bis name was 
lost—he could learn nothing. Only he took such notice 
of his countenance, that it was impr^sed upon his mind for¬ 
ever. B’Artagnan bad a great inclination to embark with 
the two travelers, but an interest, 'more powerful than 
curiosity—that of success—repelled him from the shore, 
and brought him back again to the hostelry. He entered 
with a sigh, and went to bed directly in order to he ready 
early in the morning with fresh ideas and the sage ooim- 
sel of jsnffioing sleep. 


CHAPTER m 

S*ABTAONAK COUTINUBS HIS IKVBSTlOATIOirB. 

t. 

At daybreak D’Artagnan saddled Fuiet, who had fared 
sumptuously all night, devouring the remainder of the oats 
and hay left by her companions. The musketeer sifted 

all he possibly could out of the host, whom he found cun* 

mistiiiBtful, *wid dovottid^ body aJid sold, to M, Fou- 

quet. Li order not to awaken the suspicions of this man, 
he carried on bis fable of being a probable purchaser of 
some salt mines. To have embarked for BeUe-Isle at 
Boohe-Bemard, would have been to e^qiose himself still 
tother to comments which had, perhaps, been already 
made, and would be carried to the castle. Moreover, it 
was (Ungolar that this traveler and his hmkey should have 
remained a mystery to D’Artagnan, in spite of all tiie 
qaesttoDB addressed by him to the host, who appeared to 
know Mm perfectly weUL The musketeer thenmade some 
inquiries oonoeming Uie salt-mines, and took the (road to 
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I 

At daybreak B’Artagnan saddled Furet, who had fared 
sumptuously all night, devouring the remainder of the oats 
and hay left by her companions. The musketeer sifted 
all he possibly could out of the host, whom he found cun- 

nlng, mistruHtful, imd devoted, IxKly and booI, to Fou- 

quet. In otder not to awaken the suspicioDB of this man, 
he carried -on bis fable of being a probable purchaser of 
some salt mines. To have Umbarked for Belle-Isle at 
Boohe-Bemard, would have been to expose himself still 
tother to oomments which bad, perhaps, been already 
made, and would be carried to the castle. Moreover, it 
was singular that this traveler and his lackey should have 
remained a mystery to D’Axtagnan, in spite of all the 
qnestionB addressed by him to the host^ who appeared to 
know him perfectly well. The musketeer then made somB 
inquixies oonoeming the salt-mines, and took the iioad to 
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the marshes, leavhig the sea on his right, and penetrating 
into that vast and desolate plain which resembles a sea of 
mud, of which, here and there, a few crests of salt silver 
the undulations. Fuiet walked admirably, with his little 
nervous legs, along the foot-wide causeways which sepa¬ 
rate the salt-mines.* lyArtagnan, aware of the oonse- 
quenoes of a fall, which would result in a cold bath, allowed 
him to go as he liked, contenting himself with looking at, 
on the honson, three rocks, that rose up like lance-bladee 
from the bosom of the plain, destitute of verdure. Hrial, 
the bourgs of Batz and Le Croisic, exactly resembling each 
other, attracted and suspended his attention. If the trav¬ 
eler turned round, the better to make his observatiohs, he 
saw on the other side an horizon of three other steeples, 
Gu4rande, Le Poulighen, and Saint-Joachim, which, in 
their circumference, represented a set of skittles, of wUch 
he and Fnret were but the wandering ball. Pirial was 
the drst little port on his right. He went thither, with 
the names of the principal salters on his lips. At the 
moment he reached the little port of Pirial, five large 
baigtes, laden with stone, were leaving it. It appeared 
strange to D’Artagnan, that stones should be leaving a 
country where none are found. Ho had recoune to all 
the amenity of M. Agnan to learn fi^m the people of the 

port the cause of this singular arrangement. An old fish¬ 
erman replied to M. Agnan, that the stones, very certainly 

did not oome from Firial or the marshes* 

“Where do they come from, then?” asked the mut^ 
keteer. 

Monsieur, they come from Nantes and Pambosuf.’* 

“ Where «re they going, then f ” 

“ Monsieur, to Belle-Isle.” 

“Ah 1 ahl ” said lyArtagnaik in tiie same tone he had 
assumed to tell the printer that his character interested 
him; “are they building at BeUe-lsle, tben?’^ 
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** Why, yea, monaieuT, M. Fouqnet has the walls of tbs 
easUe repaired every year.” 

“Isit iuruins, then?” 

“ItUold.” 

** Thank yofu.” 

« The fact is,” said D’Artagnan to himself, “ nothing 
la mote natural; every proprietor has a right to repair 
his own property. It would be like telling me I was 
fortifying the Image-de-Notre-Dame, when I was simply 
obliged to make repairs. In good truth, I believe fedse 
reports have been made to his majesty, and he is ve:^ 
likely to be in the wrong.” 

“ You must confess,” continued he then, aloud, and ad- 
didsaing the ^hernian—for his part of a suspicious man 
was imposed upon him by the object even of bis mis¬ 
sion—‘‘ you must confess, my dear monsieur, that these 
Btones travel in a very curious fashion.” 

“How so?” said the flshenpan. 

“ They come from Nantes or Painboeuf by the Loire, 
do they not ? ” 

« With the tide.” 

‘*That is convenient,—I don’t say it is not; bat why 
do they not go straight from Sainb-Kaizaite to BeUe-Isle ? ” 

“Ehl because the c/KnSanA (batges) are freeh-water 
boats, and take the sea hadly,” replied the fisherman. 

** That k not sufScient reason.” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur, one may see that you have never 
been a sailor,” added the fisherman, not without a sort of 

diadftiTi. 

“ Explain that to me, if you please, my good man. It 
appears to me that to come from Painboeuf tc^ Firial, and 
go fipm Firial to BeUe-lsIe, is as if we went from Boche- 
, Benmrd to Kantes, and from Kantes to Firial.” 

“ By water that would the nearest way ” replied the 
fisherman, impertorbably. 
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** But ther^ is an elbow f” 

The fisherman shook his head.' 

" The shortest road from one plaoe to another la astraight 
line,” continued B’Artagnan. 

You forget the tide, monsieur.” 

“Well! take the tide.” 

“ And the wind.” 

“ Well, and the wind.” 

“ Without doubt; the current of the Loire carries barks 
almost as far as Croisio. If they want to lie by a little, or 
to refresh the crew, they come to Pirial along the coast; 
from Pirialthey find another inverse current, which carries 
them to the Isle*Dumal, two leagues and a half.” 

“.Granted.” 

“ There the current of the Vilaine throws them upon 
another isle, the isle of Hoedic.” 

“ I agree with that.” 

“Well, mousieuT, from that isle to Belle-Isle the way is 
quite straight. The sea, broken both above and below, 
passes like a canal—^like a mirror between the two isles; 

the chaiandg glldo along upon it liko ducks upon the 

Loire; that’s how it is.” 

“ It does not signify,” said the obstinate M. Agnan; “ it 
is a long way round.” 

“ Ah I yes; buij M. Fouqaet will have it so,” replied, as 
conclusive, the fisherman, taking off his woolen cap at the 
enunciation of tliat respected name. 

A look from D'Artagtuui, a look as keen and piercing as 
a swoid-blade, found nothing in the heart of the old man 
but simple confidence—on his features, nothing but satis- 
fkciaoa and indifference. He said, “M. Fouquetwill have 
it BO;” as he* would have said, “ God has willed it.” 

B’Aitagiiau had already advanced too fiu in tiiis diieo* 
tion; besides, the ckaimda being gone, there remained • 
ootliJiig at Filial but a alogle bark—that of tiw old maoi 
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and it did not look fit for sea without great preparation. 
D’Artagnan therefore patted Furet, who, as a new proof 
of his charming character, resumed his march with his 
feet in the salt mines, and his nose to the dry wind, which 
bends the furze and the broom of this country. They 
reached Croisic about five o’clock, 

If D’Artagiiaii had been a poet, it woe a beautiful spec¬ 
tacle : the immense strand of a league or more, the sea . 
covers at high tide, and which, at the reflux, appears gray 
and desolate, strewed with polypi and seaweed, with 
pebbles sparse and white, like bones in some vast old cem¬ 
etery. But the soldier, the politician, and the ambitious 
man, had no longer the sweet consolation of looking' to¬ 
wards heaven, to read there a hope or a warning, A red 
sky signifies nothing to such people but wind and disturb¬ 
ance. White and fleecy clouds upon the azure only say 
that the sea will be smooth and peaceful. D’Artagnan 
found the sky blue, the breeze embalmed with saline per¬ 
fumes, and he said: will embark with the first tide, if 
it be but in a nutshell.” 

At Croisio as at Pirial, ho had remarked enormous heaps 

of Btone lying along the shore. These gigantic vallsj 

diminished every tide by the barges for Belle-Isle, were, in 

th© eyes of the musketeer^ the consequence iind the proof 

of what he had well divined at Filial. Was it a waU that 
M. Fouquet was oonstmcting ? was It s fortiflcation that he 
was erecting? To ascertain that, he must make fuller 
ol»eryatlonB. D’Artagnan put Furetintoa stable; supped, 

went to bed, and on the morrow took a walk upon the port 
or rather upon the shingle. De Croisio has a port of fifty 
feet; it has a look-out which resembles an enorpious MoeA$ 
(a kind of cake) elevated on a dish. The flat strand is the 
dish. Hondieite of barrowsful of earth amalgamated with 
pebbles, and rounded into cones, with sinuous passages 
between, are loak-oots and brioches at the same time. It 
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Is EH} now, md it was so two hundred years ago, only 
the brioche was not so large, and probably there were to 
be seen no trellises of lath around the brioche, which cousti* 
tute an ornament, planted like gardee-fous along the pas¬ 
sages that wind towards the little terrace. TTpon the 
shingle lounged three or four fishermen talking about 
sardines and shrimps. D’Artagnan, with his eyes ani¬ 
mated by rough gayety, and a smile upon his Ups, ap> 
proaehod these fishermen. 

“ Any fishing going on Ui day ? ” said he. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied one of them, “we are only 
waiting for the tide ” 

“Where do you flab, my friends? ” 

“ Upon the coasts, monsieur.” 

“ Which are the best coasts ? ” 

“Ah, that is all according. The tour of the isles, for 
example.” 

“ Yes, but they are a long way off, those isles, are they 
not?” 

** Not very; four loagueB.” 

“Four leagues! That is a voyage.” 

The fishermen laughed in M. Agnan’s face. 

“ Hear me, then,” said the latter, with an air of simple 
stupidity ^ “ four leases oft you \obg sight of loud, do you 

not?” 

“Why, not always.” 

Ah, it is a long way—tocf long, or else I would have 
asked you to take me aboard, and to show me what I have 
never seen.” 

“What is that?” 

“A live sea-fish.” 

“Monsieur comes from the province?” said aflshei^ 
man. 

“ Tes, 1 come from Paris.” 

The Bi^xm shrugged his sboidderB; tfaeo; 
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«*Have yon ever seen M. Fouquet in Paris?” asked het 
« Often,” replied D’Artagnan. 

Often I ” repeated the fishermen, closing tlieir circle 
roond the Parisian. “ Do you know him ? ” 

“A little; he ia the inti m ate friend of my master.” 

Ah! ” said the fisherman, in astonishment. 

**And,” said D’Artagnan, <‘I have seen all hie ch&teaux 
of Saint Mand4, of Yaux, and his hotel in Paris.” 

“ Is that a fine place ? ” 

« Superb.” 

is not so fine a place as Belle-Isle,” said the fisher¬ 
man. 

‘*Bah! ” cried M. d’Artagnan, breaking into a laugh so 
loud that ho angered all his auditors. 

“ It is very plain you have never seen Belle-Isle,” said 
the most curious of the fishermen. Do you know that 

thero are aix longuo» of it; untl that there are aiieh traoM 

on it as cannot be equalled even at Nantes-sur-le-Fossfi?” 

“ Trees in the sea! ” cried D’Artagnan; “ well, I should 

like to see them.” 

“ That can be easily done; we are fishing at the Isle de 
Iloedio—come with us. Prom that place you will see, as 
a Paradise, the black trees of Belle-Isle against the sky; 
you will see the white line of the castle, which cuts the 
horizon of the sea like a blade.” 

“Oh,”.said D’Artagnan, “that must be very beautiful. 
But do you know there eAre a hundred belfries at M. 
Fouquet’s chateau of Vanx?” 

The Breton raised bis head in profound admiratioi^ 
but he was not convinced. “A hundred belfries I Ah, 
that may.he; but Belle-Isle is finer than that. Should 
you like to see Belle-Isle ?” 

“ la that possible ?” asked D’Artagnan. 

*‘^ 08 , with ponnission of the governor.” 

I do not know the govamot-” 
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“As you fcr^w M. Fonquet, you can tell your name.** 

« Oh, my friends, I am not a gentleman.” 

*> Eyerybody enters Belle-Isle,” continued the fisherman 
In hii» strong, pure language, provided be means no 

harm to Belle-Isle or its master.” 

A slight shudder crept over the body of the musketeer. 
“That is true,” thought he. Then, recovering himself, 
“If I were sure,” said he, “ not to be sea-sick.” 

“What upon her?'* said the fisherman, pointing with 
pride to his pretty round-bottomed bark.” 

“ Well, you almost persuade me,” cried M. Agnan j “ I 

will go and see Belle-Isle, but they will not admit me.” 
“We shall enter, safe enough.” 

“Youl What for?” 

“ Why, dams! to sell fish to the corsairs.” 

“ Ha! Cor^rs—vrhat do you mean?** 

WoU, T mean that M. Pouquet la having two ooTsalrs 

built to chase the Dutch and the English, and we scUour 

fish to the crews of those little vessels.” 

; ‘tCome, cornel” smd D’Artagnan to himself—“better 

and better. A printlag-presa, bastions, and corsairs 1 

Well, M. Fouquet is not an enemy to be despised, as 1 
presumed to fancy. He is worth the trouble of travelling 
to see him nearer.’* 

“We set out at hall-past five,” said the fisherman 

gravdy. 

“ I am quite ready, and I w;|ll not leave you now.” So 
D’Artagnan saw the fishermen haul their barks to meet 
the tide with a windlass. The sea rose; M. Agnan al- 
kywedbimsdi tobe hoisted on board, not wiliumt sport¬ 
ing a little fear and awkwardness, to the amusement of 
die young bwh-urchins who watched him with their 
la^ intdligeot eyes. He hdd himself down upon 
a feWfad sail, not interfering with anything whilst the 
tMttk prepared for sea i and, with its large square sail, It 
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WftB fairly out within two hours. The fishermen, who^ 
prosecuted their occupation as they proceeded, did not 
perceive tiiat their passenger had not hecome pale, neither 
groaned nor suffered; that in spite of that horrible toss¬ 
ing and rollmg of the bark, to which no hand imparted 
direction, the novice passenger had preserved his pres¬ 
ence of mind and his appetite. They fished, and their 
fishing was sufficiently fortunate. To lines bated with 
prawn, soles came, with numerous gambols, to bite. Two 
nets had already been broken by the immense weight of 
congers and haddocks; three sea-eels plowed the hold 
with their slimy folds and their dying contortions. 
D’Artagnan brought them good luck; they told him so. 
The soldier found the occupation so pleasatft, that he put 
his band to the work—^tbat is to say, to the lines—and 
Tittered roars of joy, and mordimix enough to have aston¬ 
ished his musketeers tliemselves every time that a shock 
given to his lino by the captured fish required the play of 

the nipscles of his arm, and the employment of Ms ^st 

dexterity. The party of pleasuro had made him forget 
hla diplonmtio mifitsloTt. IIo wns etruggling with a very 

large conger, and holding fast with one hand to the side 
of the vessel, in order to seize vnth the'-other the gaping 
jowl of his antagonist, when the master said to him. 
“ Take care they don’t see you from Belle-Isle I ’* 

These words produced the some effect upon B’Artagnan 
as the bissii^ of the first i|»ullet on a day of battle; he 
let go of both line and conger, which, drawing each 
othOT, retumedt^n tothe water. B’Artagnanperoeived, 
within half a league at most, the blue and marked pro¬ 
file of the rocks of Belle-Isle, dominated hy the majestic 
whiteness of the castle. In the distance, {he land with 
its forests and verdant plmns; cattle on the grass. This 
wsS what first attracted the attention of the mnsketeer. 
The sun darted its rays of gold upon the sea, rafting a 
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4 shining mist ]^nd this enchnnted isle. Little could be 
seen of it, owing to this dazzling light, but the salient 
points; every shadow was strongly marked^ and cut with 
bands of darkness the luminous fields and walla. “Ehl 
eh! ” said D’Artaguan, at the aspect of those masses of 
black rocks, “ these are fortifications whicli do not stand 
in need of any engineer to render a landing difficult. 
How the devil can a landing be effected on that isle which 
God has defended so completely ? ” ' 

“This way,” replied the patron of the bark, changing 
the sail, and impressing upon the rudder a twist which 
turned the boat in the direction of a pretty little port, 
quite coquettish, round, and newly battlemented. 

“ What the devil do I see yonder ? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“You see Leomaria,” replied the fisherman. 

“Well, but there?” 

“That is Bragos.” 

“ And further on f ” 

“ Sanger, and then the palace.” 

“ifmfi'oua;/ It is a world. Ah I there are some sol¬ 
diers.” 

“There are seventeen hundred men in Belle-Isle, mon- 
sieurreplied thb fisherman, proudly. “ Do you know 
that the least garrison is of twenty companies of infan¬ 
ts?” 

“JlfonSouai/” cried D’Artagnan, stamping with his 
foot. « His majesty was right enough.” 

They landed, 
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CHAPTER Xm. 


nr WHICH THB BBADBR, NO DOUBT, WILIjBB AS ABTONI8BBS AS 
d’aBTAGNAN WAS TO MBBT AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Tiibbb is always something in a landing, If it be only 
from the smallest sea-boat—a trouble and a confusion 
wUch do not leave the mind the liberty of which it stands 
in need in order to study at the first glance the new lo- 

OHlity presented to it> The movable bridges, the agitated 

saQors, the noise of the water on the pebbles, the cries 

and importunities of those who wait upon the shores, are 

multiplied details of that sensation which is sumined up 
in one single reault—hesitatlon. It was not^ then, till 

after standing several minutes on the shoje that D’Arta- 

gnan saw upon tho port, but more particularly in the in¬ 
terior of the isle, an immense number of workmen in mO* 

tion. At his feet PArtagnan recognized the five cha- 

lands laden with rough stone he had seen leave the port of • 
Pirial. The smaller stones were transported to the shore 
by means of a chain formed by twenty-five or thirty 
pea>santBj The large stones were loaded on trollies which 

conveyed them in tiie same, direction as the others, that 
Is to soy towards the works, of which l>*Art8gnan could 

'as yet appiedate neither the strength nor the extent 

Everywhere ww to be seen an activity equal to that 
'which Tdenuushus observed en his landing at SalentouL 
D’Artognan felt a strong inolination to penetrate into 
the interior; but he oonld not, under the penalty Of ex¬ 
iting mUtrust, esbibit too much oiMoslty. He advanced 
then little by little, soaroely gitii^l^oiadthe line formed 
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by the fiBheraun on the beach, observing everything, ety* 

mg nothing, and meetiiig all Btuplclon that might bava 
been excited frith a faalf-sUly queetion ora jtoUto bow. 

And yet, irhilet his oompanions carried (m their trade, 
giving or selling their fish to the workmen or the inhab¬ 
itants of the city, D’Artagnaa had gained groond by de¬ 
grees, and, reasBoied by the little attention paid to Um, 
he began to cast an intelligent and confident look upon 
the men and things that appeared before his eyee. And 
his very first glance fell on certain movements of earth 
about winch the eye of a soldier could not be mistaken. 
At the two extremities of the port, in order that their 
fires should converge upon the great axis of the eUipsis 
formed hy the basin, In the first place, two bactoriesibad 

been raised, evidently destined to receive flank pieces, for 
D’Artagnaa saw the workmen finishing the platform and 
making ready the deml-riroumferencein wood upon which 

thewheelfl of the pieces might tun to embrace every dl- 

recUoii over the ^aulement. By the aide of each of theee 
batterlea other -workifieti were Btre&Sthenin^ffablotis filled 

iiltheuldi,tihelmi]igofaDG^^ Thel&tterbiid 

embrasoree, and the overseer of the works called suooes* 
sively men who, with cords, tied the «auet«ons and Cut 
the lozenges and right angles of tnrfs destined to letalii 
the matting of tiie embrasures. By the activity displayed 
in tiieae works, already ao far advanced, tiiey might be 

oonaider^ aa finished: they^ere not yet furnished with 

their caniMDa, bnttiie piattoima bad thetr gUe$ and their - 
madrien ail prepared *, the earth, beaten carefully, wad 
ODBSoUdatod; and aoppoaii^ the artOtery to be on the 
bland, in less than two or three days the port xn^t be 
Qonpletoly armed; That whidi astonished D’Aitagnaii, 
whoahe tamed Us eyes from the coast battetleB to <iie 
lortifieatiioasolthecity, fraa to see that BeUe-Iale was 
defended by an entazety pew ayitom, eC wliioh be had 
VOh tl.-»7 
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often heard the Comte de la Fdre speak as a wondetfOl 
advance^ but of inrhich he had as yet neyer seen the ap* 
plication. These fortiflcaticoiB belonged neither to the 
Dutch method of HarbUais, nor to the French method of 
the Chevalier Mtoine de Yille, but to the system of Man> 
esson Mallet, a skiUful engineer, who about six or eight 
years previously had quitted the service of Portugal to 
enter that of France. The works had this peculiarity, 
that instead of raising above the earth, as did the an¬ 
cient ramparts destined to defend a city from escalades, 
they on the dontrary, sank into it; and what created the 
height d the walls was the depth of the ditches. It did 
not take long to make D’Artagnan perceive the superiority 
of such a system, which g^ves no advantage to cannon. 
Besides, as the foeaSs were lower than, or on a level with, 
the sea, these/ossis could be instantly inundated by means 
of subterranean sluices. Otherwise, the works were-al¬ 
most complete, and a group of workmen, receiving ordeis 

&oin a man who appeared to be conductor of the works, 
were occupied in placing the last stones. A bridge of 
pUmlni, thrown over tbe/iMafy for the greater convenience 

ot tUd manettverB connected with the barrows, joined the 
interior to the exterior. With an air of simple curiosity, 
D’Artagnan asked if he might be permitted to cross the 
bridge, and he wag told that no order prevented it. Oon- 
seqnently^he oiosaed the bridge^ and advanced towarda 
tibs group. 

This group was superintended by Ihe man wdorn 
D*Artagnaa had already remarked, and who appeared 
to!hethe engineer-in-chief. A plan was lying opoi he- 
loie him upon a large stone forming a table, and at smne 
paces from him a crane was in action. This engineer^ 
who l^bis evident importance first attracted the atten¬ 
tion of D’Artagnan, wore a Juateuieorpti whioh,* from its 
sumptuoHsness, was soaccely In hannony with the.wmk 
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he was emidcqred io, that rather neoe^tated the oostome 
ol a master-niason than of a noble. He was a man of 
immense fitatiue and great square shoulders, and wore a 
bat covered 'vnth feathers. He gesticulated in the most 
majestic manner, and appeared, forD’Artagnan only saw 
his back, to be scolding the workmen for their idleness 
and want of strength. 

D’Artagnon continued to draw nearer. At that mo¬ 
ment the man with the feathers ceased to gesticulate, and, 
with his hands placed upon his knees, was following, 
half-bent, the effort of six workmen to raise a block of h 
hewn stone to the top of a piece of timber destined W 
support that stone, so that the cord of the crane might be 
passed under it. The six men, all on one eide of the 
stone, united tbdr efforts to raise it to eight or ten inches 
from the ground, sweating and blowing, whilst a seventh 

got ready against there should be daylight enoi^h be¬ 
neath it to slide in the roller that was to support it. But 
the stone had already twice escaped from their hands be¬ 
fore gaining a seffioient height for the roller to be intro¬ 
duced. There can be no doubt that every time the stone 

esei^ted them, they bounded quickly backwards, to keep 
' their feet from being crushed by the refalling stone. 
Every time, the stone, abandoned by them, sunk deeper 
into ttm damp earth, which rendered the operation more 
and' more d^ult. A third effort was followed by no . 
better buocms, but with progressive discouragement And 
yet, dhen the six men were bent towards the stone, tiie 
man with the feathers had himself, with a powerful voice, 
given the word of command, Ferme/” which regulates 
maneuvers ot strength. Then he drew himself up, 

,<«OhI oh! ” said he, “uhat is all this about? Have I 
tq do with men of straw? Come efe stand on one 
dde, and you shall see how this is to be done.** 

. ITArtc^nan, ** will he pretend to raise ' 
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3iat rook? tlut would be a eight worth looking ah’* 

The workmen, as oommanded by the engineer, drew 
bock with their ears down, and shaking their heads, witii 
the exception of the one who held the plank, who pre¬ 
pared to perform the office. The man with the feathers 
went up to the stone, stooped, slipped bis bands under 
the face lying upon the ground, stiSened his Herculean 
muscles, and, without a strain, with a • slow motion, like 
that of a machine, he lifted the end of the rock a foot 
bom the ground. The workman who held the plank 
profited by the space thus giyen him, and slipped the 
roller under the stone. 

. ** That’s the way,” said the giant, not letting the rock 
fall again, but placing it upon its support. 

“ Jlordtoua;/” cried D’Artagnan, “1 know but one man 
capable of such a feat of strength.” 

Mein /” cried the colossus, turning round. 

<* Portbos I ” murmured D’Artagnau, seized with stupor, 

Porthos at Belle-lslel” 

On his port, the man with the feathers fixed his eyes 
upon the disguised lieutenant, and, in spite of his meta¬ 
morphosis, recognized him. "D’Artagnan! ” cried Jw ; 
and the color mounted to his face. ** Hush I ” said he to 
D’Axtagnan. 

"Hush!” in bis turn, said the musketeer, ia jEact, if 
Fortitos^had just been discovered by D’Aitagnan, D'Aita- 
gnan had just been disoovesed by Poithos. The interest 
of the particular,secret of each, struck ilicm both A the 
same instant KeveitheleiH, the first moyement of the 
two was to throw their arms round each other. 
MThat they wished to conceal from the bystanders, was 
not their frieRdship, but their names. But, after the em- 
bcaae^ came re&otion. - 

“'Wliat the devil beings PortfacB tb'BeUe'Iskb lifting 
stoaeB?” said P’Aitagnan; only fi^Attagnau nttmed 
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ttiat queatioa in » low Toloe. Lew atitong in diplomacy 
tiian his friend, Forthos thought tdoud. 

*' How the devil did you oome to Belle-Isle asked he 
of D*Aitagnan; and what do you want to do heret'* It 
was necessary to reply without hesitation. To heeitate 
in his answer to Port^ would have been a cheek, for 
which the self-love of D’Artagnan would never have omi* 
soled itself. 

^^Fardieu ! my friend, I am at Belle-Isle because you are.” 

“Ah, bah I” said Forthos, visibly stupefied with the 
argument, and seeking to account for it to himself, wltii' 
the felicity of deduMon we know to be peooliai to him. 

“Without doubt,”''continued D’Art^an, unwilling to 
give his friend time to recollect himself, “ I have been to 
see yon at Pierrefonds.’* 

“Indeed'l*’ 

“Tes.” 

“And you did not find me theref* 

“ Ko, but I found Moaston.” 

“Is he weU?** 

“ PetUt" 

“.Well, but Monston did not tell you I was here.” 

“Why should he mif Havel, parchaiioe^ deserved to 

lose his oonfldence ? “ 

“No ; but he did not know it.” 

“ Well; that is a reason at least that does not oAend 
my self-love.” 

“ Then, how did you manage to find me f " 

« My friend, a great noble, like you, always leaves < 

traces behind him on his passage; andl sbot^ fhlhk 
but poorly qf myself, if 1 were not eharp enot^h toftdlcw 
tile traoca of my friends.” This explanation, flattering as 
^ was, did not eatinly satisfy Forthos. ' 

“Ba(I left no traoea behind me, tor loams ban dis> 
gtissd,” said Fortius. 
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“AhI Tou came disguised, did you?” said D^Ar* 
tagnan.- 

“ Yea.” 

“And how?” 

“As a miller” 

“And do you think a great noble, like you, Porthos, 
can affect common manners so as to deceive people?*' 

“ Well, I swear to you, my friend, that I played my part 

so well that eets^hody was deceived.” 

“ Indeed I so well, that 1 have not discovered and joined 

you?” 

“Tes; butAowdidyoudiscoverandjoinme?” 

Stop a bit. I was going to tell you how. I>o yon 
ixpagine Mou&ton-? ** 

“Ah I it was that fellow, Mouston,” said Porthos, 

gathering up those two triumphant arches which served 

him for oyebrows. 

“But atop, I tell you—it was no fault of Mouston’Sj be¬ 
cause he was ignorant of where you were.” 

1 know ho was; and that is why I am in snob hasto 
to understand-” 

“ Oh I how impatient you are, Porthos.” 

“ When I do not comprehend, I am terrible.” 

“ Well, you will understand. Aramis wrote to yon at 
Fierrefon^ did he not ? ” 

« Tesj” 

“And he told you to come before the equinox.” 
“That is true.” 

“WeUt that is saidB’Artagnan, hopiiig tlMittUa 

reasou would mystify Porthos, Porthos appeared to ^ye 
>i^(ptaalf up to a viotent mental labor. . . 

Tee, yes,” said he, “1 understand. AsAiamis told 
me to oome before the equinox, you haye understood that 
that was to him. You then inquired where Arantli 
was, saying to yoaisett, ‘Whem Aramis is, there Porthos 
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irin'be* Yoxi have learnt that AramiB waa in Bretagne>| 
and yon said to yourselt ‘Foxtbos is in Bretagne.* ** 

** Kxaotly. In good' Porthos, I cniinot tell why 

ycni hsTe not turned conjurer. So you understand that^ 

arriviBg at Roche-Bemard, I heard of the splendid M- 

fications going on at Belle-Isle. The account raised my 
curioaity, I emb&rked in a flahing-boat, withoat dreaming 

that you were here: I came, and I saw a monstrous fine 

fellow lifting a stone Ajax could not have stirred. I cried 

out, ‘Nobody but the Baron de Braoieux oould have 
performed such a feat of strength.’ You heard me, you 

turned round, you recognized me, n embraced; and, m 

fai t if yon like, my dear friend, we will eml>rao6 again.** 
^ Ah I now aJl fs explained,'* aald Porthoa \ and he etor^ 

bTaoedP’Artagmm wiUi so mnoh friendship aato depriye 

the musketeer of his breath for five minutes. 

*‘Why, you are stronger than ever/* said !D*Artagnan, 

“andsl^happilyjinyoaTamM.” Porthos saluted D’Arta- 

gnan with a gracious smile. During the five minutes 

l>*Artagnan was Teoovering his breath, he reflected that 
be had a very difficult part to play. It was necessary 

that he always ahoold question and never reply, By the 

time his respirotum retunied, he had Axed his plans for 
the campaign. 


OHAPTHBXTV. 

w iutaai w TH« iDSAfl or D’sKTAovur, aTnm vnAxwit 

aumasDi bboih to clsas up x timjc. 

XPAftTAfflMK fi nmediatdy took the offensiTe. "Now 
tiiat I hsTe t(dd yon all, dear friend, or nther now yon 
haye guessed all, tdl me wiiat you axe doing hexe^ ooverad 
with dust and mud 7 " 
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PorthOB wiped bis brow, end looked axoond him witil 

pride. "Wby, it ai^ra,” eaid he, "that you stay eee 

whet I em doing here.” 

•^No doubt, no doubt, you hit giwt stones.” 

" Oh t to show these idle lellm what a man said 
Porthos, with contempt. ^'Bnt you cmdenta&d-^” 

o Tes, that it is not your place to lift stones, althongfa 
there are many whose place it is, who cannot lift th^ as 

you do. It was that which made me askyou^jostnow. 

What are you doing here, bartm 7 ” 

»I am studying topography, chevalier.” 

" You are studying topography ? ” 

"Tea; but you—wbat are you doing in that oommon 
dress?” 

lyAitagnan peiceived he bad oommitted a jEanlt in 

giving expression to his astonishment. Forthoa had 

taken advantage of it, to retort with a question. ** Why,” 
said he, ”you know 1 am a hooigeois, in fact i my di^ 

then, has nothing astoniBhing in it, since it coniotms with 

my condition-” 

**■ Konsenac I you are a muaketeer^** 

"lou are wioog, my frieodi 1 have giyea in my resig- 

mtian.” 

“Bah I” 

“Oh, man JHtuI yes.” 

“ And have you al^doned the servicer** 

“I have quitted it” 

“ You have abandoned the king?” 

“Qoite.” 

Foithos raised his anns towards heaven, like a man 
who has heard extraordinary news. “ Well, that do«*oon< 
fgnnd me^” said he. 

•It is nevarthelflaB tme.** 

'•AndwhatladyoatofonBanaliaNBCiliitioat'' - 
«The king displeased me. Uaaarin had disgosled me 
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for a long tliAe, u you know; bo 1. ihrav oaHOOk to 

file nettles,”! 

But Maaarin is dead.** 

»1 know that well enought /KwAteu/t Only, at the 


accepted two months. Then, feeling myself free, I set 

off for Pierrefonds, to seo my friend Portbos. I had heard 
talk of the happy diTision you had made of your timei, and 

I wished, for a fortnight, to divide mine after your 

fashion.^ 

**My friend^ you know that it is not for a fortnight my 

boose is open to you; it is for a year—for ten yeara-lor 

life” 

” Thank you, Porthos ” 

“Ah! but perhaps you want money—do you?” said 
Fotthoa, makings something like fifty buis chink in his 

pocket. In that case, you know-” 

“Ko, thank you; 1 am not iu want of anything, 1 

placed my savings with Flanchet, who pays me the inter- 

eat of them.*’ 

“ Tour savings ? ” 

“Yes*, to he sure,” said D’Aitagnan: “why should I 

not put by my savings, as well as another, Porthos 
“ Oh, there is no reason why; on the contrary, I always 
suspected you— toat U to say, Aramis always suspected 
you to have savings. For my own part, d’ye see, 1 take 
no ooDoeni about the management of my household; but 
1 presume the savings of a musketeer must be nuall,” 
“ITo doubt, relative to yourself, Porthos, who an a 
milliotture; but you shall judge. I had laid by twenty- 
five thousand livres.” 

“ That’s pretty well,” said Porthos, with tta s&ble idr. 
“And,” oonthiued IVArtagnan, “ on the twenty-^gb^ 
at last numth I iMlded to tt two hundred thoosend lined 
mcna.” 
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Porthos opened his large eyes, which eloquently 
demanded of the musketeer, Where the devil did you 
steal such a sum as that, my dear friend ? ** Two hun¬ 
dred thousand livres I ” cried be, at length. 

“ Yes; which, with the twenty-five I had, and twenty 
thousand I have about me, complete the sum of two hun¬ 
dred and forty-five thousand livres.” 

“But tell me, whence comes this fortune?” 

1 will tell you all about it presently, dear friend; but 
as you .have, in the first place, many things to tell me 
yourself, let us have my recital in its proper order.” 

** Bravo! ” said Porthos; “ then we are both rich. But 
what can I have to relate to you?” 

**You have to relate to me how Aramis came to be 
named-” 

“Ah! bishop of Vannes.” 

“That’s it,” said D’Artagnan, “bishop of Vannes. 
Dear Aramis! do you know how he succeeded so well ? ” 

“ Yes, yes; without reckoning that he does not mean 
to stop there.” 

“ What! do you mean, he will not he contented with 
violet stockings, and that he wants a red hat? ’* 

“Hushl that is y>romMed him.” 

“BahI by the king?” 

“By somebody more powerful than the king.” 

“Ah! the devil 1 Porthos: what incredible things yon 
tell me, my friend I , 

“ Why incredible ? Is then not ahfiof/s somebody in 
France more powerful than the king ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; in the time of King Louis XHX. it was Car¬ 
dinal Itiohelieu; in the time of the Regency it was Car¬ 
dinal Hazarin. Xn the time of Louis ZIV. it is M-” 

“It is M. Fouquet.” 

“ Jove I you have hit it the first time.” 
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" So, then, I suppose it is M. Fouquet who has pTomiaed 
Aramis the red hat 7 ” 

Porthos assumed an air of reserve. ** Dear friend,” said 
he, ” God preserve me from meddling with the affairs of 
others, above all from revealing secrets it may he to their 
interest to keep. When you see Aramis, he will tell you 
all he thinks he ought to tell you.” 

■^Tou are right, Porthos; and yon are quite a padlock 
for safety. But, to revert to yourself 7 ” 

“ Yes,” said Porthos. 

“ You said-just now you came hither to study topog¬ 
raphy?” ■ 

“I did BO.” 

" Tudiettf my friend, what fine things you will do I ” 

« How do you mean f ” 

** Why, these fortiflcations are admirable.” 

" Is that your opinion?” 

** Decidedly it is. In truth, to anything but a regular 
si^ge, Belle-Isle is absolutely impregnable.” 

Forthos rubbed his hands. “That is my opinion,” 
said he. 

“ But who the devil has fortified this paltry little place 
in this manner?” 

Porthos drew himself up proudly: “ Did not 1. tell you 
who?” 

^*No.” 

^ Do yon not ^pect ? ” 

“ Ho; all 1 can say is that he is a man who has studied 
all the systems, and who appears to me to have stopped 
at the best.” 

“HushI” said Pori^os; “consider my modesty, my 
dear D’Arta^nan.” 

“In truth,” repUed the musketeer, “can it he yol^ 
vfao—dh!” 

•* Pray—my dear friend- ^ 
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«tY(ni who hare imagined, traced, and comhined 
between these bastions, these redans, these curtains, 
these half-moons; and are preparing that covered way?” 
“ I beg you- ” 

“You who have built that lunette witii Its retiring 
angles and its salient angles ” 

“ My friend- 

^ You who have given that inclination to the openings 
of your embrasures, by means of which you so effectively 
protect the men who serve the guns I ” 

“ £h I mon JHeu / yes.” 

“ Oh! Porthos, Porthos! I must bow down before you 
—must admire you! But you have always concealed 
from us this superb, this incomparable genius. 1 hope, 
my dear friend, you will show me all this in detail ? ” 

“ Nothing more easy. Here lies my original sketch, 
my plan.” 

** Show it me.” Porthos led D’Artagnan towards the 
stone that served him for a table, and upon which the 
plan was spread. At the foot of the plan was written, in 
the formidable writing of Porthos, writing of which we 
have already had occasion to speak:— 

“ Instead of making use of the square or rectangle, as 
has been done to this time, you will suppose your place 
inclosed in a regular hexagon, this polygon having the 
advantage of offering more angles than the quadrilateral 
one. Every side of your hexagon, of which you will 

determine the length in proportion to the dimensions 
taken upon the place, will he divided into two parts, and 
upon the middle point you will elevate a perpendifpilar 
towards the center of the polygon, which will equal in 
length the sixth part of the side. By the extremities of 
each side of the polygon, you will trace two diagonals, 
which will cut the perpendicular. These will form the 
precise lines of your defense.” 
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“ The devil I ” said D’Artagnan, stopping at this point 
of the demonstration; Why, this is a complete system, 
PoTthos.” 

“ Entirely,” said Porthos. “ Continue.” 

“ No; I have read enough of it; hut, since it is ycni, my 
dear Porthos, who direct the works, what need have you 
of setting down your system so fornraliy in writing?” 

“ Oh t my dear friend, death! ” 

“How! death?” 

“ Why, we are all mortal, are we not?” 

“ That is true,” said D’Artagnau; “ you have a reply for 
everything, my friend ” And he replaced the plan upon 
the stone. 

But however short the time he had the plan in bis 
hantls, D’Artagnan had been able to distinguish, under 
the enormous writing of Porthos, a much more delicate 
hand, which reminded him of certain letters to Marie 
Michon, with which he had been acquainted in his youth. 
Only the India-rubber had passed and repassed so often 
over this writing that it might have escaped a less prac¬ 
ticed eye than that of mu- musketeer. 

“ Bravo! my friend, bravo! ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ And now you know all that you want to know, do 
you not ? ” said Porthos, wheeling about, 

“ Mordioua t yes, only do me one last favor, dear 
friend?” 

Speak, I am master here„” 

“ Do me the pleasure to tell me the name of that gentUb* 
man who is walking yonder.” 

“Where, there?” 

“ Behind the soldiem.” 

** Followed by a lackey ? ” 

“Exactly” 

“In company witih a mean sort of fellow, dressed in 
black?” 
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‘‘Yea, I mean him.” 

‘‘ThatiBM.G6tard.” • 

« And who is G6tard, my friend ?” 

He Is the architect of the house.” 

“ Of wt at house ?” 

“Of M. Fouquet’s house.” 

“Ah! ah!” cried D^Artagnan, “youare of the house* 
hold of M. Fouquet, then, PorthoB ? ” 

“ 1! what do you mean by that ?” said the topographer, 
blushing to the top of his ears. 

“ Why, you say the house, when speaking of Belle-Isle, 
as if you were speaking of the ch&teau of Pierrefonds.” 

Porthos bit his Ups. “ Belle-Isle, my friend,” said he, 
“belongs to M. Fouquet, does it not?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“ As Pierrefonds belongs to me ? ” 

“I told you I beUeved soj there are no two words to 

ikaty* 

“ Did you ever see a man there who is accustomed to 
walk about with a ruler in his hand? ” 

“No^ but I might have seen him there, if he re^ly 
walked there.” 

“ Well, that gentleman is M. Boullngrin.” 

“ Who is M. Boulingrin ? ” 

“ Now we are coming to it. If, when ibis gentleman is 
walking with a ruler in his hand, any one should ask me, 
—'Whois M. Boulingrin?' T should reply: 'He is the 
architect of the bouse.’ WeU!M. G4tard is the Boulin¬ 
grin of M. Fouquet. But he has nothing to do with the 
fortifications, which are my department alone; do you 
understand ? mine, absolutely mine.” 

“Ah! Porthos,” cried D’Artagnan, letting his arms f^ 
as a conquered man gives up his sword; “ ah! my friend, 
you are not only a herculean topographer, you are, still 
further, a dialeutiuiau of the first water.” 
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**T8 it not powerfully reasoned?” said Porthos: and he 
puffed and blew like &e conger which B’Artagnan had 
let slip from his hand. 

“ An^ now,” said D’Artagnan, “ that shabbydooking 
man, who accompanies M. G£tard, is he also of the house¬ 
hold of M. Fouquet?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Porthos, with contempt; “it is one 
M. Jupenet, or Juponet, a sort of poht.” 

“ Who is to come to establish himself here ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“I thought M. Fouquet had poets enough, yonder— 
Scudery, Loret, Pellisson, La Fontaine? If I must tell 
you the truth, Porthos, that poet disgraces you.” 

“Eh!—my friend; but what saves us is that he is not 
here as a poet.” 

“As what, then, is he?” 

“ As printer. And you make mo remember, I have a 
word to say to the cuiatre,'* 

“Say it, then.” 

Porthos made a sign to Jupenet, who perfectly recol- 
lected D’Artagnan, and did not care to come nearer; 
whiSh naturally produced another sign from Porthos. 
This was so imperative, he was obliged to obey. As ho 
approached. “ Come hither! ” said Porthos. “ You only 
landed yesterday, and you ha\ o begun your tricks al¬ 
ready.” 

“Hoyr BO,monsieur le baron?” asked Jupenet,trem> 
bUng. 

“ Your press was groaning all night, monsieur,” said 
Porthos, “ and you prevented my sleeping, corns de hoeaf! ” 

“Monsieur- ^ objected Jupenet, timidly. 

“ You have* nothing yet to print: therefore you have 
no occasion to set your press going. What did you print 
last night?” 

“ Monsieur, a light poem of my own composition.” 
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** light! no, no, monsieur; the press groaned pitifulljr 
beneath it. Let It not happen ag^n. Do you under- 
stand?’* 

“Yes; monsieur.” 

“You promise me?” 

“ 1 do, monsieur! ” 

“ Very well; this time 1 pardon you. Adieu! ” 

“ Well, now we have combed that fellow’s head, let us 
breakfast.” ' 

“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “let us breakfast.” 

“ Only,” said Porthos, “ I beg you to observe niy friend, 
that wo have only two hours for our repast.” 

“What would you have? We will try to make two 
hours aufflco. But Avhy have you only two hours ? ” 

“ Because it is high tide at one o'clock, and, with the tide, 
I am going to Vaiiiies. But, as I shall return to-morrow, 
my dear friend, you can stay here; ymi shall be master; 
I have a gotnl cook and a good cellar.” 

“No,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “ better than that,” 
“What?” 

“You arc going to Vannes, you sayy” 

“ To a certainty.” 

“ To see Aramis ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well! I came from Paris on purpose to see Aramis.” 
“ That’s true.” 

“ I will go with you then ” 

“T)o; that’s the thing.” 

“Only, T ought to have seen iVramis first, and you after. 
But man luoposes, and (lod disposes. I have begun with 
you, and will finish with Aramis.” 

“Very well!” 

“ And ill how many hours can you go from here to 
Vannes?” 

“Oh! pardieui in six hours. Three hours by sea to 
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Sarzean* three honra by road from Saraeaa to Yannes.” 

' ** How oo&vwient that ia t Beim^ ao near to the bishop* 
lie; do you often to Yannes?” 

“ Yes ^ ones a week. But, stop till I get my plan.” 
PorthoB pioked up bis plan, folded it carefoUy, and en* 
gulfed it in his large pocket. 

** Good! ” saidB’Artagnan aside;. thinklnow know 
the itol engineer who is fortifying Itolle^Iale.” 

Two honra after, at high tide, Porthos and D’Artagiuui 
set out for Sarzeau. 


CHAPTER XY. 

A PBOCEsaioir at vANnsB. 

Thb paisaage from Belle-Isle to Sarzeau was made rapidly 
enough, thanks to one of those little corsairs of which 
D’Artagnan had been told during his voyage, and which, 
shaped for fast sailing and destined for the chase, were 
sheltered at tluit time in the roadstead of Tioc-Marta, where 
one of them, with a quarter of its war-crew, performed 
duty between Bolle-Tsle and tlie continent. D'Artagnan 
bad on opportunity of convincing himself that Porthos, 
though engineer and topographer, was not deeply versed 
in affairs of state. His perfect ignorance, with any other, 
might have passed for well-informed dissimulation. But 
B’Artagnan knew too well all the folds and refolds of his 
Porthos, not to find a secret if there were one there; like 
those regular, minute old bachelors, who know how to find, 

with their eyes shut, each book on the Bhelves of their 
library and each piece of linen in their wardrobe. So It 
he had found nothing, our cunning D'Artegmn, in tolling 
and unrolling his Porthos, It was because, in troth, there 
was noilinig to be found. 

VOL. It.—8 
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** Be it BO,” said D’Artsgnan; “ I shall get to know more 
at Vanpes in half an hour, than Forthos has discovered at 
Belle-Isle in two months. Only, in order that I may know 
something, it is important that Forthos should not make 
use of the only stratagem I leave at his disposal. He must 
not warn Aramis of my arrival.” All the care of the 
musketeer was then, for the moment, confined to the watch¬ 
ing of Forthos. And let us hasten to say, FQrthos did not 
deserve all this mistrust. Forthos thought of no evil. 
Ferhaps, on first seeing him, D’Artagnan had inspired him 
with a little suspicion; but almost immediately JD’Ar- 
tagnan had reconquered in that good and brave heart the 
place he had always occupied, and not the least cloud 
darkened the large eye of Forthos, fixed from time to time 
with tenderness on his friend. 

On landing, Forthos inquired if his horses were wait* 
ing and soon perceived them at the crossing of the road 
that winds round Sarzeau, and which, without passing 
through that little city, leads towards Yannes. These 
horses were two in number, one for M. de Vallon, and one 
for his equerry; for Forthos had an equerry since Mouston 
was only able to use a carriage as a means of locomotion, 
D’Artagnan expected that Forthos would propose to send 
forward his equerry upon one horse to bring back another, 
and bo—D’Artagnan—had made up his mind to oppose 
this proposition. But nothing D'Artagnan had expected 
happened, Forthos simply .told the equerry to dismount 
and await his return at Sarzeau, whilst D’Artagnan would 
ride his horse; which was arranged. 

*^EhI but you are quite a man of precaution, my dear 
Forthos,” said D’Artagnan to his friend, when he found 
himself in the saddle, upon the equerry’s *horse. 

“ Yes; but this is a kindness on the part of Aramis. I 
have not my stud here, and Aramis has placed his stables 
at my dispcxal.” 
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"Good hones for bishop’s hones, fM>rdi<ntx/** ssid 
D*Art^an. “ It is true, Aramis is a bishop of a peottUor 
kind.” 

He is a holy man! ” replied Porthos, in a tone almost 
nasal, and with hit eyes raised towards heaven. 

“Then he is much changed,” said D’Artagnau; “you 
and I have known him passably profane.” 

“ Grace has touched him,” said Porthos. 

“Bravo,” said D’Artagnan, “that redoubles my desire 
to see my dear old friend.” And he spurred his horse, 
which sprang off into a more rapid pace. 

said Porthos, “if we go on at this rate, we 
shall only take one hour instead of two.” 

“To go how far, do you say, Porthos?” 

“ Four leagues and a half.” 

“ That will be a good pace.” 

“ I could have embarked you on the canal, but the devil 
take rowers and boat-horses! The first are like tortoises; 
the second like snails; and when a man is able to put a 
good horse between his knees, that horse is better than 
rowers or any other means.” 

“You are right; you above all,Porthos, who always 
look magnificent on horseback.” 

“ Rather heavy, my friend; I was weighed the other 
day.” 

“ And what do you weigh ? ” 

“ Three hundred-weight! ’’jsaid Porthos, proudly. 

“Bravo!” 

“ So that you must perceive, I am forced to choose horses 
whose loins are straight and wide, otherwise 1 break them 
down in two hours.” 

“Yes, giant’s horses you must have, must you not?” 

“You are very polite, my friend,” replied the engineer, 
with affflotionate majesty. 
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‘'As a case in point,” replied D'Artagnan, ** your horse 
seems to sveat already ” 

Dame I It is hot! Ah, ah! do you see Yaimes 
now?” 

“Yes, perfectly. It is a handsome city, apparently.” 

“ Charming, according to Aramis, at least; but I think it 
black; but black seems to be considered handsome by 
artists: I am sorry for it.” 

“Why so, Porthos?” 

“ Because I have lately had my chateau of Pierrefonds, 
which was gray with age, plastered white.” 

“ Humph I" said D’Artagnan, “ and white is more cheer¬ 
ful.” 

“ Yes, but it is less august, as Aramis tells mo. Fortu¬ 
nately there are dealers in black as well as white. I will 
have Pierrefonds replastered in black; that’s all there is 
about it. If gray is handsome, you understand, niy friend, 
black mnst be superb.” , 

“ Dame! ” said B’Artagnan, “ that appears logical,” 

“ Were you never at Vannes, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Then you know nothing of the city ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Well, look/” said Porthos, raising himself in his 
stirrups, which made the four quarters of his liorse bend 
sadly,—“ do you see that comer, in the sun, yonder?” 

“Yes, I see it plainly.” , 

“Well that is the cathedral.” 

“ Which is called ? ” 

« Saint-Pierre. Now look again—in the faubourg on 
the left, do you see another cross ? ” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

'‘That is Sunt-Pateme, the parish preferred by 
Aramis.” 

“Indeed!” 
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“ Without doubt. Samt-Pateme, you see, passes for 
having been the first bishop o£ Yannes. It is true that 
Aramis pretends he was not. But he is so learned that 

that may be only a paro —a para -” 

A paradox,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Precisely; thank you! my tongue trips, I am so 
hot.” 

“ My friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ continue your interest* 
ing description, I beg. What is that large white building 
with many windows ? ” 

“ Oh! that is the college of the Jesuits. J^ardifnt! you 
have an apt hand. Do you see, close to the college, a 
large house with steeples, turrets, built in a handsome 
Gothic style, as that fool, M. G6taril, says ?” 

“ Yes, that is plainly to be seen* Well ? ” 

“Well, that is where Aramis resides.” 

“What! does be not reside at the episcopal palace?” 

“ No ; that is in ruins. The palace likewise is in the 
dty, and Aramis prefers the faubourgs. That is why, as 
I told you, he is partial to Saint-Paterne; Saint-Patema 
Is in the faubourg. Besides, there are in this faubourg a 
mall, a teimis*court, and a house of Dominicans. Ijook, 
that where the handsome steeple rises to the heavens.” 

“WeU?” 

“ Next, you see the faubourg is like a separate city, it 
has its walls, its towers, its ditches; the quay is upon it 
likewise^ and the boats land at the quay. If our little 
extrsair did not draw eight feet of water, we could have 
come full sail up to Aramis’a windows.” 

“Porthos, PortboB,” cried D’Artagnan, “ you are a well 
of knowledge, a spring of ingenious and profound reflec¬ 
tions. PorthoB, you no longer surprise me, you confound 
me,” 

“ Here we are,” said Portboe, taming the oouversatloa 
with his usual modesty. 
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“And high time we were,” thought b’Artagnan, “for 
Aramis’s horse is melting away like a steed of ice.” 

They entered almost at the same instant the faubourg; 
but scarcely had they gone a hundred paces when they 
were surprised to find the streets strewed with leaves and 
flowers. Against the oldwallsof Vannea,hungtheoldest 
and the strangest tapestries of “France. From over bal¬ 
conies fell long white sheets stuck all over with bouquets. 
The streets were deserted; it was plain the entire popula¬ 
tion was assembled on one point. The blinds were closed, 
and the breeze penetrated into the houses under the hang¬ 
ings, which cast long black shades between their places 
of issue and the walls. Suddenly, at the turning of a 
street, chants struck the ears of the newly arrived 
travelers. A crowd in holiday garb appeared through 
the vapors of incense which mounted to the heavens in 
blue fleeces, and clouds of rose-leaves fluttered as high as 
the first stories. Above all heads were tq be seen the 
cross and banners, the sacred symbols of religion. Then, 
beneath these crosses and banners, as if protected by 
them, walked a whole world of young girls clothed in 
white, crowned with corn-flowers. At the two sides of 
the street, inclosing the cortege, marched the guards of 
the garrison, carrying bouquets in the barrels of their 
muskets and ou the points of their lances. This was the 
procession. 

Whilst P’Artagnan and, Porthos were looking on 
with critical glances, which disguised an extreme im¬ 
patience to get forward, a magnificent dais approached 
preceded by a hundred Jesuits and a hundred Dominicans, 
and escorted by two archdeacons, a treasurer, a penitent 
and twelve canons. A singer with a thtindering voice— 
a man certainly picked out from all the voices of France, 
as was the drum-major of the imperial guard from all the 
gianto of the empire—eaooited by four other chontarai 
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who appeared to be there only to eerre him as an aooom- 
paniment, made the air resound, and the windows of the 
houses vibrate. Under the dais appeared a pale and 
noble countenance,- with black eyes, black hair streaked 
with threads of white, a delicate, compressed mouth, a 
prominent and angular chin. His head, full of graceful 
majesty was covered with the episcopal mitre, a head¬ 
dress which gave it, in addition to the character of sover¬ 
eignty, that of asceticism and evangelic meditation. 

Aramis! ” cried the musketeer, involuntarily, as this 
lofty countenance passed before him. The prelate started 
at the sound of the voice. He raised his large black eye^ 
with their long lashes, and turned them without hesita¬ 
tion towards the spot whence the exclamation proceeded. 
At a glance, he saw Porthos and B’Artagnan dose to him. 
On his part, D’Artagnan, thanks to the keenness of his 
sight, had seen all, seized all. The full portrait of the 
prelate had entered his memory, never to leave it. One 
thing had particularly struck D’Artagnan. On perceiving 
him, Aramis had colored, then he had concentrated under 
his eyelids the lire of the look of the master, and the in¬ 
definable affection of the friend. It was evident that 
Aramis had asked himself this question:—“Why is 
D’Artagnau with Porthna, and what does he want at 
Vannes?” Aramis comprehended all tliat was psssing 
in the mind of D’Artagnan, on turning his look upon 
him again, and seeing that he had not lowered his eyes. 
He knew the acuteness and* intelligence of his friend; ho 
feared to let him divine the secret of his blush and his 
astonishment. He was still the same Aramis, always 
having a speret to conceal. Therefore, to put an end to 
his look of an inquisitor, which It was necessary to get 
rid of at all events, as, at any price, a general extinguishes 
a battery which annoys him, Aramis stretched forth his 
heautifol white hand, upon which sparkled the amethyst 
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of tbe postoml ring;he out the ur with aign of the croas 
and poured out hie benediotion upon hia two frienda. 
Perhaps, thoughtful and absent, D'Artagnan, impious in 
Bpite of himsel:^ might not have bent beneath this holy 
benediction; but Porthoe saw hia distraction, and laying 
bis friendly hand upon the l^k of his companion, he 
crushed bira down towards the earth. D’Artagnan was 
forced to give way; indeed, he was little short of being 
fiat on the ground. In the meantime Aramis had passed. 
D’Artagnan, like Antseus, had only touched the ground, 
and he turned towards Forthos, almost angry. But 
there was no mistaking the intention of the brave Her¬ 
cules ; it was a feeling of religious propriety that had 
influenced him. Besides, speech, with Porthoe, instead of 
disguising bis thought, always completed it. 

“It is very polite of him,” said he, to have given his 
benediction to us alone. Decidedly, he is a holy man, 
and a brave man.” Less convinced than Porthos, D’Ar- 
tagnan made no reply. 

“Observe, my friend,” continued Porthos, “ he has seen 
ub; and, instead of continuing to walk on at the simple 
pace of the procession, as lie did just now,—see, what a 
hurry be is in; do you see how the cort/^eis increasing 
its speed ? He is eager to join us and embrace us, is that 
dear Aramis.” 

“ That is true,” replied D’Artagnan, aloud.—Then to 
himself:—It is equally true, he has seen me, the fox, 
and will have time to prepare himself to receive me.” 

But the procession had passed; the road was free. 
D’Artagnan and Porthos walked straight up to the 
episcopal palace, which was surrounded by ^a numerous 
crowd anxious to see the prelate return. D*Artisan 
remarked that this crowd was composed principally of 
mtizens and military men. He recognized in the nature 
of these partisans the address of his friend. Aramis was 
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DOt the man to ae^ for auaeleas popularity. He oaxed 
yexy little for being beloved by people vho'couldbe of no 
aervice to him. Women, children, and old men, that is 
to Bay, the eortSge of ordinary pastors, was not the cortSgt 
for him. 

Ten minutes after the two friends bad passed the 
threshold of the palace, Aramis returned like a triumph* 
ant conqueror; the soldiers presented arms to him as to 
a superior; the citizens bowed to him as to a friend and a 
patron, rather than as a head of the Church, There was 
something in Aramis resembling those Roman senators 
who had their doors always surrounded by clients. At 
the foot of the prison, he hod a conference of half a minute 
with a Jesuit, who, in order to speak to him more secretly, 
passed his head tmder the dai's. lie then re-entered hia 
palace j the doors closed slowly, and the crowd melted 
away, whilst chants and prayers were still resounding 
abroad. It iras a magnificent day. Earthly perfumes 
were mingled with the perfumes of the air and the sea. 
The city breathed happiness, joy, and strength. D’Ar- 
tagnan felt sometbiug like the presence of an invisible 
hand which had, all-powerfully, created this strength, this 
joy, this happiness, and spread everywhere these per¬ 
fumes. 

“ Oh f oh t ” said be, ** Porthos has got fat; but Azanus 
19 grown taller t” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

VHB GBAJmXUB OF TICB BISOOP OP VAXNBS. 

t 

PoBTHOB and lyArtagnazi had entered the bishop^s 
Tfsidenoe by a private door, as his personal friends. Of 
oouiset Porthos served D’Aitagnaa as guide. The worthy 
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b^ron comported himself everywhere rather as if he were 
at home. Nevertheless, whether it was a tacit acknowl¬ 
edgment of the sanctity of the personage of Aramis and 
hU character, or the habit of rcspectin j him who imposed 
upon him morally, a worthy habit which had always 
made Porthos a model soldier and an excellent companion; 
for all these reasons, say we, Porthos preserved in the 
palace of Uis Greatness the Bishop of Vannes a sort of 
reserve which D’Artagnan remarked at once, in the 
attitude he took with respect to the valets and officers. 
And yet this reserve did not go so far as to prevent his 
asking questions. Porthos questioned. They learned 
that His Greatness had just returned to his apartment 
and was preparing to appear in familiar intimacy, less 
majestic than he had appeared with his flock. After a 
quarter of an hour, which D’Aitagnan and Porthos ptased 
in looking mutually at each other with the white of 
their eyes, and turning their thmnbs in all the diflCereut 
evolutions which go from north to south, a door of the 
chamber opened and His Greatness appeared, dressed in 
the undress, complete, of a prelate. Aramis carried his 
head high, like a man accustomed to command: his 
violet robe was tucked up on one side, and his white hand 
was on his hip. He had retained the flne mustache, and 
the lengthened royale of the time of Louis XIIT. He 
exhaled, on entering, that delicate perfume which, among 
elegant men and women of high fashion, never changes, 
and appears to be incorporated in the person, of whom it 
has become the natural emanation. In this case only, 
the perfume had retained something of the religious 
sublimity of incense. It no longer intoxicated, it pen¬ 
etrated; It no longer inspired desire, it inspired respect. 
Aramis, on entering the chamber, did not hesitate an in¬ 
stant; and without pronouncing one word, which, what- 
ever it might be^ would have bew cold on such an 
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occasion, ho went straight up to the musketeer, so wdl 
disguised under the costume of M. Agnan, and pressed 
him in his arms with a tenderness which the most distrust¬ 
ful could not have suspected of coldness or affecta¬ 
tion. 

D’Artagnan, on his part, embraced him witti equal 
ardor. Porthos pressed the delicate liand of Aramis in 
his immense hands, and D’Artagiiiui remarked that Ilia 
Greatness gave him his left hand, probably from habit, > 
seeing that Porthos already ten times had been near in¬ 
juring his fingers covered with rings, by pounding his 
flesh in the vise of his flst. Warned by the pain, Aramis 
Was cautious, and only presented flesh to be bruised, and 
not fingers to be crushed, against gold or the angles of 
diamonds. 

Between two embraces, Aramis looked B’Artagnan in 
the face, offered him a chair, sitting down himself in the 
shade, observing that the light fell full upon the face of 
his interlocutor. This maneuver, familiar to diplomatists 
and women, resembles much tho advantage of the guard 
which, according to their skill or habit, combatants en¬ 
deavor to take on the ground at a duct. B’Artiignan 
was not tho dupe of this maneuver; but ho did not ap¬ 
pear to perceive it. Ho felt himself caught; but, pre¬ 
cisely because he was caught, he felt himself on the road 
to discovery, and it little imported to him, old condottiSra 
as be was, to be beaten in appearance, provided he drew 
from his pretended defeat the advantages of victory. 
Aramis began the conversation. 

“Ah I dear friend I my good B’Artagnan,** sfud he, 
“ what an excellent chance 1 ’* 

“ It is a cWioe, my reverend companion,’* said D’Ar¬ 
tagnan, “that I will call friendship, I seek you, as X 
always have sought you, when I had any grand enterprise 
to propose to you, or some hours of liberty to give you.** 
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“ Ah I Indeed," said Ar&mis, without exploeion, ^ you 
have li^eeiL seeking me?" 

««Eh I yes, he has been seeking you, Aiamis,'^ said 
Porthos, “ and the proof is ihat he has unharbored me at 
Belle-Isle. That is amiable, is it not ? " 

‘‘Ahl yea,” said Aramis, “at Belle-Ialel certainly I” 

“ Goodl ” said B^Artagnan; “ there is my booby Par- 
thoB, Trithout thinking of it, has fired the first cannon of 
attack” 

“AtBelle-Isle!” said Aramis, “in that hole, in that 
desert! That is kind, indefMl! ” 

“ And it was I who told liiin you were at Vanncs,” 
contiaued Porthos, in the same tone, 

IVArtagnan armed his mouth with a finesse almost 
ironicaL 

“ Tea, I kne^, but I was willing to see,” replied he, 
“To see what?” 

“ If onr old friendship still hold out; if, on seeing each 
other, oni hearts, hardened as they are by age, would still 
let the old ciy of joy escape, which salutes the coming of 
a friend,” 

“Well, and you must have been satisfied,” said Aia* 
miSp 

“ So^ so ” 

“ How is that?” 

“Yes, Porthos said hush I and yon-* 

“WeUI and I?” 

“ And you gave me your benediction.” 

“What would you have, my friend?” said Aramis, 
Bmiling; “that Is the most precious thing that a poor 
prelate, like me, has to give.” 

“ Indeed, my dear friend I ” 

“Boubtlesfl*” 

“And yet they say at Paris that the bishopric of 
Vannes is one of the best in Pranoe.” 
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•* Ah I 'you Are now speaking of temporal wealth,’* said 
Aramis, with a careless air. 

** To be sure, I wish to speak of that; I hold by it, on 
my part.” 

In that case, let me speak of it,” said Aramis, with a 
smile. 

“ You own yourself to be one of the richest prelates in 
Prance?” 

friend, since you ask me to give you an acoouuti 
I will tell you that the bishopric of Yannes is worth about 
twenty thousand livres a year, neither more nor less. 
It is a diocese which oontaios a hundred and sixty 
parishes.” 

“That is very pretty,” said D’Artagnan. 

“It is superb I ” said Porthos. 

“Andyet,” resumed D’Artagnan, throwing his eyes 
over Aramis, “ you don’t mean to bury yourself here for« 

erver?” 

“ Pardon me. Only I do not admit the word bury" 

“ But it seems to me, that at this distance from Paris a 
man is buried, or nearly so.” 

“My friend, I am getting old,” said Aramis; “the 
noise and bustle of a city no longer suit me. At fifty- 
seven vre ought to seek calm and meditation. £ have 
found them here. What is there more beautiful, and 
stem at the same time, than this old Armorica. I find 
here, dear D’Artagnan, all that is opposite to whatl 
formerly loved, and that is what must happen at the end 
of life, which is opposite to the beginning. A little of my 
old pleasure of former times still comes to salute me here, 
now and then, without diverting me from the road of 
salvation. I am still of this world, and yet, every step 
that I take brings me nearer to God.” 

“ Eloquent, wise, and discreet; you are an aocompliahed 
prelate, Aramis, and 1 offer you my oongratalatlotis.” 
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“But,’* 8ai4 Aramis, smiling, (‘you did not cAmehere 
only for the purpose of paying me compliments. Speak; 
vhat brings you hither!'** May it- be that, in some 
fashion or other, you want me ?” 

“ Thank God, no, my friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ it is 
nothing of that kind.—I am rich and free.” 

“ Eich! *’ exclaimed Aramis. 

“ Yes, rich for me; not for you, or Porthos, under¬ 
stand. I have an income of about fifteen thousand 
livres.” 

Aramis looked at him suapiciously. He could not be¬ 
lieve—^particularly on seeing his friend in such humble 
guise—^that he had made so fine a fortune. Then D*Ar¬ 
tagnan, seeing that the hour of explanations was come, re¬ 
lated the history of his English adventures. During the 
recital he saw ten times the eyes of the prelate sparkle, 
and hh) slender fingers work convulsively. As to For- 
thoB, it was not admiration he manifested for D’Artagnan; 
it was enthusiasm, it was delirium. When D’Artagnan 
had finished, “ Well! ” said Aramis. 

“Well!” said D’Artagnan, “you see, than, I have in 
England friends and property, in France a treasure. If 
your heart tells you so, I offer them to you. That is what 
I came hero for.” 

However firm was his look, he could not this time sup¬ 
port the Iwk of Aramis. lie allowed, therefore, his eye 
to stray upon Porthos—like the sword which yields to too 
powerful a pressure, and seeks another road. 

“ At all events,” said the bishop, “ you have assumed a 
singular traveling costume, old friend.” 

“ Frightful I 1 know it is. You may understand why 
I would not travel as a cavalier or a noble; since 1 be¬ 
came rich, I am miserly.” 

((And you say, then, you came to BbUe-lsle?” said 
Aramis, without transition. 
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“ Yes,” replied P’Artagnau; ” I knew I should find you 
and Porthos there.'’ 

“Find me!’’cried Aramia. “Mo! for the last year 
past I have not once crossed the sea.” 

“ Oh,” said D’Artagnan, “ I should never have sup. 
posed you such a housekeeper.” 

“ Ah, dear friend, I must tell you that I am no longer 
the Aramis of former times. Kiding on horseback is un¬ 
pleasant to me; the sea fatigues me. I am a poor, ailing 
priest, always complaining, always grumbling, and in¬ 
clined to the austerities which appear to accord with old 
age,—preliminary parleyings with death. I linger, my 
dear D’Artagnan, I linger.” 

“ Well, that is all the better, my friend, for we shall 
probably be neighbors soon.” 

“ Bah! ” said Aramis, with a degree of surprise he did 
not even seek to dissemble. “You, my neighbor! ”* 

“ Jtfordiovx / yes.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ I am about to purchase some very profitable salt 

mines, which are situated between Pirial and Croisio^ 
Imagine, my friend, a clear profit of twelve per cent 
Neverany deficiency, never any idle expenses; the ocean, 
faithful and regular, brings every twelve hours its con¬ 
tingency to my cofiers. I am the first Parisian who has 
dreamt of such a s])eculation. Do not say anything about 
it, I beg of you, and in a short time we will communicate 
on the matter. I am to have three leagues of country for 
thirty thousand livre.s.” 

Aramis darted a look at Porthos, as if to ask if all this 
were true, if^some snare were not concealed beneath this 
outward indifference. But soon, as if ashamed of having 
consulted this poor auxiliary, he collected all his forces 
for a fresh assault and new defense. I heard that you 
had had some difference with the court, but that you had 
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oome out of it as you know how to |^t through every¬ 
thing, D’Artagnan, with the honors oAvar.” 

«I! ” said the musketeer, with a burst of laughter that 
did not conceal his embarrassment: for, from these words, 
Aramis was not unlikely to be acquainted with his last 
relations with the king. “I! Oh, tell me all about that, 
pray, Aramis ? ” 

“ Yes, it was related to me, a poor bishop, lost in the 
middle of the Zamks, that the king had taken you as the 
confidant of his amours.” 

“ With whom ? ” 

“ With Mademoiselle de Mancini.” 

D’Artagnan breathed freely again. “ Ah 1 I don’t say 
no to that,” replied he. 

“ It appears that the Iting took you, one morning, over 
the bridge of Blois to talk with his lady-love.” 

“ That’s true,” said D’Artagnan, « And you know that, 
do you? Well, then, you must know that the same day 
I gave in my resignation! ” 

“What, sincerely?” 

“ Nothing more so." 

“ It was after that, then, that you went to the Comte de 
la Fire’s?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Afterwards to me ?’* 

“Yes.” . 

“ And then Porthos ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Was it in order to pay us a simple visit?” 

“No, I did not know yon were engaged, and 1 wished 
to take you with me into England.” 

“ Yes, I tmderstand; and then you executed alone, 
wonderful man as you are, what you wanted to propose 
to us all four. I suspected you had something to do with 
that famous xestoration, when I learned that yon had been 
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seen at King Charles’s receptions, and that he appeared 
to treat you like altifend, or rather, liktJ a i)ersoa to wliom 
be was under an obligation.” 

“But how the devil did yon learn all that ? ” asked D’Ar- 
tagnan, who Itegiui to fear that the invoBtigntion of Ani- 
mis had extended further tlmn he wislu«d. 

“ Dear D’Artagnan,” said the prelalo, “ my friendship 
resembles, in a degree, the solicitude of that night watch 
whom we have in tiie little tower of tlie mole, at tlic extrem¬ 
ity of the quay. That brave man, every night, liglits a 
lantern to direct the barks that come from sea. lie is 
concealed in his sentry-box, and the fishermen do not see 
him; but he follows them with interest; he divines them: 
be calls them; he attracts them into the way to the ])urt. 
1 resemble this watcher: from time to time some iiewB 
reaches me, and recalls to my rememhranoe all those I 
loved. Then I follow the friends of old days over the 
stormy ocean of the world, I, a poor watcher, to whom 
tiod has kindly given the shelter of a sentry-box.” 

“ Weil, what did I do when I came from England?” 

“All! there,” replied Araiiiis, “you got beyond my 
depth. I know nothing of you since y<»ur I’etiirn. D’Ar¬ 
tagnan, my eyes are dim. I regretted you did not think 
of me. I wept over your forgetfulness. I was wrong. I 
see you again, and it is a festival, a great festival,I assure 
you, solemnly! How is Athos ?” 

“ Very well, thank you.” 

“ And our young pupil, R&oul ? ” 

“ He seems to have inheritod the skill of his father. 
Athos, and the strength of his tutru, Poi tlios.” 

“ And on what occasion have you been able to judge of 
that?” 

“ Eh! man Dim ! on the eve of my departure f rojuBaiis.’* 

“ Indeed 1 tell me all about it! ” 

“ Yes; there waa au execution at the Ureve, and lu 
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consequence of that execution, a riot. We happened, by 
accident, to be in the riot; and in this riot we were 
obliged to havb recourse to our swords. Aud he did 
wonders.” 

“ Bah I wliat did ho do ? ” 

“ Why, ill the ftrat iilace, he threw a man out of the 
wuidow, as he would have flung a sack full of flock.” 

“ Conic, that’s pretty well,” said Purthos. 

“Then he drew,and cut and thrust away, as we fellows 
used to do in the good old times.” 

“ And what was the cause of this riot ? ” said Porthos. 

D’Ai'tagnan remarked upon the face of Aram is a com¬ 
plete indifference to this question of Porthos. “ Why,” 
said he, fixing his eyes upon Ar.'vmis, “ on account of two 
farmers of the revenues, friends of M. Fouquet, whom 
the king forced to disgorge their plunder, and then hanged 

them. ” 

A scarcely perceptible contraction of the prelate’s brow 
showed that he had heard D’Artagnan’s reply. “ Oh, 
oh! ” said Porthos; “ and what were the names of these 
friends of M. Fouquet?” 

“MM. d’Eymeris and Lyodot,” said D’Artagnan. “ Do 
you know those names, Aramis? ” 

“ No,” said the prelate, disdainfully; “ they sound 
like the names of financiers.” 

“ Exactly; so they were.” 

“Oh! M. Fouquet allows his friends to be hanged. 

then, ” said Porthos. 

“And why not?” said Aramis. “Why, it seems to 
me- " 

“ If these culprits were hanged, it was by order of the 
king. Now M. Fouquet, although superintendent of the 
finances, has not, I believe, the right of life and death.” 

“That may be,” said Porthos; “but in the place of hi 
Fouquet——” 
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Aramis was afraid Porthos was atx>ut to say something 
awkward, 90 interrupted him, “ Come, D’Artagnan,’* said 
he; this is quite enough about other people, let us talk 
a little about you.” 

“ Of me you know all that I can tell you. On Wie con¬ 
trary, let me hear a little about you, Aramis.” 

“ I have told you, my friend. There is nothing of 
Aramis left in me.” 

“ Nor of the Abbfi d’Herblay even?” 

“ No, not even of him. You see a man whom Provi¬ 
dence has taken by the hand, whom tie iias conducted to 
a position that he could never have dared even to hope 
for.” 

“Providence?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that is strange! ! was told it was M. Fouquet.” 

“Who told you that?” cried Aramis, without being 
able, with all the power of his will, to prevent the color 
rising to his cheeks. 

“ Mafoi I why, Bazin ? ” 

“ The fool! ” 

“ I do not say he is a man of genius, it is true; but he 
told me so; and after him, I repeat it to you.” 

“ 1 have never seen M. Fouquet,” replied Aramis, with 
a look as pure and calm as that of a virgin who lias never 
told a He. 

“ Well, but if you had seen him and known him, there 
is no harm in that,” replieJ D’Artagnan. “ M. Fouquet 
is a very good sort of a man.” 

“ Humph!” 

“ A great .politician.” Aramis made a gesture of in¬ 
difference. 

“ An all-powerful minister.” 

“ I only hold to the king and the pope.” 

** listen then,” said D’Arti^nan, in the most 
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natural tone imaginable. “ I said that because everybody 
here swears by M. Fouqnet. The plain is M. Fouquet’s; 
the salt-mines T am about to buy are M. Fouquet’s; the 
island in whith Forthos studies topography is M. Fou- 
quet’s; the garrison is M. Fouquet’s; the galleys are M. 
Kouquet’s. 1 confess, then, that nothing would have sur¬ 
prised me in your enfeoffment, or rather in that of your 
diocese, to M. Fouquet. He is a different master from 
the king, that is alt; but quite as powerful as Louis.” 

“ Thank God! I am not vassal to anybody; I belong to 
nobody, and am entirely my own master,” replied Aramis, 
who, during' this conversation, followed with his eye 
every gesture of D’Artagnan, every glance of Forthos. 
But D’Artagiiau was impassible and J^orthos motionless ; 
tlie thrusts aimed so skillfully were parried by an able 
adversary; not one hit the mark. Nevertheless, both 
began to feel the fatigue of such a contest, and the an¬ 
nouncement of suppcjr was well received by everybody. 
Supper clianged the course of conversation. Besides, 
they felt that, ni)ou their guard as each ono had been, 
they could neither of them boast of haviiig the advantage. 
Forthos luui understood nothing of what had been meant. 
He had held himself motionless, because Aramis had 
made him a sign not to stir. Supper, for him, was 
nothing but supper; but that was quite enough for Por- 
tlios. The supper, then, went off very well. D’Arta- 
gnan was in high spirits. Aramis exceeded himself in 

kind affability. Forthos ale like old Pehqs!. Their talk 
was of war, tinniice, the arts, and love. Aramis played 
astonishment at every word of politics ITArtagnan risked. 
This long series of surprises increased the,mistrust of 
D’Artognan, as the eternal indifference of D’Artagnsn 
provoked the suspicions of Aramis. At length D’Arhi- 
gnau, designedly, uttered the name of Colbert: he had 
reserved that stroke for the last. 
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“ Wlio U this Colbert?’" askotl tlio bishop. 

Oh! come” said D’Artagnau to liimsolfj « that ia too 
strong! V^e must be carefub mordio^ixf we must bo 
carofuL” 

And he then gave A rami a all the information resiiect- 
ing M* Colbert ho could desire. The supper, or rather, 
the conversation, was prolonged till one oVthxdc in tbo 
morning between D’Artagniin and Aramis, At ten o’clock 
precisely, Portlios had fallen asleep in Ids chair utkI snond 
like an organ. At midnight he woke up anti they sent 
hiiutohcd* “Iluml” said he, T was near falling aHlee[ij 
but that was all very interesting you wito talking about,” 

At one o’clock Aramis conducted D’Artngium to the 
chamber destined for him, wbieli was tbe best in the 
episcopal residence. Two servants were jdaced at his 
command, “ To-morrow, at eight r^’tdtjek,” said he, 
taking^lcave of P’Artagrjiin, “we will take, if agi-ceiible to 
you, a ride on liorseback with Porthos,” 

*‘At eight o’clock!” said D’Artagnaii; “ so hite?” 

** You know that I require seven hours’ sleep,” said 
Aramis. 

“ That is true ” 

“GfKKi-Dight, dear friend!” And he embraced the 
musketeer cordiidly. 

D’Artagnan allowed him ti) depart; then, as soon as 
the door was closed, ‘‘ Good! ” cried he, “ at itvo o’clock I 
will he on foot*” 

This detennination being mado^ he went to bed oua 
quietly “ put two and two together/’ as people say. 
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CnAPTERXVn. 

TTf TTHlCa FOBTHOS BKfllVS TO BB ROBBT FOR HATlSra CX>MB 
^'irn D^AIITAONAN* 

ScABOELT had D’Artagiiaii extmgiiished his taper, when 
Aramia, who had watched throujjh his curtains the last 
glimmer of light in his friend’s apartment, traversed the 
corridor on tiptoe, and went to Portlu)s’s room. The 
giant who had bcon in bed nearly an hour an<l a half, lay 
grandly stretched out on the down bed. lie was in that 
happy calm of the first sleep, which, with Portlios, re¬ 
sisted the iioiso of bells or the report of cannon; his 
head swam in that soft oscillation which reminds us of 
the soothing movement of a ship, Tn a moment Porthos 
would have begun to dre^m. The door of the chamber 
opened softly under the delicate pvcRsuro of tlie hand of 
Aramis. The bishop approachtMl the sleeper, A tliick 
carpet (leadened the sound of hta steps, besides which 
Porthos snored in a manner to drown all nniae. He laid 
one hand on his shoulder—“ rtoiisc,” said he, “ wako up, 
my dear Porthos ” The voice of Aramis was soft and 
kind, but it conveyed more than a notice,—it conveyed 
an order* Hb hand waa light, but it indicated a danger, 
Porthos heard the voice and felt the hand of Aramis, even 
in the depth of his sleep. He started up, Who goes 

there? ” cried he, in his giant's voice. 

“Hush 1 hush I It is I,” said Aramis, 

“You, my friend? And what the devil do you wake 
me for?” 

"To tell you that you must set off directly*” 
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♦‘Set off?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where for?” 

“ For Paris.” 

Porthoa bouiulcil np in his bed, and then sank back 
again, fixing his great eyes in agilatiuii upon Aramis. 

« For Paris?” 

“Yes.” 

“ A hundred leagues ? ” said ho. 

“ A hundred and four,” replied the bishop. 

“Oh I mon DieuP* sighed Porthoa, lying down again, 
like children who contend with their bo7in$ to gain an 
hour or two more sleep. 

“ Thirty hours’ riding,” said Aramis, firmly. “ You 
know there aro good relays.” 

Portlios push^ out one leg, allowing a groan to escape 
him. 

“Come, come! my friend,” insisted the prelate with a 
sort of impatience. 

Porthos drew the other leg out of the bed. “ And is it 
absolutely necessary that I shoiihl go, at once.’* 

“ Urgently necess-ary.” 

Porthos got upon Ilia feet, and began to shake both 
walls and floors with his steps of a marble statue. 

“ Hush! hn.sh! for the love of Heaven, my dear Porthos! ” 
said Aramis, “ you ivill wake somebody.” 

“Ah! that’s tnic,” replied Porthos, in a voice of 
thunder, “I forgot that;* but be satisfled, 1 am on 
guard.” And BO saying, he let fall a belt loaded with 
his sword and pistols, and a purse, from which the crowns 
escaped with a vibrating and prolonged noise. This noise 
made the blood of Aramis boil, whilst it drew from Por¬ 
thos a foimidable burst of laughter. “ How droll that is I ’* 
said he, in the same voice. 

“ Kot BO loud, Porthos, not so loud.” 
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« Tmo, true ! ’’ :uul lie Imviircd his voice a )ialf-note, 

"1 was going to say,” continued J^ortlios, that it is droll 
that wo arc never so slow its when we arc in n hurry, and 
iicviir jnake so much noise as when wo wish to be silent.” 

“ VcH, that is true} but let us give tlie proverb the lie, 
Vui'thosj -let US make haste, and hold our tongne,” 

“ You see I am doing iny best,” said Porthos, putting 
on his hatit de eJumsites. 

“ Very well.” 

“This is sontething in haste?” 

“ It is more than that, it is serions, Porthos.” 

“Oh, oh!” 

“D’Artagnan has questioned you, has he not?” 

“Questioned me?” 

“ Yes, at IJelle-Isle?” 

“ Not the leiist in the world.” 

“ Are you sure of that, l*orthos ?” 

“7WdeM/” 

“ It is impossible. Recollect yourself.” 

“He asked me what I was doing, and I told him—^study¬ 
ing topography. T would have made use of another word 
which you employed one day.” 

“ ‘ CaBtrjimet..tion ’ ? ” 

“ Yea, that’s it; but T never could recollect it.” 

“ All the hfstter. What more did he uak you ?” 

“Who M. Getard was.” 

“ Next ? ” 

“ Who M. Jii]>enet was.” 

“ He did not hnpimn to see onr ]>lan of fortifleations, 
did he?” 

“Yes.” 

« The devil he did ! ’’ 

“ But don’t ho alarmed, I had nibbed out your writings 
with India-rubber. It was impossible for him to siippoM 
you had given me any advice in those works.” 
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“Ay; but our friend has phenomenally keen eyes.” 

“ Wliat are you afraid of? ” 

“I fear that everything is discovered, PoHIios; the 
matter, is, then, to prevent a great misfortune. I have given 
orders to my ]ieoplc to close all the g: de.s and doors, D’Ar- 
tagnan will not he able to get out before daylireak. Your 
horse is'ready saddled; you will gain the first relay; by 
five o’clock in the morniug, you will have traversed 
fifteen leagues. Come I ” 

A rami s than assisted Porthos to dress, piece by piece, 
with as much celerity as the most skill fill m/fot (ie chamfjre 
could have done. Porthos, lialf stupefied, let him do as 
he liked, and confounded himself in excuses. When lie 
was ready, Aranils took him by the hand, and led him, 
making him plaee his fwt with precaution on every step 
of the stairs, preventing him running against door-frames, 
turning him this way and that, as if Aramis had been the 
giant and Porthos the <lwarf. Soul set firo to and luii- 
mated matter. Ahorse was waiting, rca/ly saddled, in the 
courtyard. Porthos mounted. Tlien Aramis himself 
took the horse by the bridle, and leil him over some dung 
spread in the yard, with the evident intention of suiipreas- 
ing noise. He, at the same time, held tight the hor.se’s 
nose, to prevent him neighing. Wlmn arrived at tho out¬ 
ward gate, drawing Porthos towards him, who was going 
off without oven asking him wJiat for: “Now, friend 
Porthos, now; without drawing bridle, till you get to 
Paris,” wJiispered he in his ears; “ eat on liorschuck, drink 
on horseback, sleep on horseback, but lose not a minute.” 

“ That’s enough; I will not stop.” 

“This letter to M. Fouquot; cost wltat it may, he must 
have it to-morrow before mid-day.” 

‘‘He shall.” 

“And do not forget om thing, my friend*” 

“What is that?” 
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“That you are riding out on a hunt for your brevet of 
due and peer.” 

“Oh! ohi” said Porthos, with his eyes sparkling; “I 
will do it ill twenty-four hours, in that ease.” 

“ Try,” 

“ Then let go the bridle—and forward, Goliath I ” 

Aramis did let go, not the bridle, but the horse’s nose, 
Forthos released his hand, clapped spurs to his horse, 
which set off at a gallop. As long as he could distinguish 
Forthos tlirough the darkness, Aramis followed him with 
his eyes: when he was completely out of sight, he re¬ 
entered the yard. Nothing had stirred in D’Artagnan’s 
apartment. Tlie valet placed on watch at the door had 
neither seen any light, nor heard any noise. Aramis closed 
his door carefully, sent the lackey to bed, and quickly 
sought his own. D’Artagnan really suspected nothing; 
therefore thought ho had gained everything, when ho 
awoko in the morning, about half-jtasb four. lie ran to 
tlie window in his sliirt. Tlie window looked out upon 
the court. Bay was daivning. The court was deserted; 
the fowls, even, had not left their roosts. Not a servant 
appeared. Every door was closed. 

“Gootl I all is still,” said B’Artagnan to himself. “ Never 
mind: I am up first in tlie house. Let us dress ; that will 
be so much done.” And D’Artagnan dressed himself. 
But, this time, he endeavored not to give to the costume 
of M. Agnan that and almost ecclesiastical rigid¬ 

ity he hod .affected before ; he managed, by drawing his 
belt tighter, by buttoning his clothes in a different fashion, 
and by putting on his hat a little on one side, to restore 
to his person a little of that military character, the absence 
of which had surprised Aramis. This being done, he 
made free, or affected to make free with his host, and 
entered his chamber without ceremony, Aramis was 
asleep or feigned to be so. A large book lay open upon 
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bis night-desk, a ivax-light was still burning in its silver 
sconce. This was more than enough to prove to D’Arta- 
gnan the quiescence of the prelate’s uight, and the good 
Intentions of his waking. The musketeer did to the bishop 
precisely as the bishop had done to Portlios—he tapped 
him on the shoulder. Kvidently Aramis pretended to 
sleep; for, instead of waking suddenly, he who slept so 
lightly required a repetition of the auramons. 

“Ah! ah! is that you?” said ho, stretching his anus. 
“ What an agreeable surprise! Ma foil Sleep had made 
me forget I had the happiness to jmssess you. What 
o’clock is it? ” 

“ I do not know,” said D’Artagnan, a little embarrassed. 
“ Early, T Ijelieve. But, you know, that devil of a habit 
of waking with the day, sticks to me still.” 

“ Do you wish that we should go out so soon?” asked 
Aramis. “ It appears to me to be very early.” 

“ Just as you like.” 

“ I thought we had agreed not to get on horseback be¬ 
fore eight.” 

“ Possibly; but I had so great a wish to see you, that 
I said to myself, the sooner the hotter.” 

“ And my seven hours’ sleep! ” said Aramis: “ take care; 
I bad reckoned ujion them, and what I lose of them T must 
make up.” 

“ But it seems to me that, formerly, you were less of a 
sleeper than that, dear friend; your blood was alive, and 
you were never to be found in bed.” 

“ And it is exactly on account of what you tell me;, that 
I am 80 fond of being there now.” 

“ Tlien ypu confess, that it is not for the sake of sleep¬ 
ing, that you have put me ofl till eight o’clock.” 

“ I have been afraid you would laugh at me, if I told 
you the truth.” 

“ Tell me, notwithstanding.” 
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“ Well, from sis to eight, I am accustomed to perform 
my devotions.” 

“ Your devotions ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“I did not believe a bishop's exercises were so se¬ 
vere.” 

“ A bishop, my friend, must sacrifice more to appear¬ 
ance than a simple clerio.” 

“ Motdiowr,! Aramis, that is a word which reconciles 
me with your greatness. To appearances! That is a 
musketeer’s word, in good truth 1 Viv&tii le» aj^arences., 
Aramis! ” 

“Instead of felicitating me upon it, pardon me, D'At- 
tagnati. It is a very mundane word which I had allowed 
to escape me.” 

“ Must I leave you, then ? ” 

“ I want time to collect my thoughts, my friend, and for 
my usual prayers.” 

“ Well T leave you to them; but on account of that poor 
pagan, D’Artagnan, abridge them for once, I beg; I thirst 
for speeoli with you.” 

“ Well, D’Artagnan, I promise you that within an hour 
and a half-” 

“ An hour and a half of devotions I Ah I my friend, be 
as reasonable with mo as you can. Let me have the best 
bargain possible.” 

Aramis began to laugh. 

“ Still agreeable, still young, still gay,” said he. “ You 
have come into my diocese to set me quarreling with 
grace.” 

« Bah I ” 

“And you know well that I was never able to resist 
your seductions; you will cost me my salvation, D’An- 
ta^an.” 

D’Artagnan bit his Upa. 
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« Well,” said he, “ I will take the sin on ray own hetid, 
favor me with one simple Christian sign of the cross, favor 
me with one pater, and we will part ” 

Hush! ” said Aramis, “ we are already no longer alone, 
I hear strangers coming up*” 

<‘Well, dismiss them,” 

“ Impossible; I made an appointment with them yester¬ 
day ; it is the principal of the college of the Jesuits, and 
the superior of the Dominicans*” 

« Your staff? WeU, sobeit!” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

I will go and wake Porthos, and remain in his com¬ 
pany till you have finished the conference*” 

Aramis did not stir, his brow remained unbent, he be¬ 
trayed himself by no gesture or word; ‘*Go,” said he, as 
D’Artagnan advanced to the door, 

** A proposy do you know where Porthos sleeps ? ” 

*‘No, but T will inquire,” 

“ Take the corridor, and open the second door on the 
left,” 

“Thank you! au revinr^^ And l^Artagnan departed 
in the direction pointed out by Aramis* 

Ten minutes had not passed away when lio came back. 
He found Aramis seated between the superior of the Do¬ 
minicans and the principal of the college of the Jesuits, 
exactly in the same situation as he had found him formerly 
in the auberge at CrAvecoeur, Tliis company did not at 
all terrify the musketeer. 

“ What is it?” said Aramis, quietly. You have appar 
rently, something to say to me, my friend,” 

“It is,” replied D’Artagnan, fixing his eyes upon Aramis, 
“it is that Porthos is not in his apartment.” 

“Indeed,” said Aramis, calmly; “are you sure?” 
**Pardieu/ I came from his chamber.” 

“ Where can ho be, then I ” 
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“That is what I am asking you.'* 

“ And have not you inquired?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ And what answer did you get? ” 

“ That Porthos, often walking out in a morning, with¬ 
out saying aiiytliing, had probably gone out.” 

“What did you do, then.” 

“ I went to the stables,” replied D*Artagnan, carelessly. 

“What to do?” 

“ To see if Porthos had departed on horseback.” 

“And?” interrogated the bishop, 

“ Well, there is a horse missing, stall No. 3, Goliath.” 

All this dialogue, it may be easily understood, was not 
exempt from a certain aifeetatioii on the part of the mus. 
keteer, and a perfect coniplaisanue on the part of Aramis. 

“ Oh I I guess how it is,” said Aramis, after having oon- 
sidered for a moment, “ Porthos is gone out to give us a 
surprise.” 

“A surprise?” 

“ Yes; the canal which goes from Vannea to the sea 
abounds in teal and snipes; that is Pnrtho&’s favorite 
sport, and he will bring ns back a dozen for breakfast.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I am sure of it. Where else can he be? I would lay 
a wager he took a gun with him.” 

“ Well, that is possible,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Do one thing, my friend. Get on horseback, and join 

hun." 

" You are right,” said D’Artagnan, “ I will.” 

“ Shall I go with you ? ” 

No, thank you; Porthos is a rather remarkable man; 
I win inquire as I go along.” 

“ Will you take an arquebuse? ” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Order what horse you like to be saddled.” 
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♦•The one I rode yesterday, nn coming from Belle-Isle." 

** So be it; use the horse as your own.” 

Aramis rang, and gave oMers to have the horse HL 
d’Artagiian had chosen sad<lled. 

D’Artagnan followed the servant charged with the 
execution of this order. When arrived at the door, the 
servant drew on one side to allow M. d’Artagnantopassj 
and at that moment ho caught the eye of his master. A 
knitting of the hrow gave the intelligent spy to under¬ 
stand that all should he given to D’Artagiian ho wished, 
D’Artagiiati got into the saddle, and Aramis heard the 
steps of his horse on Uie paveiiieiit. An instant after, the 
servant returned. 

“Well?” asked the bishop. 

“Monseigfneur, he has followed the course of the canal, 
and is going towards the sea,” said tlie servant. 

“ Very well! ” said Aramis. 

In fact, D’Artagnan, dismissing all stispicion, hastened 
towards the ocean, constantly hoping to see in the 
or on the beach, the colossal profile of Porthos. He per¬ 
sisted in fancying he could trace a horse’s steps in every 
puddle. Sometimes he im(4jim:d ho heard the report of a 
gun. This illusion lasted throe hours; during two of 
which he went forwaid in search of Ida friend—in the 
hvst he returned to the house. 

“We must have crossed,” said he, “and I shall find 
them waiting for me at table.” 

D’Artagnan was mistaken.* Ho no more found Porthos 
at the palace than he had found him on the sea-shore. 
Aramis was waiting fur him at the trip of the stairs, look¬ 
ing very much concerned. 

“ Did my people not find you, my dear D’Artagnan ? ” 
cried he, as soon as he caught sight of the musketeer. 

“No; did you send any one after me?” 

“I am deeply concerned, my friend, deeftly, to have in- 
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duced you to make such a useless seiirch; but, about soTen 
o’clock, the almoner of Saint-raterne came here. He had 
met Du Vallon, who was going away, and who, being mi^ 
willing to disturb anybody at the palace, had charged him 
to tell mo that, fearing M. flfitarfl would play him some 
ill turn in his absence, he was going to take advantage of 
the morning tide to make a tour to Belle-Isle.” 

“ But tell itie, Goliath lias not crossed the four leagues 
of sea, I should think.” 

“ There are full six,” said Aramis. 

“ That makes it less probable still.” 

« Therefore, my friend,” said Aramis, with one of his 
blandest smiles, “ Goliath is in the stable, well pleased, 1 
will answer for it, that Portlios is no longer on his back.” 
In fact, the honso liiid been brought hack from the relay 
by the direction of the iircliito, from whom no detail 
escaped. D’Artagnan appeared as well satisfied as pos- 
sihle with the explaiuilioii. He entered upon a part of 
dissimuIiitioTi whit'h agreed perfectly with tlio suspicions 
that art)se more and iilore strongly in his mind, lie hreak- 
fasled between the Jesuit and Ai-.uuis, having the Donibi- 
lean in front of him, and smiling jiartieularly at the 
Dominican, whose jolly fat face pleased him much. The 
repast was long and sumptuous; excellent Spanish wine, 
fine Morbilitin oysters, exquisite flsh from the mouth of 
the Loire, enormous prawns from Pjiimbteiif, and delicious 
game from the moors, constituted the principal part of it. 
T>’Artagnan ate iiiucl i, and drank but little. Aramia drank 
aothiiig, unless it was water. After the repast, 

“ You otfered me an arquebuse,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ T did.” 

“ ].end it me, then.” 

“Are you going shooting?” 

“Wliilst waiting for Porthos, it is the best thing I tain 
do, I think.” 
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*• Take which you like from the trophy.” 

“Will you not come with me?’* 

“I would with great pleasure; but, nlosl ray friend, 
sporting is forbidden to bishoi)s.” 

“ Ah! ” said D’Artagnan, “ I did not know that.” 

“ Besides,” contmued Aramis, “ I shall bo busy till mid* 
day.” 

“ I shall go alone, ^hcn ? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I am sorry to say you must; but come back to dinner.” 

Pardimt the eating at your liouse is too good to 
make mo think of not coming Iwick.” And thereupon 
B'Artagnan quitted his host, IhiwwI to the guests, and 
took his arquebiiso; but, instwid of shooting, wont straight 
to the little i>ort of Vannos. Ho looked in vain tf) observe 
if anybody saw him ; he could discern ncither thing nor 
person, lie engaged a little iisliiiig-boat for twenty-live 
livres, and set off at half-iiast eleven, convinced that ho 
had not been followed; and that was true, be had not 
been followed; only a Jesuit brother, plimcd in the top of 
the steeple of Ills church, had not, since the iiioi iiiiig, by 
the help of an excellent ghiss, lost sight of ono of bis steps. 
At three-quarters past eleven, Aramis was informed that 
D’Artagnan was sailing towards Jh^lle-Tsle. The voyage 
w.as rapid; a good north north-east wind drovebim towards 
the isle. As be approached, his eyes were constantly fixed 
upon the coast. lie looked to aco if, upon the shore or 
upon the fortifications, tho brilliant dress and vast stature 
of Porthos should stand oift agiiinst a slightly clouded 
sky; but his search was vain. lie landed without having 
seen anything; and learnt from the first soldier interro¬ 
gated by him^that M. du Vallon had not yet returned from 
Vannes. Then, without losing an bistant, D’Artagnan 
ordered his little bark to put its head towards Sarzeau. 
We know that the wind chauges with the different hours 
of the day. Tho breeze had veered from the north north-east 
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to the south-east; the wind, then, was almost as good for 
the return to Sarzeau, as it had been for the voyage to 
BcUe-Isle. Jn three iiours D’Artagnan had touched the 
continent; two liours more sufficed for his ride to Vaiines, 
In spite of the rapidity of his passage, what D’Artagnau 
endured of impatience and anger during that short pas¬ 
sage, the deck alone of the vessel, upon which he stamped 
backwards and forwards for tlirce hours, could testify. 
He made but one bound from the quay whereon he lauded 
to tlio episcopal palace. lie thooght to terrify Araniis 
by the promptitude of his return; he wished to reproach 
him with his duplicity, and yet with reserve; but with suf¬ 
ficient spirit, nevertheless, to make him feel all the conse¬ 
quences of it, and force from him a part of his secret. He 
hoped, in short—^thanks to that heat of expression which 
is to secrets what the charge with the bayonet is to re¬ 
doubts—^to bring the mysterious Aramis to some man¬ 
ifestation or other. But he found, in the vestibule of the 
palace, tlie valet de cAum&re, who closed the passage, while 
smiling upon him with a stupid air. 

“ Monseigneur ? ” cried D’Artagnan, endeavoring to put 
him aside with his hand. Moved for an instant, the valet 
resumed his station, 

“Monseigneur?” said he. 

“Yes, to be sure; do you not know me, imbSciUf” 

“ Yes; you are the Chevalier d’Artaguan.” 

“ Then let me pass.” 

“ It is of no use.” 

“Why of no use ? ” 

“ Because His Greatness is not at home.” 

“WhatI Hia Greatness is not at horns? where is he 
then?” 

“Gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Whither?” 

“I don’t know; but, porbapft ho tells monsieur le chev- 
aUer.” 

“And how? where?- in what fashion ?” 

“ In this letter, which he gave mo for monsieur lo chev¬ 
alier.” And the val^ «{e chamkre drew a letter from his 
pocket. 

“Give it me, then, you rascal,” said D’Artagnan, 
snatching it from hia hand. “Oh, yes,” eonliimed ho, at 
the first line, “yes, I understand;” and lie read:— 

“ Dbab Fbikxo, —An affair of the most urgent nature 
calls me to a distant parish of my diocese. 1 hoped to 
see you again before I set out; but I lose that hope in 
thinking that you are going, no doubt, to remain two or 
three days at Belle-Isle, with our dear Porthos. Amuse 
yourself as well as you can; but do not attempt to hold 
out against him at table. This is a counsel I might have 
given even to Athos, in his most brilliant and best days. 
Adieu, dear friend; believe that I regret greatly not hav¬ 
ing better, and for a longer time, profited by your excel¬ 
lent company.” 

“3/bfYZtoua:/” cried D’Artagnan. “I am tricked. Aht 
blockhead, brute, triple fool that I am! But those laugh 
best who laugh last. Oh, duped, duped like a monkey, 
cheated with an empty nutshell!” And with a hearty 
blow bestowed upon the noSb of the smirking veUet de 
ehwnbre^' he made all haste out of the episcopal palace. 
Furet, however good a trotter, was not equal to present 
circumstances. D’Artagnan, therefore took the post, and 
chose a hoise^ which he soon caused to demonstrate, 
with good spurs and a light hand, that deer are not the 
Bviftest animals in nature. 
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CHAPTER xyra 

ITT TVIIini D^AHTAttN^N MAKK5 ALT^* SriCED, PORTHOS BBORES, 
AV\i) AKAMm COUNSICLH, 

Fiw)m tliirty to tliirty-flvo hours after the events we 
have just rehiteth as M* Foiujuetj aceorduig to bis cus¬ 
tom, having inteniicted his door, was working in the cah- 
uict ot his house at Saint MaiiUo, with which wo are al¬ 
ready actiQaiiitedj a carriage, drawn by four liorses steam¬ 
ing witii sweat, entered the court at full gallop. This 
carriage was, prohahiy, cxi>ected; for three or four lack¬ 
eys hastened to the door, which they opened* Whilst 
M* Fouquet rose from his bureau and ran to the window, 
a man gr^t painfully out of the carriage, descending with 
dihiculiy ilie tiiree steps of the door, leaning upon tho 
shoulders of the lackeys* lie had scarcely uttered his 
name, when the valet upon whom he was not leaning, 
sprang up ih&pc7-ron^ and disappeared iu tho vestibule. 
This man went to inform his master; but he had no occa¬ 
sion to knock at the door: Fouquet was standing on the 
Uireahold, 

“ Monseigneiir, the Bishop of Vannes,” said he. 

Very well! ” replied his master* 

Then, leaning over the banister of th^ staircase, of 
which Aramia was beginning to ascend the first steps,— 
Ah, dear friend 1 ” said he, *‘you, so soon! ” 

<*Yes; I, myself, monsieqrl but bruised, battered, as 
you see.” 
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** Oh! my poor friend,” said t^onquet, presenting him 
his arm, on which Aramis leant, whilst the servants 
drew hack respecifolly, 

** Bah! ” replied Aramis, “ it is notliing, since I am here; 
the principal thing was that I should {/et here, and hero 
I am.” 

Speak quickly,” said Fnnqnet, closing the door of the 
cabinet behind Aramis and liimaelf. 

“Arc we alone?” 

“ Yes, perfectly.” 

“ No one observes ns ?—no one can hear us ?” 

“ Be satisfied; nobody.” 

“Is M. da Vallon arrived?” 

“ Yes." 

“And you have received my letter?’ 

“ Yes. The affair is serious, apparently, since it neoen> 
sitates your attendance in Paris, at a moment when your 
presence was so urgent elsewhere.” 

“You are right, it could not be more serious.” 

“ Thank you! thank you 1 What is it about ? But, for 
God’s sake I before anything else, take Uino to breatlie, 
dear friend. You arc so pale, you frighten me.” 

“I am really in great pain. But, for Heaven’s sake, 
think nothing about mo. Did M. du Vallon tell you ituUi- 
ing, when ho delivered the letter to you?” 

“No; T heard a great noise; I went to the window; I 
saw at the foot of the perron a sort of horseman of mar¬ 
ble; I went down, ho held Uio letter out to me, and his 
horse fell down dead.” 

“But he?” 

“He fell with the horse; he was lifted, and carried to 
an apartment. Having read the letter, I went up to him, 
In hopes of obtaining more ample information; but ho 
wns asleep, and, after such a fashion, that it was iniims- 
slble to wake him. T took pity on him; I gave orders 
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that his boots should bo cut from off his legs, and that he 
should be left quite undisturbed.” 

“ So far well; now, this is the question in hand, mon- 
seigneur. You have seen M. d’Artagnan in Paris, have 
yo\i not?” 

“ C&rtes^ and think lihn a man of intelligence, and even 
a inan of heart; although he did bring about the death of 
our dear friends, Lyodot and D’Eymeris.” 

“ Alas I yes, I heard of that. At Tours I met the cou¬ 
rier who was bringing me the letter from Gourville, and 
the dispatches fi’oni Pellisson. Have you seriously re¬ 
flected on that event, monsieur?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And in it yon perceived a direct attack upon your 
sovereignty ? ” 

“ And do you believe it to be so ? ” 

'‘Oh, yes, I think so.” 

Well, I must confess, that sad idea occurred to me 
likewise.” 

“T)o not blind yourself, monsieur, in the name of 
Heaven I TAsten attentively to me,—I return to D’Ar¬ 
tagnan.” 

“I am all attention.” 

Under what cirenmstaneos did you see him ?” 

“He came here for money.” 

“Witli what kind of order?” 

With an order from the king.” 

“ Direct ? ” 

“ Signed by liis majesty.” 

“ There, then t Well, D’Artagnan has been to Belle-Isle; 
he was disguised; he came in the character. of some sort 
of an intendant, charged by his master to purchase salt¬ 
mines. Now, D’Artagnan has no other master but the 
king; he came, then, sent by the king. HesawForthos.” 

“ Who is Porthoa P ’* 
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“ I be^ your pardon, I made a mistake. lie saw M. du 
Vallon at Helle-Isle; and he knows, as well as you and I 
do, that Belle-Isle is fortified.’* 

“And you think that the king sent him there?" said 
Fouquet, pensively. 

“ I eerkiinly do,” 

“And D’Artagnan, in the hands of the is a danger* 
oils instrument ?" 

“ The most dangerous imaginable.” 

“Then I formed a correct opinion of him at the first 
glance.” 

“ IIow so?” 

“ I wished to attach him to myself.” 

*‘If you judged liim to be the bravest, the most acute, 
and tbe most adroit man in France, you judged correctly,” 

“ He must be had then, at any price.” 

“D’Artagnan?” 

“ Is not that your opinion ?” 

“ It may be my opinion, but you will never got him.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because wo liiivo allowed thn time to go by. TTo was 
dissatisfied with the court, wc should li.avti iirnflted by 
tliat; since that, be has passed into England ; thoro ho 
powerfully assisted in the restoration, iluM'e ho gained a 
fortune, and, after all, be retiirnod to tho service of the 
king. Well, if he has returned to the service of the king, 
it is because he is well paid in that service.” 

“ We will pay him even batter, that is all.” 

“OhI monsieur, excuse me; D’Artagnan has a high 
respect for his word, and where that is once engaged he 
keeps it,” 

“ What do you conclude, then ? ” said Fouquet, with great 
inquietude. 

“ At present, the principal thing is to parry a danger* 
ous blow.” 
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“ Aod how is it to bo pai'ried ? ” 

“ Listen,” 

But D’Arbigniin will come and render an account to 
the king of his mission.” 

“Oh, we litvve time enough to think about that.” 

“llow so? You are much in advance of him, I 
j>i'()sunic ? ” 

“ Nearly ten hours.” 

“Wtill, in ton Iiotirs-” 

Araniis shook his iiale head, “Look at these clouds 
which flit across the heavens; at these swallows which 
cut the air. D’Ai-tagnair moves more (quickly than the 
clouds or the birds; D’Artagnau is the wind which carries 
them.” 

“ A strange man! ” 

“ I tell yon, he is superhuman, monsieur. He is of my 
own age, and I have known him these five-and-thirty 
years.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, listen to ray calculation, monsieur. I sent M. 
du Vallon off to you two hours after midnight. M. du 
Yallon was eight hours iu advance of me; when didM. du 
Vallon arrive?” 

“ About four hours ago.” 

“ You see, then, that I gained four upon him; and yet 
Porthos is a staunch horseman, and he has left on the toad 
eight dead horses, whose bodies I came to successively. 
1 rode post fifty leagues; but I have the gout, the grav^ 
and what else I know not; so that fatigue kills me. I was 
obliged to dismount at Tours; since that, rolling along in 
a carriage, half-dead, sometimes overturned, drawn upon 
the sides, and sometimes on the back of the' carriage, al> 
ways with four spirited horses at full gallop, I have atxlved 
—arrived, gaining four hours upon Forthos; but, see you, 
D*Artagnan does. not weigh three hundred-weight, aa 
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Porthos does; D’Artiighan lias not the gout and gravel, 
as I have; he is not a horseman, he is a eentaur. D’Ar- 
tagnan, hxik you, set out for lielle-lsle when I set out for 
Paris; and D’Artagiiaii, nutwithstanding my ten hours’ 
advance, D’Artaguan will arrive within two hours after 
me.” 

“ JUit, then, accidents?” 

“Ho novel' nicots with accident 

“Itorsos may fail him.” 

“ Ho will run as fast as a horse.” 

“Good God! what a man ! ” 

“ Yes, he is a man whom 1 love and admire. I love him 
because ho is good, groat, and loyal; I iulmire him because 
he represents in my t^yes the culminating point of human 
liower; but, whilst loving and admiring him, I fear him, 
and am on my guard against liim. Now then, I resume, 
monsieur; in two hours D’Artagnan will be here; bo 
beforehand with him. Go to the Louvre, and see the king 
before he sees D’Artagnan.” 

“What sliall T say to the king?” 

“Nothing; give him IJeUe-rslc.” 

“ Oh! Monsieur d’l lerl day! Mon sieur d’llerblay,” cried 
Fouquet, “ what projects crushed ail at once! ” 

“ After one project that has failed, tliero is always an¬ 
other project that may lead to fortune; wo should never 
despair. Go, monsieur, and go at once.” 

“But that garrison, so carefully chosen, the king will 
ehange it directly.” • 

“That garrison, monsieur, was the king’s when it 
entered Belle-Isle; it is yours now; it is the same with 
all garrisons after a fortnight’s occupation. Let things go 
on, monsieur. Do you see any inconvemence in having 
aa army at the end of a year, instead of two regiments ? 
Do you not see that your garrison of to-day will make you 
partisans at La Huchelle, Kautes, Bordeaux, Toulouse—in 
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short) wherever they may be sent to ? Go to the king, mon¬ 
sieur ; go ; time flies, and D’Artagnan, while we are losing 
time, is flying, like an arrow, along the high-road.” 

“ Monsieur d’llerhlay, you know that each word from you 
is a germ wliich fmetifles in iny thoughts. I will go to 
the Ijouvre.” 

** Instantly, will you not ? ” 

“I only ask time to change my dress.” 

“ nemember tliat D’Artagnan has no need to pass 
through St. Mande; hut will go straight to the Louvre; 
that is cutting off an hour from the advantage that yet 
romairfa to us.” 

“D’Artagnan may have everything except my English 
horses. I shall be at the Louvre in twenty-five minutes.” 
And, without losing a second, Fouquet gave orders for his 
departure. 

Aramis had only time to say to him, “Return as quickly 
as you go : for I shall await you impatiently.” 

Five minutes after the superintendent was flying along 
the road to Paris. During this time, Aramis desired to 
be shown the chamber in whidi 1’orthos was sleeping. At 
the door of Fompict’s cabinet he was folded in the arms of 
Pellisson, who had just heard of his ai'rival, and liad left 
iiis office to see him. AramLs received, with tliat friendly 
dignity which be knew so well how to assume, these 
cai’csses, re.speetfiil as earnest: hut all at once stopping on 
the landing-place, “What is that I hear up yonder?” 

There was, in fact, a lioarse,* growling kind of noise, like 
the roar of a hungry tiger, or an impatient lion. “ Ob, that 
is nothing,” said Pellisson, smiling. 

“Well; but- 

“ It is M. dll Vallon snoring.” 

“Ah I true,” said Aramis; “I had forgotten. No one 
but he is capable of making such a noise. Allow me, Pel¬ 
lisson, to inquire if ho wants aiiytliing.” 
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“ And yon will permit me to accompany you?” 

“ Oh, certainly; ” and both entered the chamber. Por- 
thos was Btretched upon the bed; his face was violet 
rather than red; his eyes were swelled; his mouth was 
wide open. The roaring which escaped from the deep 
cavities of his chest made the glass of the windows vibrate. 
To those developed and clearly defined muscles starting 
from his face, to his hair matted with sweat, to the ener¬ 
getic heaving of bis chin and shoulders, it was impossible 
to refuse a certain degree of admiration. Strength carried 
to this point is semi-divine. Tiie Herculean legs and feet 
of Porthos had, by swelling, burst his stockings; all the 
strength of his huge body was converted into the rigid¬ 
ity of stone. Porthos moved no more than does the giant 
of granite which reclines upon the plains of Agrigentum, 
According to Pellisson’s orders, his hoots had been cut off, 
for no human power could have pulled them off. Four 
lackeys had tried in vain, pulling at them as they would 
have pulled capstans; and yet all this did not awaken 
him. They had hacked off his boots in fragments, and his 
legs had fallen back upon the bed. They then cut off the 
rest of his clothes, carried him to a bath, in which they 
let him soak a considerable time. Tlicy thou put on him 
clean linen, and placed him in a well-wanned bod—^the 
whole with efforts and pains 'a’ru-Ii luiifht have roused a 
dead man, but which did not make Porthos open an eye, 
or interrupt for a second the formidable diapason of his 
snoring. Aramis wislied «ii iiis part, with his nervous 
nature, armed with extraordinary courage, to outbrave 
fatigue, and employ himself with Hmirville and Pellisson, 
but he fainted in the chair in which he had persisted sit¬ 
ting. He was carried into the adjoining room, where the 
repose of bed soon soothed hb failing brain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

m wntriT MONttiKUk fouquict aotb. 

In the meantime Foiiqiiet baatening to the Louvre, 
at the best speed of hia English horses. The king was at 
work with Colbert. All at onue tho king l>eeamo thought¬ 
ful. The two sentences of death he had signed on mount¬ 
ing his throne sometimes recurred to his memory: they 
were two black spots which he saw with hia eyca open ; 
two spots of blood whicli he saw when his eyes were 
closed. “Monsieur,” said he rather sharply, to the inten- 
dant; “it sometimes seems to me that those two men 
you made me condemn were not very great culprits.” 

“ Sire, they wore picked out from the herd of the fa^-m- 
ors of the financiers; which wanted decimating.” 

“Picked out by whom?” 

“By necessity, sire,” replied Colbert, coldly, 

“ Necessity 1—^ great word,” murmured the young 
king. 

“A groat goddess, sire” 

“ They were devoted friends of the superintendent, were 
they not?” 

“Yes, sire; friends who would have given up their 
lives for Monsieur Fouquet.” 

“They have given them, monsieur” said the ting. 

“ That is truehut uselessly, by good lilck,—which 
was not their intention.’^ 

“How much money bad these men fraudulently oh- 
tained?” 
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« Ten millions, perhaps ; of whicli six have been confis¬ 
cated.” 

“And is that money in my coffers?” said the king with 
a certain air of repugnance. 

“ It is there, sire: but this confiscation, whilst threat¬ 
ening M. Fouquet, has not touched him.” 

“ You conclude, then, M. Colbert-” 

“ That if M. Fouquet has rsiised against your majesty 
a troop of fiictious rioters to extricate his friends from 
punishment, he will raise an army when ho has in turn 
to extricate himself ivom punisinneiit.” 

The king darted at his confidant one of tlmse looks wliieh 
resemble the livid lire of a flasli of liglitriiiig, one of those 
looks which illuminate the darkness of the basest c<nt- 
sciences, “ I am astonished,” sakl he, “ that, thinking smjh 
things of M. Fouquet you did not come to give mo your 
counselB thereupon.” 

“Counsels upon what, sire?” 

“ Tell me, in the first place, clearly and precisely, what 
you think, M. Colbert.” 

“ Upon what subject, sire f ” 

“Upon the conduct of M. Fouquet.” 

“ I think, sire, that M. Fouciuet, not satisfied with at¬ 
tracting all the money to himself, as M. Mazarin did, and 
by that means depriving your majesty of one part of your 
power, still wishes to attract to himself all the friends of 
easy life and pleasure— of what idlers call poetry, and 
politicians, corruption. I tliiiik tliat, by iiolding the sub¬ 
jects of your majesty in pay, he trespasses upon the royal 
prerogative, and cannot, if this continues so, be long in 
placing yoiv majesty, among the weak and the obscure.” 

“ How would you qualify all these projects, M. Col¬ 
bert?” 

“The projects of M. Fouquet, sire? ” 

“Yes.” 
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“ Th^ are called crimes of Vb«e nutjestey 

« And what is done to criminals guilty of l^ae 

“ They are arrested, tried, and punished.” 

*'Yon arc quite sure that M. Fouquet has conceived the 
idea of the crinic you impute to him.” 

“I can say more, sire; there is even a commence* 
ment of the execution of it.” 

“ Well, then, I return to that which I was saying, M. 
Colbert.” 

“And you were saying, sire?” 

“ Give me counsel.” 

“ Pardon me, sire; but, in the first place, I have some* 
thing to add.” 

“Say—what?” 

“ An evident, palpable, material proof of treason.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ I have just learnt that M. Fouquet is fortifying Belle- 
Isle.” 

“ Ah, indeed 1 ” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Perfectly. Do you know, sire, what soldiers there 
are in Belle-Isle?” 

“ No, ma foi 1 Do you ? ” 

“ 1 am ignorant, likewise, sire; I should therefore pro* 
pose to your majesty to send somebody to Belle^lsle ? ” 

“Who?” 

“ Me, for instance.” 

“ And what would you do at Belle*l8le ? ” 

“Inform myself whether, after the example of the an* 
cient feudal lords, M. Fouquet was battlementing his 
walls.” 

“ And with what purpose could he do that?” 

“With the purpose of defending hilnaelf some day 
against his king.” 
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Bat, if it be Urns, M. Colbert,” Sfiid IjOuis, “ we must 
immediately do as you say: M. Fouquet must be ar¬ 
rested.” 

“ That is impossible.” 

*’ I thought I had already told you, monsieur, that I 
suppressed that word in my service.” 

“ The service of your majesty cannot prevent M. Fou- 
quet from being surinteiidaiit-geiieral.” 

“Well?” 

“ That, in consequence of holding that post, he has for 
him all the parliament, as he has all the army by bis 
largesses, literature by his favors, and the noblesse by his 
presents.” 

“ That is to say, then, that I ran do nothing against M, 
Fouquet ?” 

‘‘Absolutely nothing,—at least at present, sire.” 

“ You are a sterile counselor, M. Colbert.” 

“ Oh, no, sire; for T will not coutino myself to pointing 
out the peril to your majesty.” 

“Come, then, where shall we begin to undermine this 
Colossus; let us see; ” and his majesty began to laugh 
bitterly. 

“Hehas grown great by money: kill him by money, 

* It 

sire. 

“If I were to deprive him of his cliargeP” 

“ A bad means, sire.” 

“The good—the gtmd, then?” 

“Ruin him, sire, that is the way,” 

“But how?” 

“Occasions will not be wanting; take advantage of all 
occasions.” 

“ Point them out to me.” 

“Here is one at once. His royal highness Monsieur is 
about to be married; his nuptials must be magnificent. 
That is a good occasion for your majesty to demand a mil- 
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lion of M, Foxiquet. M. F'ouqnet, who pays twenty thou¬ 
sand livres down when ho need not pay more than five 
thousand, will easily find that million when your majesty 
demands it.” 

“That is all very well; I loill demand it,” said Louis. 

“If your majesty will sign the ordwinance, T will have 
the money got together myself.” And (Vilhert pushed a 
paper before the king, and presented a jjen to him. 

At that moment the usher opened the door and an¬ 
nounced monsieur le surintendiuit. Louis turned pale. 
Colbert let the pen fall, and drew back from the king, 
over whom he extended his black wings like an evil spirit, 
Tlu! superinlendent made his enfreiire like a man of tho 
court, to whom a single glance was siillicuait ton take iiini 
iippreciatu tlu'- sitiialien. 'I'hat iiitiiiition \v;is not very 
eiicouraging for Kouquet, whatever might bo hia am- 
sciousucss of strength. 'I’ho small black eye of Colbert, 
dilated by envy, and the limpid eye of Louis XI inflamed 
by anger, signalled some pressing (lunger. Courtiers are, 
with rcgsird to court rumors, like old soldiers, who dis¬ 
tinguish through the blasts of wind and bluster of leaves 
tlio soimd of tbe distant steps of an urined troop. They 
can, after having listened, tell pretty nearly how many 
men are marching, how many arms resound, how many 
cannons roll. Fouquot had then only to interre^to the 
silenco which his arrival luul produced: he found it big 
with menacing revelations. The king allowed him time 
enough to advance as far as the middle of the chamber. 
Ills adolescent modesty commanded tliis forbearance of 
the moment. Fonquet boldly seized the opportunity. 

“ Sire,” said he, “ I was impatient to see your majesty.” 

“ What for?” asked fjouis. 

“To announce somo good news to yon.” 

Colbert, minus grandeur of person, leas largeness of 
heart, reaemhled Fouquet in many points. He had the 
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same ponetratioii, the name knowledge of men; maniover, 
that great power of self-corn preaaion which gives to hyixi- 
crites time to reflect, and gather themselves up to take a 
spring. lie guessed that FouqucL was going to meet tlie 
lilow he was about to deal liim. Ills eyes glittered om¬ 
inously. 

“ What news ? ” asked the kii.g, Fou(iuct placed a roll 
of papei's on the table. 

“ Let your majesty have tlie gooilnoss to cast your eyes 
over this work,” said he, The king slowly uufolded the 
paper. 

“ Plans ?” said ho. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ And what are theso plans ? ’’ 

“ A now fortification, sire.” 

“ Ah, ah! ” said tlio king, “ you amuse yourself with 
tactics and strategies then, M. Foiiquot ? ” 

“ I occupy myself wiMi everything tiiat nmyt)o useful 
to the reign of your majesty," replied Fouquot. 

“ Beautiful deseriptious! ” said tlio king, looking at tlio 
design. 

“ Your majesty comprehends, without doubt,” said 
Fouquet, bending over the paper; “ hero is tho circle ot 
the walls, here are tlio forts, tliero tlio ndvauued works." 

“ And what do I see here, uiousicur ‘i ” 

“ The sea.” 

“ The sea all round ? ” 

“ Yes, sire.” • 

“ And what is, then, tho name of this place of which 
you sliow me the plan ? ” 

“ Sire, it is Belle-Talo-eii-Mer,” rejiliwl Fouquet with 
siinplicity. 

At this word, at this name, Colbert made so marked a 
movement, that tho king turned round to enfonxi the 
ueoessil^ for reserve. Fouquet did not appear to he the 

VOL* II.—H 
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least in tho’world concerned by the movement of Colbert, 
or the king’s signal. 

“ Monsieur,” continued Ijouis, “ you have then fortified 
Bolle-Isle?” 

“ Yes, sire; and I have brought the plan and the ac¬ 
counts to your majesty,” replied Fouq^uet; “ I hafi ex¬ 
pended sixteen hundred thousand livres in this operation.” 

“ What to do V ” replied Louis, coldly, having taken the 
initiative from a malicious look of the intendant. 

“ For ail aim very easy to seize,” replied Fouquet. 
“ Your majesty ivas on cool terms with Great Britain.” 

“Yes; but since the restoration of King Charles 11. 
I have formed an alliance with him.” 

“ A month since, sire, your majesty has truly said; but 
it is more than six months since the fortifications of Belle- 
Isle were begun.” 

“ Then they have become useless.” 

“ Sire, fortifications are never useless, I fortified Belle- 
Isle against MM. IMonk and Lambert and all those I.(On- 
don citizens who were playing at soldiers. Belle-Isle will 
be ready fortified against the Butch, against whom either 
England or your majesty cannot fail to make war.” 

king was i^ain silent, and looked askant at Col¬ 
bert. “ Belle-Isle, I believe,” added Louis, “ is yoUrs, M. 

Fouquet ?” 

“ Ko, sire.” 

“ Wliose then?” 

“ Your majesty’s.” 

Colbert was seized with as much terror as if a gulf had 
opened beneath hia feet. Louis started with admiration, 
either at the genius or the devotion of Fouquet. 

“ Explain yourself, monsieur,” said he. 

“Nothing more easy, sire; Belle-Isle is one of^my 
estates; I have fortified it at my own expense,* But as 
nothing in the world can oppose a subject nuking an 
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humblo present to his king, I offer yonr majesty the pro¬ 
prietorship of tho estate, of which you will leave me the 
usafruct. DcUc-Islc, as a pliujo of war, ought to bo'occu¬ 
pied by the king. Your majesty will bo able, henceforth, 
to keep a safe garrison there.” 

Cofccrt felt almost sinking down upon the floor. To 
keep himself from falling, ho wan obliged to hold by tho 
columns of tho wainscoting. 

“ This is a piece of great skill in tho art of war that 
yon havo exhibited hero, monsieur,” said Louis. 

“ Sire, tho initiativ(5 did not ccmio from inc,” replied 
Fouquet; “ many ofilcers have insj)irftd me with it. Tho 
plans themselves havo been mado hy cue of tho most dla- 
tinguished engineers.” 

“Ills name?” 

M. du Vallon. 

“ M. du Vallon ? ” rcsnmwl Louis; “ I do not know him. 
It is much to be lamented, M. Colbert,” continued he, 
“ that I do not know the names of the men of talent who 
do honor to my reign.” And while saying these words he 
turned towards Colbert. Tbo latter felt liiinself crushed, 
the sweat flowed from his brow, no word presented itself 
to his lips, ho suffered an inexpressihio martyrdom, “ You 
will recollect that name,” added Louis XTV. 

Colbert bowed, but was paler than his ruffles of Flem¬ 
ish lace. Fouquet continued: 

“ The masonries are of Roman concrete; tho architects 
amalgamated it for mo after tho best accounts of an¬ 
tiquity.” 

“ And the cannon?” asked Louis, 

“ Oh I siro, that concerns your majesty; it did not bc- 
co^ me to place c.annon in my own house, unless, your 
m:l^3t]r had told me it was yours.” 

Loui^egan to float, undetermined between the hatred 
which tflis so powerful man inspired him with, and tho 
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pity ho felt for tho other, so cast down, who seomed to 
him the counterfeit of the former. But tho conscioua- 
ness of his kingly duty j)revailed over tho feelings of tho 
man, and he stretched out his finger to tiie paper.” 

“ It iimst have cost you a great deal of money to carry 
tlicso plans into execution,” said he. 

“ I hclicvo I had tho honor of telling your majesty tlio 
amount ?” 

“ IJepeat it if you please, I have forgotten it.” 

“ Sixteen hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Sixtt'eii Imndrcd thousand livres ! you nro enormously 
rich, monsieur." 

“ It is your majesty who Ls rich, since Belle-Isle is 
yours.” 

“ Yes, tliiink you; but however rich I may be, M. Fou- 
quet- ” Tlie king stopped. 

“ AVell, sire?” asketl tho superintendent. 

“ I foresee tlio moment when T shall want money.” 

“ You, sire?—^And at what moment, then?” 

“ To-morrow, for example.” 

“ Will your majesty do me tho honor to explain your¬ 
self?” 

“ lly brother is going to marry tho English Princess.” 

« Well?—sire.” 

“ Well, I «)tight to give tlio bride a reception worthy of 
the granddauglitcr of Henry IV.” 

“ That is but just, sire.” 

Then I shall want money.” 

“ No doubt.” 

I shall w.ant-” Ixniis hesitated. The sum he was 

going to demand was tho saino that ho had .been obliged 
to refuse Charles 11. Ho turned towards Colbert, that 
he might give the blow. 

“ I shall want, to-morrow-repeated ho, looking at 

Colbert. 
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“ A million,” said tho lattor, bluntly; delighted to take 
his revenge. 

Fouquet turned Ilia back upon tho intendant to lisfcii 
to tlic king, lie did not turn round, but waited till tliu 
king repeated, or rather niiinnurcd, “ A million.” 

“ Oh I sire,” replied Fouquet disdainfully, “ a million I 
"What will your majesty do with a million?” 

“ It appears to me, nevertheless- " said T.iOUis XIV. 

** That is not more than is spent at tho nuptials of ono 
of tho most petty princes of Germany.” 

“ Monsieur I ” 

** Your majesty must have two millions at least. Tho 
horses alone, would run away with live hundred thousand 
livres. T shall have tlio honor of sending your majesty 
sixteen hundred tliousand livres this evening.” 

“ How,” said tho king, “ sixteen hundred thousand 
livres?” 

“ Look, sire,” replied Fouquet, without even turning 
towards Colbert, “ I know that wants four hundred thou¬ 
sand livres of tho two millions. Hut this monsieur of 
rintcndanco ” (pointing over his shoulder to Colbert, who 
If possible, became paler, behind him) “ has in his coffers 
nine hundred thousand livres of mine.” 

The king turned round to look at Colbert. 

*<■ But- ” said the latter. 

“Monsieur,” continued Fouquet, still speaking indirectly 
to Colbert, “ monsieur has received, a week ago, sixteen 
hundred thousand livres; Ho has paid a hundred thou¬ 
sand livres to the guards, sixty-four thousand livres to 
the hospitals, twenty-five thousand to the Swiss, a hun¬ 
dred and thirty thousand for provisions, a thousand for 
arms, ten thousand for accidental expenses; I do not err, 
then, In reckoning upon nine hundred thousand livres that 
are left.” Then turning towards Colbert, like a disdain¬ 
ful head of office towards hU inferior, “ Take care, motL- 
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Bieur,’* said he, “ that those nine hundred thousand livres 
bo remitted to his majesty this evening, in gold.’* 

“Hut,” said tlie king, “ that will make two millions five 
hundred thousand livics.” 

“ Sire^ the five hundred thousand livres over will serve 
as pocket money for his Royal Highness. You under¬ 
stand, Monsieur Colbert, this evening before eight o’clock.” 

And with these words, bowing respectfully to the king, 
the superintendent made his exit backwards, without 
honoring with a single look the envious man, whose head 
he had just half-shaved. 

Colbert tore Ilia ruffles to pieces in his rage, and bit his 
lips till they bled. 

Fouquet had not passed the door of the cabinet, when 
an usher, pushing by him, cxclaiiiied: “ A courier from 
Bretagne for liis majesty.” 

“ M. d’Herblay was right,” inunnurcd ]^''ouq^Iet, pulling 
out his watch j “ an hour and-fifty-iivo miuutes. It was 
quite true.” 


CIIArTEli XX 

IK WHICH d’artaoxan pmsnns nv at i.ekgtit pLAdKa ms 
UAKO UPOK HIS CAIIAIN’S COMMISSIOK. 

Thb reader guesses beforehand whom the usher preceded 
in announcing tlio courier from Bi'etagne. This messenger 
was easily recognized. It was H’Artagnan, his clothes 
dusty, his face inflamed, his hair dripping with sweat, his 
legs stiff; he lifted his feet painfully at every step, on 
which resounded the clink of his blood-stained spurs. Ho 
perceived in the doorway he was passing through the 
Buperiutendeut coming out. Fouquet bowed with a smile 
to him who^ an hour before, was bringing him min and 
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death. D’Artagnan found in liis goodness of heart, and 
in his inexhaustible vigor of body, enough presence of 
mind to remember the kind reception of this man; lie 
bowed then, also, much more from benevolence and com¬ 
passion, than from respect, lie felt u^wn his lips the 
word which had so many times been repeated to the Duo 
de Guise: “Fly.” But to pronounce that word would 
have been to betray his cause; to sjjcak that word in 
the cahinet of the king, and before an usher, would have 
been to ruin himself gratuitously, and could save nebody. 
D’Artagnan then contented himself with bowing to Fou- 
quet, and entered. At ibis moment the king floated be¬ 
tween the joy the last words of Fouquet had given him, 
and his pleasure at the return of D’Artagnan. Without 
being a courtier, D’Artagnan had a glance as sure and 
as rapid as if he had been one. lie read, on Ills entrance, 
devouring humiliation on the countenance of Colbert. He 
even heard the king say these words to him:— 

“ Ah! Monsieur Colbert; you have then nine hundred 
thousand livres at the intendance ? ” Colbert, suifocated, 
bowed, but made no reply. All this scene entered into 
the mind of D’Artagnan, by the eyes and ears, at 
once. 

The first word of T.ouis to his musketeer, as If he wished 
it to contrast with what ho was saying at the moment, 
was a kind “ good day.” His second was to send away 
Colbert. The latter left the king’s cabinet, pallid and 
tottering, whilst D’Artagnan twisted up the ends of bis 
mustache. 

“ I love to see one of my servants in this disorder,” said 
the king, admiring the martial stains upon the clothes of 
his envoy. 

“ I thought, sire, my presence at the Louvre was suf¬ 
ficiently urgent to excuse my presenting myself thus 
hefote you.” 
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“ Ton bring mo groat news, then, monsieur.” 

“ Sire, the tiling is this, in two words: Belle-Islo ia 
fortified, admirably fortified; Rello-Iale hap a double 
m£eini&, a citadel, two detached forts; its ports contain 
three corsairs; and the side batteries only await tbeir 
camion.” 

“ I know all that, monsieur,” replied the king. 

“WhatI your majesty Icnows all that?” replied tho 
musketeer, stupefied. 

*‘l have tho plan of the fortifications of BelleJsle,” said 
the king. 

“ Your majesty has the plan ? " 

“Here it is.” 

“ It is really correct, sire : I saw a similar one on the 
spot.” 

IVArtagnan’s brow became clouded. 

“ Ah! I understand all. Your majesty did not trust to 
mo alone, but sent some other person,” said he, in a 
reproachful tone. 

“ Of what importance is tha.manner, monsieur, in which 
I have learnt what I know, so that I know it?” 

“ E5ire, sire,” said the musketeer, without seeking even 
to conceal his dissatisfaction; ‘^but 1 must he permitted to 
say to your majesty, that it is not worth while to mako 
mo use such speed, to risk twenty times the breaking of 
my neck, to salute mo on my arrival with such intelli- 
gence. Sire, when people are not trusted, or are deemed 
insufficient they should scarcely be employed.” ' And 
D’Artagnan, with a movement perfectly military, stamped 
with his foot, and left upon the floor dust stained with 
blood. The king looked at him, inwardly .enjoying his 
first triumph. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, at the expiration of a minute, 
“ not only is Belle-Isle known to me, but, still further, 
Bello-lsle is mine.” 
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« That is well! that is well, siiB, I ask but one thing 
more,*' replied D’Artagnan.—“ My discharge.” 

“ Wliat! your diseharge ? ” 

“ Without doubt I am too ]ii’mid to cat the bread of the 
king without earning it, or rather by gaiuing it badly.— 
My discharge, sire 1 " 

« Oh, oh ! ” 

« I ask for my discharge, or I will take it.” 

“ You are angry, monsieur ? " 

“ I have reason, monlioim t Thirty-two hours in Uie 
saddle, T ride night and day, I perform luodigies of speed, 
I arrive stiff as the corpse of a man who lias been hung— 
and another arrives before mo 1 Como, sire, I am a fool I 
—My discharge, sire 1 ” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said Tjoiiis, leaning his white 
hand upon the dusty arm of tlic muskuLecr, “ what I tell 
you will not at all affect that wliicli I promised yon. A 
king’s word given must bo kept.” And the king going 
straight to his tablei, opened a drawer, and tfjok out a 
folded paper. “ Here is ynui- cftinmisHioii of captain of 
musketeers ; you have won it, Monsieur d’Arta,gniin.” 

D’Artagnan opened the paper eagerly, and scanned it 
twice. lie could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“ And this eoinmiasioii is given you,” continued the 
king, “ not only on account of yniir journey to Ilclle-Islo, 
but, moreover, for your brave intervention at the Place 
de Grfivc. There, likevdse, you served mo valiantly.” , 

“ Ah, ah I ” said D’Artagnan, without his self-command 
being able to prevent a blush from mounting to his eyes 
—“ you know that also, sire ?” 

*<Yes, I know it.” 

The king possessed a piercing glance and an infallible 
judgment, when it was his object to read men’s minds. 
“ You have something to say,” said he to the musketeer, 
** something to say which you do not say. Come, speak 
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freely, monsieur: you know that I told yon, once for all, 
tliat you are to be always quite frank with me.” 

“ Well, sire! what I have to say is this, that I would 
prefer being made captain of musketeers for having charged 
a battery at the head of my company or taken a city, than 
for causing two wretches to be hung.” 

“ Is this quite true you tell me ? ” 

« And why should your majesty suspect me of dissimu¬ 
lation, I ask ? ” 

“ Because I know you well, monsieur j you cannot repent 
of having drawn your sword for me.” 

“Well, in that your majesty is deceived, and greatly; 
yes, I do repent of having drawn my sword on account of 
the results that action produced; the poor men who were 
hung, sire, were neither your enemies nor mine; and they 
could not defend themselves.” 

The king preserved silence for a moment. “ And your 
companion, M. d’Artagtiau, does he partake of your re¬ 
pentance ? ” 

“My companion?” 

“ Yes, you were not alone, I have heen told.” 

“Alone, where?” 

“ At the Place de GrOve.” 

“No, sire, no,” said D’Artagnan, blushing at the idea 
that the king might have a suspicion that he, D’Arta¬ 
gnan, had wished to engross to himself all the glory that 
belonged to Raoul; “ no, mordioitx/ and as your majesty 
says, I had a companion, aud*a good companion, too.” 

“ A young man ? ” 

“Yes, sire; a young man. Oh! your majesty must 
accept my compliments, you are as well informed of things 
out of doors as things within. It is M. Colbert who makes 
all these fine reports to the king.” 

“M. Ckdbett has said nothing but good of you, M. d’Ar- 
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tognan, and he would have met with a bad reception if ho 
had come to toil me anything else.” 

“ That is fortunate! ” 

“ But he also said much good of that young man.” 

*‘And with justice,” said the musketeer. 

“ In short, it appeal's that tliis young m:ui is a fire- 
eater,” said Louis, in order to sharpen the sentiment which 
he mistook for envy. 

“A fire-eater! Yes, sire,” repeated D’Artagnan, de¬ 
lighted on his part to direct the king’s attention to Hasul. 

“ I>o you not know his name 'i ” 

“Well, Itliink-” 

“ You know him then?” 

“I have known him nearly flvo-and-twenty years, 
sire.” 

“ Wily, he is scarcely twenty-five years old! ” cried the 
king, 

“ Well, sire! I have known hun ever since he was bom, 
that is all.” 

“ Do you aflarm that ? ” 

“ Sire,” said D’Artagnan, “ your majesty questions me 
with a mistrust in which I recognize another character 
than your own. M. Colhert, who has so well informed 
you, has he not foigotten to tell yon that this young man 
is the son of my most intimate friend?” 

“The Yicomte de Brageloime?” 

“ Certainly, sire. The father of the Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne is M. le Comte de la F6fe, who so powerfully assisted 
in the restoration of King Charles 11. Bragelonne comes 
of a valiant race, sire.” 

“Then he js the son of that nobleman who came to me, 
or rather to M. Mazarin, on the part of king Charles U., 
to offer me his alliance ? ” 

Exactly, sire.” 

“ And the Comte de la F6re is a great soldier, say you f ” 
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“ Sire, he is a man who has drawn his sword more times 
for the kinf,^ your father, than tliere are, at present, months 
in the happy life of your majesty.” 

It was Lfmis XIV. who now bit iiis lip. 

“ Tliat is ’lyell, M. d’Artagnaii, very well! And M. le 
Conito de la Fire is your friend, say you?” 

“ ]^r about forty years; yes, sire. Your majesty may 
SCO tliat Ido not spcalt to you of yesterday.” 

“ Should you bo glad to see this young man, M. d’Ar- 
tagnan?” 

“ Delighted, sire.” 

Tlie king touched his hell, and an usher appeared. “Call 
M. de llragelonne,” said the king. 

“Ah! ah! ho is here?” said D’Artagnan, 

“ lie is on guard to-day, at the Louvre, with the com* 
pany of the gentlemen of monsieur le prince.” 

The king had scarcely ceased speaking, when Raoul 
presented liimself, and, on seeing D’Artagnan, smiled on 
him witli that cliarming smile which is only found upon 
the lips of youth. 

“ Come, come,” said D’Artagnan, familiarly, to Raoul, 
“ l!ie king will allow you to embrace me; only tell his 
majesty you thank him.” 

Raoul bowed so gracefully, that Ijouis, to whom nil 
superior "qualities were plesising when they did not over¬ 
shadow his own, admired his beauty, strength and 
modesty. 

“ Monsieur,” said the king, addressing Raoul, “ I have 
asked monsieur le prince to be kind enough to give you 
up to me ; I have received his reply, and you belong to 
me fiom this morning. Monsieur le prinqp was a good 
master, but I hope you will not lose by the exchange.” 

“ Yes, yes, Raoul, be satisfied; the king has some good 
in him,” said D’Artagnan, who had fathomed the char- 
ooter of Louis, and who played with his self-love, within 
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certain limits; always observing, be it understood, the 
proprieties, and flattering, even when he appeared to be 
bantering. 

“ Sire,” said Bragelonne, with a voice soft mid musical, 
and with the natural and easy elocution Iio inherited from 
his father; “ Sire, it is not from to-day that I belong to 
your majesty.” 

“Oh! no, I know,” said the king; “you mean your 
enterprise of tlie Greve. Tliat day, you were truly mine, 
monsieur.” 

“ Sire, it is not of that day, I would speak; it would 
not become me to refer to so paltry a service in tlie pres¬ 
ence of such a man as M. d’Artagiian. I would speak of 
a circumstance which created an epoch in my life, and 
which consecrated me, from the ago of sixteen, to tlio 
devoted service of your majesty.” 

“Ah! ahl” said the king, “whatwas that circumstance? 
Tell me, monsieur,” 

“ This is it, sire.—When I was setting out on my first 
campa^n, that is to say, to join tlio army of monsieur lo 
prince, ivi. le Comte do la Fi>i'C came to conduct mo as far 
as Saint-Denis, where the remains of King Louis XIII. 
wait, upon the lowest steps of the funeral basilUjue^ a 

successor, whom God will not send hiin, I lioiw, for many 
years. Then he made mo swear upon the ashes of our 
masters, to serve royalty represented by you—incarnate 
in you, sire—to servo it in word, in thought, and in 
action. I swore, and God aifd the dead were witnesses to 
my oath. During ten years, sire, I have not so often as 
I desired had occasion to keep it. I am a soldier of your 
majesty, and, nothing else ; and, on c.alliiig mo nearer to 
you, I do not chaiigo my master, I only change my gar¬ 
rison.” 

Raoul was silent, and bowed, Louis still listened after 
he had done speaking. 
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“ Mordiouxf^ cried D’Artagiian, “that was well spoken! 
was it not, yonr majesty ? A good race! a noble race! ” 

“ Yes,” murmured the agitated king, without, however, 
daring to manifest his emotion, for it had no other cause 
than contact with a nature intrinsically noble. “Yes, 
monsieur, you say truly:—^wherever you were, you were 
the king’s. But in changing yo\ir garrison, believe me 
you will find an advancement of which you are worthy.” 

Itaoul saw that this ended what the king had to say to 
him. And with the perfect tact which characterized his 
refined imturc, he bowed and retired. 

“Is there anything else, monsieur, of which you have 
to inform mo ? ” said the king, when he found himself 
again alone with D’Artagnan. 

“Yes, sire, and I kept that news for the last, for it is 
sad, and will clothe European royalty in mourning.” 

“ What do you tell me ? ” 

“Sire, in passing through Blois, a word, a sad word, 
echoed from the palace, struck my ear.” 

“In truth, yon terrify me, M. d’Artagnan.” 

“Sire, this word was pronounced to mo hy a.pitpieuTy 
who wore crape on his arm.” 

“My uncle, Gaston of Orleans, perhaps?” 

“Sire, he has rendered hia last sigh.” 

“ And I was not warned of it! ” cried the king, whose 
Toyal susceptibility saw an insult in the absence of this 
intelligence. 

“ Oh I do not be angry, sire;’’ said D’Artagnan; “neitlier 
the couriers of Paris, nor the couriers of the whole world, 
can travel with your servant; the courier fromBlois will 
not be hero these two hours, and ho rides well, I assure 
you, seeing that I only passed him on the thither side of 
Orleans.” 

“My uncle Gaston,” murmured Louis, pressing his 
hand to his brow, and comprising in those three words 
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all that his memory recalled of that symbol of opposmg 
sentiments. 

“ Eh I yes, sire, it is thus,” said D’Artagnan, philosophi- 
oally replying to the royal thought, “ it is thus tho past 
flies away.” 

“ That is true, monsieur, that is true; but there remains 
for us, thank God! the future; and wo will try to make it 
not too dark.” 

“ I feel confldciice in your majesty on that head,” said 
D'Artagnan, bowing, “ and now- 

“You are right, monsieur; I had forgotten the hundred 
leagues you have just ridden. Go, monsieur, take care of 
one of the best of soldiers, and when you have reposed 
a little, come and place yourself at my disposal.” 

“ Sire, absent or present, I am always yours.” 

D’Artagnan bowed and retired. Then, as if be had 
only come from Fontainebleau, ho quickly traversed the 
Louvre to rejoin Bragclonne. 


CIIAPTER XXL 

A I.OVKR AND 1113 MI.3TI1KRS. 

WniiST the wax-lights were burning in tho castle of 
Blois, around the inanimate body of Gaston of Orleans, 
that last representative of the past; whilst the bourgeois 
of the city were thinking out his epitaph, which was far 
ftom being a panegyric; whilst madame the dowager, no 
longer remembering that in her young days she had loved 
that senseless corpse to such a degree as to fly the paternal 
palace for his sake, was making, within twenty paces of 
the funeral apartment, her little calculations of interest 
and her little sacrifices of pride; other interests and other 
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prides were in agitation in nil tho parts of the castle into 
whicli a living soul could penetrate. Neither tho lugu¬ 
brious sounds of tho bolls, nor tho voices of tho chanters, 
nor the splendor of the wax-lights through tho windows, 
nor the preparations for the funeral, had power to divert 
the attention of two persons, placed at a window of tho 
interior court—a window that wo are acquainted with, 
and which lighted a chamber forming part of wbab were 
csiUed the little apartments. For the rest, a joyous beam 
of tho sun, for the sun appeared to care little for the loss 
France had just suffered; a sunbeam, wo say, descended 
upon tliein, drawing perfumes from the iieigliboring 
flowers, and animating the V'alls themselves. These two 
persona, so occupied, not by the death of the duke, hut by 
the conversation which was the consequence of tliat 
death, were a young woman and a young man, Tlie latter 
personage, a man of from twenty-fivo to twenty-six years 
of age, with a mien sonictimes lively and sometimes dull, 
mjiking good use of two largo eyes, shaded with long eye¬ 
lashes, was short of stature and swart of skin; he smiled 
with an enormous, but well-furnisbcd mouth, and his 
pointed chin, wlucli appeared to enjoy a mobility nature 
does not ordinarily grant to. that portion of the counte¬ 
nance, leant from time to time very lovingly towards his 
interlocutrix, who, wc must say, did not always draw 
back BO rapidly as strict propriety had a right to require. 
The young girl—^we know her, for we have already seen 
her, at that very same window, by the light of that same 
Bun—^the young girl presented a singular mixture of shy¬ 
ness aud reflection; she was charming when she laughed 
beautiful when she became serious; but, let us hasten to 
Bay, sho was more frequently charming than beautiful. 
These two appcjired to have attiuned tho culminating 
point of a discussion—lialf-bantering, half-serious. 

** Now, Monsieur MaUcorne,” said tho young girl, “does 
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it, at length, please yoti that we should talk reasonably ?” 

“ You believe that that is very easy, Madcmoisello Auro,” 
replied the young man. ‘*To do what we like, when we 
can only do what we are able- 

“Goodl there he is bewildered in his phrases.” 

“Who, I?” 

“Yes, you; quit that lawyer’s logic, my dear.” 

“ Another impossibility.” 

“ Clerk, 1 am Mademoiselle dc Montalais.” 

“ Demoiselle, I am Monsieur Maliennie.” 

“Alas, I know it well, and you overwhelm me by your 
rank; so I will say no more to you.” 

“Well, no, I don’t overwhelm you: say what you have 
to tell me—say it, I insist upon it.” 

“ Well, I obey you.” 

“That is truly fortunate.” 

“ Monsieur is dead.” 

“Ah, peste! there’s news! And whore do yon como 
from, to be able to tell ns that?” 

“ I come from Orleans, mademoiselle.” 

“ And is that all the news you bring y ” 

“ Ah, no; lam como to tell you that Madame Henrietta 
of England is coming to marry the king’s brother.” 

“Indeed, Malicorno, you aro insupportable wltli your 
news of the last century. Now, mind, if you persist in 
this bad habit of laughing at people, I will have you turned 
out.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Yes: for really you exasperate me,” 

“There, there. Patience, mademoiselle.” 

“You want to make yourself of consequcnco; I know 
well enough why. Go! ” 

“Tell me, and Z will answer you frankly, yes, if the 
thing be true.” 

“ Yon know that I am anxious to have that commission 

TOL It.—la 
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of lady of honor, which I have been foolish enough to ask 
of you, and you do not use your credit.” 

“Who, If” Malicorne cast down his eyes, joined his 
hands, and assumed bis sullen air. “ And what credit 
can the poor clerk of a procureur have, pray ? ” 

“ Your father has not twenty thousand livres a year for ■■ 
nothing, M, Malicorne.” ^ 

“A provincial fortune, Mademoiselle de Montalaia.” 

“ Your father is not in the secrets of monsieur le prince 
for nothing.” 

“An advantage which is confined to lending mon- 
seigneur money.” 

“ In a word, you arc not the most cunning young fellow 
in the province for nothing,” 

“You flatter me! ” 

“Who, If” 

“Yes, you.” 

“How so?” 

“ Since I maintain that I have no credit, and you main* 
tain I have.” 

“Well, then,—my commission ¥ ” 

“Well,—your commission f” 

“ Shall I have it, or shall I not f ” 

“You shall have it.” 

“Ay, but when?” 

“When you like.” 

“Where is it, then?” 

“In ray pocket.” ^ 

“ How—in your pocket?” 

“Yes.” 

And, with a smile, Malicorne drew from hts poofceft a 
letter, upon which mademoiselle seized as a prey, and 
wliich she read eagerly. As she read, her face brightened, 
“Malicorne,” cried she after having read it, “ In truth, 
you are a good hut” 
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“■What for, mademoiselleP” 

“ Because you might hare been paid for this commission, 
and you have not.” And she burst into a loud laugh, 
thinking to put the clerk out of countenance; but Mali- 
corne sustained the attack bravely. 

' “ I do not understand you,” said he. It was now Mon- 
talais who ^as disconcerted in her turn. “ 1 have declared 
my sentiments to you,” continued Malicome. “ You have 
told me three times, laughing all tlio while, that you did 
not love me; you have embraced me once without laugh¬ 
ing, and that is all I want.” 

“All?” said the proud and coquettish Montalais, in a 
tone through which wounded pride was visible. 

“Absolutely all, mademoiselle,” replied Malicome. 

“Ah! ”—And this monosyllable indicated as much anger 
as the yomig man might have expected gratitude. He 
shook his head quietly. 

“ Listen, Montalais,” said he, without heeding whether 
that familiarity pleased his mistress or not; “let us not 
dispute about it.” 

“And why not?” 

“ Because during the year which I have known you, you 
might hare had me turned out of doors twenty times if 1 
did not please you.” 

“ Indeed; and on what account should 1 have had you 
turned out?” 

“ Because I had been sufficiently impertinent for that.” 

“ Oh, that,— yes, that’s true*” 

“You see plainly that you are forced to avow it,” said 
Malicome. 

“ Monsieur Malicome I ” 

“ Don’t let us be angry; if yon have retained me, then 
it has not been without cause.” 

“ It is not, at least, because 1 love you,” cried Moa- 
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“Orantod. I will even sny that, at this inomeat, I am 
oorUiiii that you hate me.” 

“ Oh, you have never spoken so truly.” 

“ Well, on my part I detest you.” 

“ Ah, I take the aet.” 

« Take it. You find mo brutal and foolish; on my part 
I find you havo a harsh voice, and your faoe is too often 
distorted with anger. At this moment you would allow 
yourself to bo thrown out of that window rather than 
allow mo to kiss the tip of your finger; I would precipi¬ 
tate myself from the top of the baloony rather than touch 
the hem of your roiie. Hut, in five minutes, you will love 
me, and I shall adoro you. Oh, it is just so.” 

“ I doubt it.” 

“ And I swear it.” 

“Coxcomb I” 

“ And tiicn, that if! not the tnio reason. You stand in 
need of me, Auro, and I of you. When it pleases you to 
he gay, I make you laiigli; when it suits me to bo loving, 
I look at you. I have given you a commission of lady of 
honor which yon wished for; you will give me, presently, 
something I wish for.” 

“I will?” 

“ Yes, you will; but, at this moment, iny dear Auro, I 
declare to you that I wish for absolutely nothing, so bo 
at ease.” 

“ You are a frightful man, Slalicomo; I was going to 
rejoice at getting this com'mission, and thus you quench 
my joy.” 

“ Good; there is no time lost,—you will rejoice when I 
itm gone.” 

“Go, tlien; and after- 

** So be it; but, in the first place, a piece of advice.” 

“What is it?” 
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“ Resume your good-lmmor,—you are ugly when yon 
pout.” 

“ Coarse! ” 

“ Como, let us tell the truth to each other, wliile we are 
about it ” 

Oh, Malicorne! Bad-hearted man! ” 

“ Oh, Montalais t Ungrateful girl! ” 

The young man leant with his elbow upon the window- 
frame ;—Montalais took a book ami opened it. Miiliuoriio 
stood up, brushed his hat with his sleeve, sinootlied down 
his black doublet;—Montalais, thoiigli pretending to 
read, loolced at him out of tiie eoriior <3f her eye. 

“Good I” cried she, furious; “he lias assumed his re¬ 
spectful air—and he will pout for a wetsk.” 

“ A fortnight, mademoiselle,” said Malieoimo, bowing. 

Montalais lifted up her little doubled list. “ Monster I ” 
said she; “ oil! that I were a man 1 ” 

“What would you do to moV” 

“ I would strangle you.” 

“AhI very well, then,” said Malicorne; “T l>elievo I 
begin to desire something.” 

“And what do you desire, Monsieur iJenion? That I 
should lose my soul from anger ? ” 

Malicorne waa rolling his hat resiKictfully Ijotween Ids 
fingers; but, all at once, ho let fall his hut, seized the 
young girl by the shoulders, pulled her towards liini, and 
sealed her mouth with two lips that were very warm, 
for a man pretending to scr much indifference. Aure 
would have cried out, but the cry was stifled in the kiss. 
Nervous and, apparently, angry, the young girl pushed 
Malicorne against the wall. 

“ Good I ” said Malioorno, i)hilosophicaliy, “ that’s enough 
for six weeks. Adieu, mademoiselle, accept my very 
humble salutation.” And he mode three steps towards 
the door. . — 
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“Weill no,—you shall not go!” cried Montalais, stamp¬ 
ing with her little foot. ** Stay where you are! I order 
you I ” 

“ You order me f ” 

“ Yes j am I not mistress?” 

“Of my heart and soul, without doubt.”' 

“ A pretty property! ma fox I The soul is silly and the 
heart dry." 

“ Beware, Montalais, I know you,” saidMalicorne; “ you 
are going to fall in love with your humble servant.” 

“ Well, yes! ” said, she, hanging round his neck with 
childish indolence, rather than with loving abandonment. 

Well, yes I for I must thank you at least.” 

“And for what?” 

“ h'or the commission; is it not my whole future ?” 

“ And mine,” 

Montalais looked at him. 

“ It is frightful,” said she, “ that one can never guess 
whether you are speaking seriously or not.” 

“ I cannot speak more seriously. 1 was going to Paris, 
—^you are going there,—wc are going there.” 

** And so it was for that motive only you have served 
me; selfish fellow I” 

“What would you have me say, Aure? I cannot live 
without you.” 

“Well I in truth, it is just bo with me ; you are, never¬ 
theless, it must be confessed, a very bad-hearted young 
man.” 

“ Aure, my dear Aure, take care I if you take to calUng 
names ^in, you know the effect they produce upon me^ 
and I shall adore you.” And so saying, Maticome drew 
the young girl a second time towards Mm. But at that 
instant a step resounded on the staircase. The young 
people were so close, that they would have been surprised 
in Uie arms of eaoh other, if Hontalaia had not vioLently 
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pushed Maliconio, with his back against the door, just 
then opening. A loud cry, followed by angry reproaches, 
immediately resounded. It was Madame de Saint-Kemy 
who uttered the cry and the angry words. The unlucky 
Malioorne almost crushed her between the wall and the 
door she was coming in at. 

“ It is again that good-for-nothing! ” cried the old lady. 
« Always here I ’* 

Ah, madame I ” replied Malicome, in a respectful tone; 
"it is eight long days since I was here.” 


CHAPTER XXn. 

IV WBTCn WE AT LUVGTU SEE THE TBUE nEBOIVK OF THIS 
HISTOKY APPEAR. 

Behivd Madame de Saint-Remy stood Mademoiselle de 
la YalU^re. She heard the explosion of maternal anger, 
and as she divined the cause of it, she entered the chamber 
trembling, and perceived the unlucky Malicome, whose 
woeful countenance might have softened or set laughing 
whoever observed it coolly. He had promptly intrenched 
himself behind a large chair, as if to avoid the first attacks 
of Madame de Saint-Remy; he had no hopes of prevail¬ 
ing with words, for she spoke louder than he, and with¬ 
out stopping; but he reckoned upon the eloquence of his 
gestures. The old lady would neither listen to nor see 
anything; Msliootne had long been one of her antipathies. 
But her anger was too great not to overflow from Mali- 
oome on his accomplice. Montalais had her turn. 

"And you, mademoiselle; you may be certain I shall 
Inform madame of what is going on In the apartment of 
one of her ladies of honor?” 
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** Oh, dear mother I ” cried Mademoiselle de la Vallidre, 
“for mercy’s sake, spare- 

“ Hold your ton^ie, mademoiselle, and do not uselessly 
trouble yourself to intercede for unworthy people; that 
a young maid of honor like you should be subjected to a 
bad example is, certes, a misfortune great enough: but 
that yon should sanction it by your indulgence is what I 
will not allow.” 

“Hut in truth,” said Montakis, rebelling again, “I do 
not know under what pretense you treat me thus. I am 
doing no harm, I suppose ? ” 

“ And that great good-for-nothing, mademoiselle,” re- 
snincd Madame de Saint-Rcmy, pointing to Malicorne, 
“is he here to do any good, I ask you?” 

“ He is neither here for good nor harm, madame; he 
comes to see me, that is all.” 

“ It is all very well I all very well 1 ” said the old lady. 
“Her royal highness shall be informed of it, and she will 
judge.” 

“At all events, I do not see why,” replied Montalais, 
“ it should be forbidden M. Malicorne to have intentions 
towards me, if his intentions are honorable.” 

“ Honorable intentions with such a face! ” cried Madame 
de Saint-Kemy. 

“ I thank you in the name of my face, madame^” said 
Malicorne. 

“Come, my daughter, come,” continued Madame de 
Saint-Kemy; “ we will go ami inform madame that at the 
very moment she is weeping for her husband, at the mo¬ 
ment when we are all weepbg for a master in this old 
castle of Blois, the abode of grief, there are people who 
amuse tliemselves with flirtations t ” 

“ Oh! ” cried both the accused, with one voice. 

“A maid of honor! a maid of honor I” cried the old 
lady, lifting her hands towards heaven. 
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“ Well! it is theie you are mistaken, madaxae,” said 
Montalais, highly exasperated; “I am no longer a maid 
of honor, of madatne’s at least.” 

“ Have you given in your reaignalion, mademoiselle ? 
That is well I I cannot hut applaud such a determina¬ 
tion, and 1 do applaud it ” 

** I do not give in my resignation, madaioe; I take an¬ 
other service,—^tbat is all.” 

In the bourffeoiaie or in the robs f ” asked Madame de 
Saint-Reiny, disdainfully. 

" Please to Icorn, madame, that I am not a girl to serve 
either or nMnes; and that instead of the 

miserable court at which you vegetate, 1 am going to re¬ 
side in a court almost royal.” 

“Ha, ha I a royal court,” said Madamo do Saint-Hemy, 
forcing a laugh; “a royal courtt What think you of 
that, my daughter ? ” 

And she turned round towards Mademoiselle do la 
VallUre, whom she would by main force have dragged 

away from Montalais, and who, instead of obeying the 
impulse of Madame do Saint-looked drst at her 

mother and then at Montalais with her beautiful conoilia- 
* tory eyes. 

“ I did not say a royal court, madame,” replied Mon¬ 
talais ; “because Mo^me Henrietta of England, who is 
about to become the wife of S. A. R. Monsieur, is not a 
queen. I said ahnost royal, and I spoke correctly, since 
she will be sister-in-law to the king.” 

A thunderbolt falling upon the castle of Blols would 
not have astonished Madame de Saint-Remy more than 
the last sentence of Montalais. 

“What do you say? of Son Altesse Royale Madame 
Henrietta?” stammered out the old lady, 

“ I say I am going to belong to hex household, as maid 
of honor} that Is what I say,” 
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« As maid of honor! ” cried, at the same time, Madame 
de Saint-Remy with despair, and Mademoiselle de la Yal* 
liSre with delight. 

‘‘Yes, madame, as maid of honor.’* 

The old lady’s head sank down as if the blow had been 
too severe for her. But, almost immediately recovering 
herself, she launched a last projectile at her adversary. 

“ Oh I oh 1 ” said she; “ I have heard of many of these 
sorts of promises beforehand, which often lead people to 
flatter themselves with wild hopes, and, at the last mo- 
zuent, when the time comes to keep the promises, and 

have the hopes realized, they are surprised to see the 

great credit upon which they reckoned vanish like smoke.” 

*‘Oh! madame, the credit of my protector is incontest¬ 
able, and his promises are as good as deeds.” 

“And would it be indiscreet to ask you the name of 
this powerful protector?” 

“ Oh! m£Wi I>im I no I it is that gentleman there,” said 
Montalais, pointing to Malicorne, who, during this scene, 
had preserved the most imperturbable coolness, and the 
most comic dignity. 

“ Monsieur! ” cried Madame de Saint-Remy, with an 
explosion of hilarity, “monsieur is your protector! Is 
the man whose credit is so powerful, and whose promises 
are as good as deeds, Monsieur Malicorne 1” 

Malicorne bowed. 

As to Montalais, as her sole reply, she drew the hr&ttit 
from her pocket, and showed tt to the old lady. 

“Here is the brevet^* said she. 

At once all was over. As soon as she had cast a rapid 
glance over this fortunate brevet, the good lady duped 
her hands, an unspeakable expression of envy and despair 
contracted her countenance, and she wu obliged to sit 
down to avoid fainting, Montalais was not malicicms 
ouH^cb to tejoioe extravagantly at her victory, or to over- 
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whelm theconquercdenemy, particularly when thatenemy 
was the mother of her friend; she used then, but did 
not abuse, her triumph, Malicorne was less generous; 
he assumed noble poses in his Jauteuil^ and stretched 
himself out with a familiarity which, two hours earlier, 
would have drawn upon him threats of a caning. 

*‘Maid of honor to the young madame! ” repeated Ma¬ 
dame de Saint-Kemy, still but half convinced. 

“Yes, madame, and through the protection of M. Mali- 
come, moreover,” 

“It is incredible I ” repeated the old lady : “ is it not 

incredible, Louise ? ” But Louise did not reply; she was 
sitting, thoughtful, almost sad; passing one hand over 
her beautiful brow, she sighed heavily. 

Well, but, monsieur,” said Madame do Saint-Remy, 
all at once, “how did you manage to obtain this post P” 

“ I asked for it, madame.” 

Of whom ? ” 

“One of my friends.” 

“And have you friends sufficiently powerful at court 

to give you such proofs of their credit ? ” 

“It appears so.” 

■ “And may one ask the name of these friends ? ” 

«1 did not say I had many friends, madaiiie, J said I 
had one friend.” 

“ And that friend is called ? ” 

Peste I madame, you go too far! When one has a 
friend as powerful as mino^ wo do not publish bis name 
in that fashion, in open day, in order that he may be 
stolen from us.” 

“You are right, monsieur, to be silent as to that name; 
for I think it would be pretty difficult for you to tell it.” 

“ At all events,” said Montalais, “if the friend does not 
exist, the brevet does, and that cuts short the question.” 

“Then, 1 oouoeive,” said Madame de Saint-Bemy, with 
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the ^aclous emilo of (v cat who in going to scratch, “ when 
I found inonslenr hero just now-’* 

“Well?” 

“He brought you the ireuej.’* 

“ Exactly, madaino; you have guessed rightly.” 

“Well, then, nothing can be more moral or proper,” 

“I think BO, madarae.” 

« And I have been wrong, as it appears, in reproaching 
you, niademoisclle.” 

“Very wrong, madaino; but I am so accustomed to 
your reproaches, that I pardon you these.” 

“ In that case, let us begone, IjouIsc ; we have nothing 
to do but to retire. Well! ” 

Madame 1 ” said La Vallifire starting, “ did you speak ? ” 

“ You do not appear to bo listening, my child.” 

** No, madanie, I was thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“ A tliousand things.” 

“You bear mo no ill-will, at least, Ijouise?” cried Mon* 
talais, pressing her hand. 

“ And why shonld I, my dear Auro?” ropUod the girl, 
in a voice soft as a fliito. 

/ ” resumed Madanie do Saint-Remy; “ if she did 
bear you a little ill-will, poor girl, sho could not be much 
blamed.” 

“ And why should sho bear mo ill-will, good gracious ? ” 

“ It appears to me that she is of as good a family, and 
as pretty as yon.” ' 

“Mother! mother!” oried Louise, 
l^cttier a hundred times, madame—not of a better 
family; but that does not tell me why Louise sbouLd bear 
me ill-will.” 

“Do you think it will be veiy amusing for her to be 
buried at Blois, vliea you ue going to shine at 
Faria?” 
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‘‘But, madame, it is not I wha prevent Ijouise follow* 
ing me thither; on the contrary, 1 should certainly be 
most happy if she came there.’* 

« But it appears that M. Malicorno, who is all*powerful 
at court- 

“Ah 1 80 much the worse, madame,” said Malicome, 
“every one for himself in this i)oor world.” 

“Malicome 1 Malicorno!” said Mon talaia. Then stoop¬ 
ing towards the young man:— 

“ Occupy Madamo do fjaint-ltcmy, either in disputing 
with her, or making it up with her; I must speak to 
Louise.” And, at the same time, a soft pressure of the 
hand recompensed Malicorno for his future obedience. 
Malicorno went gnunhling towards Madame Saint-Bcmy, 
wliilst Montalais said to her friend, throwing one arm 
around her neok:—• 

“ What Is the matter ? Tell me. Is it true that you 
would not lovo 1110 if I were to aliino, as your molher 
says?” 

“ Oh, no I ” said the young girl, with difBeulty restrain- 
ing her tears; “ on the contrary, 1 rejoice at your good 
fortune.” 

“ Rejoice! why, one would say you are ready to cry I ” 

“ Do people never weep except from envy?” 

“Oh! yes, I understand; I am going to l^aris and that 
word Paris recalls to your mind a certain cavalier- ” 

“Aurcl ” 

“A certain cavalier who formerly lived near Blois, and 
who now resides at Paris.” 

“In trath, I know not what ails me, but I feel stifled.” 

“ Weep, then, weep, as you cannot give me a smile! ” 

Louise raised her sweet face, which the tears, rolling 
down one after the other, illumined like diamonds. 

“ Come, eonfesa,” said Montalais. 

“ What ahall 1 confess 7 ” 
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“ What makes you weep; people don’t weep without 
cause. I am your friend; whatever you would wish me 
to do, I will do. Malicorne is more powerful than you 
would think. Do you wish to go to Paris ? ” 

“Alasl” sighed Louise. 

“Do you wish to come to Paris?” 

“ To remain here alone, in this old castle, I who have 
enjoyed the delightful habit of listening to your songs, of 
pressing your hand, of running about the park with you. 
Oh i how I shall be emvuy^e / how quickly 1 shall die 1 ” 

“Do you wish to come to Paris?** 

Louise breathed another sigh. 

“ You do not answer me.” 

“What would you that I should reply?” 

“Yea or no; that is not very difficult, I think.” 

“Oh! you are very fortunate, Montalais! ” 

“That is to say you would like to be in my place.” 

Louise was silent, 

“Little obstinate thing!” said Montalais; “did ever 
any one keep her secrets from her friend thus ? But, 
confess that yon would like to come to Paris; confess 

that you are dying with the wish to see Baoul again ? ” 

“I cannot confess that.” 

“ Then you are wrong.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Because- Do you see this 

“To be sure I do.” 

Well, 1 would hare got you a similar one.” 

“ By whose means?” 

“ Malicorne’s.” 

“Aure, are you telling the truth? Is that possible?” 

“ Malicorne is there; and what he has done for me, he 
surely can for you.” 

MflJioome had beard his name pronounced twice; he 
was delighted at having an opportunity of coming to s 
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conclusion with Madame de Saint^Bemy, and he tamed 
round:— 

“ What is the question, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Come hither, Malicorne,” said Montalais, with an im¬ 
perious gesture. Malicorne obeyed. 

« A h'evet like this,” said Montalais, 

“How so?” 

“ A hr^et like this; that is plain enough.” 

“But- 

I want one—I must have one I ” 

“Oh I oh! you must have one!” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is impossible, is it not, M, Malicorne ?” said Louise;, 
with her sweet soft voice. 

“ If it is for youf mademoiselle-” 

“ For me. Yes, Monsieur Malicorne, it would be for 
me.” 

“And if Mademoiselle do Montalais asks it at the same 
time-” 

“ Mademoisello do Montalais does not ask it, sho re¬ 
quires it.” 

Weill we will endeavor to obey you, mademoiselle.” 

“ And you will have her named ? ” 

“ We will try.” 

“ No evasive answers, Louise do la Vallifiro shall be 
maid of honor to Madame Henrietta within a week.” 

“ How you talk! ” 

** Within a week, or else—! —” 

“WeU lor else?” 

“You may take back yourdrcws^, Monsieur Malicorne; 
I will not leave my friend.” 

“ Dear Montalais I ” 

“That is right. Keep your brevet; MademoiseUe de la 
YallUre shall be a maid of honor.” 

“Is that true?” 
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« Quito tme.” 

«I may then hope to go to Paris?” 

« Depend upon it.” 

“ Oh! Monsieur Malieomo, what joy! ” cried Louise, 
clapping her hands, and bounding with pleasure. 

“tittle dissembler!” said Montalais, “try again to 
make mo believe you are not in love with Raoul.” 

Louise blushed like a rose in June, but instead of re¬ 
plying, she ran and embraced her mother. “Madame,” 
said she, “ do you know that M. Malicome is going to 
have mo appointed maid of honor ? ” 

“ M. Malicome is a prince in disguise,” replied the old 
lady, “ he is all-powerful, seemingly.” 

“ Should you also liko to bo maid of honor ? ” asked 
Malicome of Madame de Saint-Remy, “ Whilst I am 
about it, I might as well get everybody appointed.” 

And upon that he went away, leaving the poor ladv 
quite diacQueorted. 

“ Humph! ” murmured Malicome as ho descended the 
stairs,—“ Humph! there goes another note of a thousand 
livraf? 1 but I mu»tg-ot through woU tui 1 cun ^ my friend 

Mauicamp does nothing for nothing.” 


CHAPTER XXm. 

MALICOIiNTB AWT> MAKICAMP# 

Tna introduction of these two new personages into this 
history and that mysterious affinity of names and'senti¬ 
ments, merit some attention on the part of both historian 
and reader, Wewillthenenterintosome details concern- 
ing Messieurs Malicome and Manicamp. Malicome, we 
know, had made the journey to Orleans in search of the 
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brevet destined foi’ Mndemnisclle do Montalaia^ tho arrival 
of which had produced ancii a strong feeling at the castle 
of Blois. At that moment, M. de Alanictunp was at Or¬ 
leans. A singular personagti was this M. de Manicaiiip; it 
very intelligent young fellow, always poor, always needy, 
although he dipped his hand freely into the purse of M. le 
Comte de Quiche, one of the best fiirniRliud i>urses of tho 

period. M. le Comte do (lulclic had had, as the compaoion 
of his boyhood, this do Maniciiinp, a poor gentleman, 
vassal-horn, of tho house of Qrammoiit. M. do Manicamp, 
with his tact iind talent, laid created himself a revenue ia 
the opulent family of the celebrated marochal. Prom his 
infancy he had, with calculation hoyoiid Ids age, lent Ilia 
name and eomplaisanco to tho follii s of the Comto do 

Guiche. If his noble coinpaiiion had stolen some fruit 
destined for Madame la Mnr^chale, if ho had broken a 
mirror, or put out a dog’s eye, Manicamp declared him¬ 
self guilty of the crime committed, and received tho 
punishment, which was not made the milder for falling 
on the innocent. But this was tho way this aysLeiii of 

abnoj^iitioii wfia piiitl fur; intiLtnul fif mean 

habiliments as his paternal fortunes entitled liim to, ho 
was able to appear brilliant, superb, like a young noble of 
fifty thousand livres a year. It was not that ho was 
mean in ctiaraeter or humble in spirit; no, he was a phi> 
losopher, or rather he had tho indill’erence, tho apathy, 
the obstinacy which banish from man every sentiment of 
tho supernatural. Ills solo ambition was to spend money. 
But, in this respect, the worthy M. do Manicamp was a 
gulf. Three or four times every year he drained the 
Comte do Guiche, and when tlio Comte do Guiche was 
thoroughly drained, when ho hud turned out his xiockuts 
and his purse before him, when he declared that it would 
be at least a fortnight before paternal munificence would 
refill those pockets and that purse, Manicamp lost all hU 

TOL. II. —18 
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energy, be Trent to bed, remained, there, ate nothing and 

sold his handsome clothes, under the pretense that, re- 
maining in bed, he did not want them. During this pros¬ 
tration of mind [uid strength, the purse of the Comte do 

Guiche was getting full again, and when once filled, 
overflowed into that of De Manicamp, who bought new 

clothes, dressed himself again, and recommenced the 
same life he had followed before. This mania of selling 
his new clothes for a quarter of what they were worth, 
had rendered our hero sufficiently celebrated in Orleans, 
a city where, in general, we should be puzzled to say why 
he came to pass liis days of penitence. Frovincial efedau- 
c/teS, petits-maUres of six hundred livres a year, shared the 
fragments of his opulence. 

Among the adinirera of these splendid toilettes, OUT 

friend Malicorne was conspicuous; he was the son of a 
syndic of the city, of whom M. de Condd, always needy as 
ft De Cond^, often borrf>wefl money at cnormoua hiterest. 

M. Malicorne kept the paternal money-chest; that is to 
say, that in those times of easy morals, he had made for 

bimsolf, by following tho example of 1 ij» father, and lending 

lit iiigb interest for short terms, a revenue of eighteen hun- 

died livres, without reckoning six hundred livres furnished 
by the generosity of the syndic; so that Malicorne was the 
king of tho gay youth of Orleans, having two thousand 
four hundred livres to scatter, squander, and waste on 
follies of every kind, Dnt, quite contrary to Manicamp, 
Malicorne was terribly ambitious. lie loved from ambi* 
tion: he spent money out of ambition : and he would have 
ruined himself for ambition. Malicorne bad determined 
to rise, at Avhatever price it miglifc cost, and for this, at 
whatever price it did cost, he liad given himself a mistress 
and a friend. The mistress, Miidemoiselle de Montalais, 
was cruel, as regarded love; but she was of a noble fam¬ 
ily, and that was sufficient for Malicorne. The friend had 
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little or no friendship, but ho was the favorite of the 
Comte do Guiche, himself the friend of IVlonBienr, the 
king’s brother; and that was siitHoicnt for Maliconie, 
Only, ill the chapter of charges, Miulemoisello de Honta- 

lais costjoerflft. .—Ribbons, gloves, and sweets, a thousand 

Uvres. De Manicamp cost—money lent, never returned 
—from twelve to fifteen hnndred livres per an. So that 
there was nothing left for lilalicorne. Ah I yes, we are 
mistaken; there was left the paternal strong box. He 
employed a mode of iiroceeding, upon wliich ho preserved 
the iDDst profound secrecy, mid which consisted in advanc¬ 
ing to hiraself, from the coffers of the syndic, half a dozen 
years’ profits, tlijit is to say, fifteen thousand livres, swear- 
ing to himself — quito to hirnstilf —to repay this 

deficiency as soon as an opportunity should present itself. 
The opportunity was expected to he the concession of a 
good post in the hoasehoid of Monsicnir, when that houso- 
hold would be ostablisJitid at the period of hia marriage* 

This juncture had arrived, .ind the household was about 
to be established. A good post in the family of a prince 
of the blc>o<l, when it is g-iveii hy the crcflit, and on tho 

recommendation of a friend, like the Corate de Guiche, 

is worth at least twelve thousand livres per an.; and by 
the means which M.Malicome had taken to make his rev¬ 
enues fructify, twelve thousand livres might rise to twenty 
thousand. Then, when once an incumbent of this post, he 
would marry Jlademoisello de Ilontalais. Mademoiselle 
do Montalais, of a half noble family, not only would be 
dowered, hut would cimobie JVIaliconie. Jlut, in order 
that Mademoiselle de Montalais, who had not a large 
patrimonial fortune, althongli an only tliuigliter, should be 
suitably dowered, it was necessary that she should belong 
to some great princess, as jn-odigiil as the dowager Ma¬ 
dame was covetons. And in order th at the wife should not 
be of one party whilst the husband belonged to the other. 
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a situation which presents serious inoonTenienoes, pattio- 
ularly with characters like those of the future consOrts— 
Maliconie had imagined the idea of making the central 
Xjoiiit of union llio household of Monsieur, the king's 

brother. Mademoiselle de Montalais would be maift of 
honor to Madame. M. Malicorne would be officer to 
Monsieur, 

It is plain’ the plan was formed by a clear head; it ia 
plain, also, that it had been bravely executed. Malicorne 
Imd asked Maiiicamp to ask a hrmei of maid of honor of 
the Comte de Cuiehe; and the Comte do Guiche had asked 
this hfumt of Monsieur, who had signed it without hesita¬ 
tion. Tlie constnictivo plan of Malicorne—^for we may 
well snpxmse that the combinations of a mind ns active as 
itis wore not ottiiQiicd to the present, but extended to the 

future—the constructive plan of Malicorne, we say, was 
this:—^"I'o olitain entrance into the lionsohold of Madame 
lleiiriuLt'a for n woman dcvotwl to himself, who was in¬ 
telligent, young, handsome, and intriguing; to learn, by 
means of wnnian, all the femioinc secrets of the ycamg 

householtl ; Avhil^tho, M.Uk-ortK', :uutbis frionrl Miunctimp, 

shfinid, between them, know all the male seciets of thu 

young community. It was by these means that a rapid 
and splendid fortune might be acquired at one and the 
same time. Malicorne was a vile name; he who bore if) 
had too ijiiich wit to conceal this truth from himself; but 
an estate might be purchased; and Malicorne of some 
place, or even l^e Malicorne itself, for short, would ring 
more nobly on the car. 

It was not improbable that a most aristocratic origin 
might he Imntcd up by the heralds for this name of Mali- 
cotno; might it not come from some estate where a bull 
with mortal horns had caused some great misfortune, and 
baptized the soil with thehlood it had spilt? Oertes, 
this plan presented itself bristling with difficulties: but 
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the greatest of all was Mademoiselle de Montalats herself. 
Capricious, variable, close, giddy, free, prudish, a virgin 
armed with claws, Erigonc stained with grapes, she some¬ 
times ovorturned, witli a single dash of her white fingers, 

or with a single puff from lior laughing lips, the edifieo 

which had exhausted Malicorne’s patience for a month. 

Love apart, Malicorne was happy; but this love, which 
he could not help feeling, he had the sti'ength to conceal 
with care; persuaded that at tlie least relaxing of the 
ties by which he had bound his Protean female, tlie demon 
would overthrow him ;uid laugh at liim. lie humbled 
his mistress by disdaining her, IJuruing with desire, 
when she advanced to temjit him, he had the art to appear 
ice, jK3rsuadotl Unit if lio opeiKfd hla arinw, ahii Avould run 

away laughing at him. On her side, illontalais believed 
she did not love Malict)rne; whilst, on the contrary, in 
reality she did. Malicorne repeated to her so often his 
protestation of indiflference, that she finished, sometimes, 

by believing him; and then slie bedieved slie detested 
Malicorne- If she tried to brinj^ hini back by coqin dry, 
Malicomo playcti tho coquette bcLU.T than she could* 

But what made Jlontalais bold to Malicorne in an India- 

soluble fashion, was tliat Afal iconic always ciime cram 
full of fresh news from the court and the eity ; Malicorne 
always brought to Minis a fashion, a secret, or a perfume; 
that Malicorne never asked for a meeting, but, on tho 
contrary, required to be supplicated to receive the favors 
he burned to obtain. On her side, Montalais was no 
miser with stories. By her means, Malicorne learnt all 
that passed at Blois, in the family of the dowager 
Madam e; and ho related to Manicainp tales that made 
him ready to die with laughing, which the latter, out of 
idleness, took ready-made to M. de tiuiche, who carried 
them to Monsieur. 

Bucht in two words, was the woof of petty interests 
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and petty conspiracies which united Blois with Orleans, 

and Orleans with Paris; and which was about to bring 

into the last named city, where she was to produce so 

great a revoliitioiij the poor little La Valli^rejWho was 

far from suspecting, as she returned joyfully, leaning on 
the arm of her mother, for what a strange future she was 

reserved. As to the good man, Malicorno—wo Bx>eak of 
the syndic of Orleans—^ho did not SCO more Clearly into 

the present than others did into the future; and had 

no sns]>icioii lio walked, every day, between three and 
five o^clook, after liis diniior, upon the Pluee Samte*Ciitll- 

erme, in his gray coat, cut after the fashion of Louis XIII. 

and his cloth shoos with great knots of ribbon, that it 

was he who was fer all those hursts of laughter, 

all those stolen kisses, all those whisperings, all those 
little keepsakes, and all those bubble projects which 

formed a eliahi of forty-live Icuguoa iu from the 

pulaiti of liloiA U> the I'alai^i-iioyaL 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


UANICAMF AND MALIOOKNE. 

Maucoeki!, then, left Blois, as we have said, and went 
to find his friend Manicamp, then in temporary retreat in 
the city of Orleans. It was- just at the moment when 
that yoniig nobleniaii was employed in selling the last 
decent clothing he had left He had, a fortnight before, 
extorted from the Comte de Quiche a hundred pistoles, 
all he had, to assist in equipping liim properly to go and 
meet Madame, on her arrival at Havre. He bad drawn 
from Malicorae, three days before, fifty pistoles, the price 
of the brevet obtained for Montalais. He had then no ex* 
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pectation of anything else, having exhausted all his re- 
Bources, urith the exception of selling a handsome suit of 
cloth and satin, embroidered and laced with gold, which 
had been the admiration of tlie court. But to bo able to 

sell this suit, the last he had left,-as we have been forced 

to confess to the reader—^Manicamp had been obliged to 
take to his bed. No more Are, no more i>ocket-money, no 

more walking-money, nothing but sleep to take the place 

of repasts, companies and balls. It has been said—“ He 

'who sleeps, dines ; ” but it has never been affirmed—^Ile 

who sleeps, plays—or, He who sleeps, dances. Manicamp, 

reduced to this eitremity of neither playing nor danc- 

ing, for a week at least, was, consequently, very sad; ho 
was expecting a usurer, und saw Malicoruo enter. A cry 

of distress escaped him. 

*‘EliI wbatl’^ said he, in a tone which nothing can 

dcBcribo, “ tliat you again, dear fricml ? ” 

“Humph! you are very polite! ” said Malicorne, 

‘‘ Ay, but look you, I was expecting money, and, instead 

of money, I see you.?* 

“Andsuppose t Ijrought you some money?*' 

“Ohl that would be quite another thing. You are 

very wdoome, my dear friend! ” 

And be held out his hand, not for the hand of Malicome, 
but for the purse. Malicome pretended to bo mistaken, 
and gave him his hand. 

"And the money?” said Maoicamp. 

"My dear friend, if you wish to have it, earn it.** 

“ What must be done for it?” 

" Earn it, parbleu / ** 

"And after what fashion?” 

"Oh! that is rather trying, I warn you.” 

“The devil!” 

" You must get out of bed, and go immediately to H. le 
Oomte deGuichs.** 
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“7 get lip!” said Manicamp, Btrctcbinghimself in his 
bed, complftcently, “ oh, no, thank you! ” 

“ You have wild all your clothes?” 

“No, I have one .suit left, the handsomest evcD, but 1 
expect a purchaser.” 

“ And the chnmm f ” 

“Well, if you look, you will see them on that chair.” 

“Very wcU! since you have some cAausses and a 
powrjioim left, put your legs into the first and your back 
into the other; have a horse saddled, and set off.” 

“Not I.” 

“And wliy not?” 

“ Morblm t don’t you know, then, that M, de Guiche is 
at Etampes ?” 

“No, I thought be was at Taria. You will then only 
have fifteen leagues to go, instead of thirty.” 

“You are a wonderfully clever fellow! If I were to 
ride fifteen leagues in these clothes, they would never 
be fit to put on again; and, instead of selling them for 
thirty pistoles, I should he obliged to lake fifteen.” 

“ Sell them for what you like, but 1 must hove a second 
commission of maid of honor.” 

“ Good! for whom ? Is Montalais doubled then ? ” 

“ Vi lo fellow I 11 i.s you who are doubled. Yon swallow 
up two fortunes—^mine, and that of M. le Comte de 
Guiche.” 

“You should say that of M. le Comte de Guiche and 
yours.” 

“ That is true; honor where it is due; but I return to 
my 

“And you are wrong.” 

“ Prove me that.” 

“My friend, there will only be twelve maids of honor 
for madamo; 1 have already obtained for you what 
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twelve hundred women are trying for, and for that I was 
forced to employ all my diplomacy.” 

“Oht yes, I know you have been quite heroic, my dear 
friend.” 

“ We know what we arc about,” said Manicamp. 

“To whom do you tell that? When lam king, I 
promise you one thing.” 

“ What ? To call yonrsel f Malicorne the first ? ” 

“ No; to make you superinlendcut of my finances; but 
that is not the question now.” 

“ Unfortunately.” 

“The present affair is to procure for me a second place 
of maid of honor.” 

“My friend, if you were to promise mo tlio price of 
heaven, I would decliue to disturb myself at tliis moment.” 
Mshcorne chinked the money in his pocket. 

“ There are twenty pistoles here,” said Malicorne. 

“ And what would you do with twenty jrlstoles, mon 
Diet!" 

“ Well 1 ” said Malicome, a little angrily, “ suppose I 
were to add them to the five Imndred you already owe 
me?” 

“You are right,” replied Manicamp, stretching out his 

hand again, “ and from that point of view I can accept 
them. Give them to me.” 

“ An instant, what the devil! it is not only holding out 
your hand that wiU do; if I give you the twenty pistoles, 
shall I have my breoetf" • 

“To he sure you shall.” 

“Soon?” 

“ To-day.” 

“ Oh 1 take care I Monsieur de Manicamp; you under* 
takjs much, and I do not ask that. Thirty leagues in a 
day is too much, you would kill yourself.” 

“I think nothing impoBsible when obliging A friend.” 
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“You are quite heroic.” 

Where are tlio twenty pistoles ? ” 

^ Here they are,” said Malicome, showing them. 

“ That’s well,” 

“Yes, but my dear M, Manicamp, you would consume 
them in post-horses alone! ” 

“ No, no, make yourself easy on that score.” 

“ Fardoii me. Why, it is fifteen leagues from this place 
to Etampes?” 

“Fourteen.” 

“Well! fourteen bo it; fourteen leagues miike seven 
posts; at twenty sous the post, seven Uvres ; seven Uvrea 
the courier, fourteen; as many for coming back, twenty- 
eight! as much for bed and supper, that makes sixty 
liores this complaisance would cost.” 

Manicamp stretched himself like a serpent in his bed, 
and fixing his two great eyes upon Malicome, “ You are 
right,” said he; “I could not return before to-morrow; ” 
and he took the twenty pistoles. 

“Now, then, be off! ” 

“ Well, as I cannot be back before to-morrow, wc have 
time.” 

“Time for what?” 

“ Time to play,” 

“ What do you wish to play with f ” 

“Your twenty pistoles,jsarrficw/” 

“ No; you always win.” 

“I will wager them, then.”* 

“Against what?” 

“ Against twenty others.” 

“ And what shall he the object of the wager?” 

“This. We have said it was fourteen leagues to 
Etampes?” 

“Yes.” 

“And fourteen leagues back?” 
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“Doubtless.” 

“Well; for these twenty-eight leagues you cannot al¬ 
low less than fourteen hours?” 

“ That is agreed.” 

“ One hour to find the Comte dc Guiche.” 

“ Go on.” 

“And an hour to persuade him to write a letter to 
monsieur.” 

“Just so.” 

“ Sixteen hours in all ? ” 

“You reckon as well as M, Colbert.” 

“It is now twelve o’clock.” 

“ Ilalf-past.” 

—^you have a handsome watch! ” 

“ What were you saying ? ” said Malicorne, putting his 
watch quickly back into his fob, 

“Ah! true; I was offering to lay you twenty pistoles 
against these you have lent me, that you will have the 

Comte de Quiche’s letter iu-” 

“How soon?” 

“ In eight hours.” 

“ Have you a winged horse, then ? ” 

“ That is no matter. Will you bet.” 

“ I shall have the Comte’s letter in eight hours ?” 
"Yes.” 

“In hand,?” 

“ In hand.” 

“ Well, be it so; I lay,” said,Malicorne, curious to know 
how this seller of clothes would get through. 

“Is it agreed?” 

“It is.” 

“Pass me the pen, ink, and paper.” 

“Here they are.” 

“Thank you.” 

Manicamp raised himself with a sigh, and leasing oo 
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his left elbow, in his best hiind, traced the following 
lines:— 

*‘Good for an order for a place of maid of honor to 
Kadarae, which M. le Comte de Guiche will take upon 
him to obtain at sight. 

“Db Manicamp.” 

This painful task accomplished, he laid himself down 
in bod again, 

“ Well! ” asked Malicome, “ what does this mean ? ” 

** That means that if you are in a hurry to have the 
letter from the Comte de Guiche for Monsieur,! have won 
my wager.” 

“ How the devil is that ? ” 

“That is transparent enongh, I think; you take that 
paper.” 

"Well?” 

“ And you set out instead of me.” 

“Ah!” 

“You put your honses to their best speed.” 

“Good!” 

“ In six hours you will be at Ktampes; in seven hours 
you have the letter from the corate, and I shall have won 
my wager without stirring from my bed, which suits me 
and you too, at the same time, I am very sure.” 

“ Decidedly, Manicamp, you are a great man.” 

“ Hein ! I know that.” 

“I am to start then for Etampes ? ” 

“ Directly.” 

"I am to go to the Comte do Guiche with this 
order ? ” 

“ He will give you a similar one for Monsieur.” 

“Monsieur will approve?” 

“ Instantly.” 

“And I shall have my Ireoetf^ 

“YouwiU.” 
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“Ah!” 

“ Well, I hope I behave genteelly ? ” 

“Adorably.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You do as you pleaae, then, with the Comte de 
Guiche, Malicorne?” 

“ Except making money of him—everything ? ” 

the exception is annoying; hut llieii, if in¬ 
stead of asking him for money, you were to ask- ” 

“What?” 

“ Something important.” 

“What do you call important?” 

“Well! suppose one of your friends ashed you to ren¬ 
der him a aorvico ? ” 

“ I would not render it to him.” 

“Selfish fellow I” 

“ Or at least I would ask him what servico he would 
render me in exchange.” 

“Ah! that, perhaps, is fair. Well, that friend speaks 
to you.” 

“ What, you, Malioorne ? ” 

“Yes; 1.” 

“ Ah! ah! you are rich, then ? ” 

“ I have still fifty pistoles left.” 

“ Exactly the sum I want. Where are those fifty pis¬ 
toles?” 

“ Here,” said Malicorne, slapping his pocket. 

“ Then speak, my friend ; Avhat do you want ? ” 
Malicorne took up the pen, ink, and paper again, and 
presented them all to Manicamp. “Write 1 ” said he. 
“Dictate!” 

“ An order for a place In the household of Monsieur.” 

« Oh! ” said Manicamp, laying down the pen, “ a place 
in the household of Monsieur for fifty pistoles ? ” 

“ You mistook me, my friend; you did nothear plainly.” 
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“ What did you say, then ? ” 

“I said five hundred.” 

'* And the five hundred ? ” 

“Here they are.” 

Manicami) devoured tho rouleau with his eyes; but this 
time Malicorne held it at a distance. 

“ Eh! what do you say to tliat ? Five hundred pistoles.'* 
“I say it is for nothing, my friend,” said Manicamp, 
taking up the pen again, “ and you exhaust my credit. 
Dictate.” 

Malicorne continued: 

“ Which my friend the Ck)mto de Guiebe will obtain for 
my friend Malicorne.” 

“That’s it,” said Manicamp. 

“Pardon me, you have forgotten to sign.” 

“ Ah! that is true. Tlie five hundred pistoles?” 

“Hero are two hundred and fifty of them.” 

“And tho other two liundred and fifty?’* 

“ When I am in possession of niy place.’* 

Manicamp made a face, 

“ In that case give me the recommendation back again.” 
“ What to do ? ” 

“To add two words to it.” 

“ Two words ? ” 

“ Yes; two woi'da only.” 

“What are they?” 

“ In haste.” 

Malicorne returned the- recommendation; Manicamp 
added the woids. 

“ Good,” said Malicorne, taking back tho paper, 
Manicamp began to count out the pistoles. 

“ There want twenty,” said he. 

“How so?” 

“The twenty I have won.” 

“In what way?” 
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“ By laying that you \roul(l liavo tho letter from tlio 
Comte De Guiohe in eight hours.” 

“Ah! that’s fair,” and he gave him the twenty pistoles. 

Manicamp began to scoop up his gold by handfuls, and 
pour it in cascades upon his bed. 

“ This second place,” murmured Malicorno, whilst dry¬ 
ing his paper, “ which, at the first glance, appears to cost 

me more than the first, but-lie stopped, took up 

the pen in his turn, and wrote to Montalais 

“MAnEMOTSET.LE,—^Annonocc to your friend that her 
commission will not be long before it arrives; I am set¬ 
ting out to get it signed: that will bo twenty-eight 
leagues I shall have gone for tho love of you.” 

Then with his sardonic smile, taking up the interrupted 
sentence:—“This place,” said he, “at the first glance, 
appears to cost more than the first; but—tho benefit will 
b^ I hope, in proportion with tlie expense, and Mademoi¬ 
selle de la Valliiire will bring me back more than Miule* 
moiselle do Montalais, or else,—or else my name is not 
Malicome. Farewell, Manicamp,” and ho left tho room. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THK COtmTTAKI> OK 'iHIK IIAtISI, OnAMMONT. 

On Maliconie’s I'lrrival at Orleans, he was informed 
that the Comte de Gnicho had just set out for Paris. 
Malicorne rested himself for a couple of hours, and then 
prepared to continue his journey. He reached Paris dur< 
ing the night, and alighted at a small hotel, where, in his 
previous journeys to the capital, ho Itad been accustomed 
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to pnt up, and at eight o’clock the next morning pie- 
eented himself at the IlStel Grammont. Malioorne arrived 
just in time, for the Count de Guicbe was on the point of 
taking leave of Monsieur before setting out for Havre, 
where the principal members of the French nobility had 
gone to await Madame’s arrival from England. Mallcorne 
pronounced the name of Manicamp, and was immediately 
admitted, lie found tho Comte de Onlche in the court' 
y.'ird of the Hotel Gramniont, inspecting his horses, 
which his trainers and equerries were passing in review 
before him. The count, in the presence of his triides- 
people and of his servants, was engaged in praising or 
blaming, as the case seemed to deserve, the appointments, 
horses, and harness that were being submitted to him *. 
when, in tho midst of this important occupation, the 
name of Manicamp was announced. 

“Manicamp!” he exclaimedlet him enter by all 
means.” And he advanced a few steps toward the door. 

Malicorne slipped through the half-open door, and look¬ 
ing at the Corate do Gulche, who was surprised to see a 
face he did not recognize, instead of the one he expected, 
said: “ Forgive me, monsieur lo comte, hut I believe a 
mistake has been made. M. Manicamp himself was an¬ 
nounced to you, instead of which it is only an envoy from 
him.” 

“ Ah! ” exclaimed De Quiche, coldly; “ and what do 
you bring me?” 

“ A letter, monsieur le comte.” Malicorne handed him 
the first document, and narrowly watched the count’s 
face, who, as ho read it, began to laugh. 

“ What! ” he exclaimed, “ another maid of honor P Are 
all the maids of honor iu France, then, under his pro¬ 
tection.” 

Malicorne bowed, “ Why does he not oomo himself?” 
he inquired. 
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“ IIo is conAnctl to his bed.” 

“ The deuce! he has no money then, I suppose,” said 
De Guiche, slirugging liia shouldera. “ What docs ho do 
with his money?” 

Malioorne made a movement, to indicate that upon this 
subject he was as ignorant as the coiint himself. “ Why 
docs he not make uso of Iiis credit, then ? ” continued De 
Guicho. 

“ Witli regard to that, I think- " 

“What?” 

That Manicamp has credit with no one tmt yourself, 
monsieur le corate.” 

“ IIo will not be at Havre, then ?” Whereupon Mall- 
come made another movement, 

“ JJut every one will bo there.” 

I trust, monsieur lo comte, that he will not neglect so 
excellent an opportunity.” 

« lie should bo at Paris by tliis time.” 

lie will take the direct road perhaps to make up for 
lost time.” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

“ At Orleans,” 

“ Monsieur,” said Do Guicho, “ you seem to rao a man 
of very good taste.” 

Alalicorno was wearing some of Manieainp’s old-new 
clothes. lie bowed in return, saying, “ You do me a very 
great honor, monsieur le conitc.” 

** Whom have I the pleasure of addressing ? ” 

“ My name is Malicorno, monsieur.” 

“ M. de MaUcofne, what do you think of these pistol- 
holsters ? ” 

MiaUcome was a man of great readiness, and immedi¬ 
ately understood the position of affairs. Desidcs, the 
w de ” which had been prefixed to his name, raised him 
to the rank of the person with whom bo was conversing. 

roL. II.—li 
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He looked at the holsters with the air of a eonnoissenr, 
and said, without hesitation: “ Somewhat heavy, mon- 

aieur.” 

“ You see,” said De Guiehe to the saddler, “ this gentle- 
mEin, who understands these matters well, thinks tho 
holsters heavy, a complaint I had already made.” The 
saddler was full of excuses. 

“ What do you think,” asked de Guicho, “ of this horse, 
which I have just purchased ? ” 

“ To look at it, it seems perfect, monsieur lo comto; but 
I must mount it before I give you my opinion.” 

“ Do so, M. do Malicome, and ritle him round tho court 
two or three times.” 

The courtyard of the hotel was so arranged, ttat when¬ 
ever there was any occasion for it, it could be used as a 
riding-school. Malicorno, with perfect ease, arranged 
tho bridle and snaffle-reins, placed his left hand on the 
horse’s mano, and, with his foot in tlio stirrup, raised 
himself and seated himself in tho saddle. At first, ho 
made the horso walk the whole circuit of the courtyard 
ftt a foot-pace ; next at a trot; lastly at a gallop. He then 
drew up close to tho count, dismounted, and threw tho 
bridle to a groom standing by. “ Well,” said tho count, 
“ what do you think of it, M. de Malicome.” 

“ This horse, monaienr lo comte, is of the Mecklenburg 
breed. In looking whether the bit suited his mouth, I saw 
that he was rising seven, the very ago when the training 
of a horso intended for a ohargor should commence. The 
fore-hand is light. A horse which holds its head high, it 
is said, never tires his rider’s hand. The withers are 
rather low. The drooping of the hind-quarters would al¬ 
most iiiiikc me doubt the purity of its German bi'eed, and 
I think there is English blood in him. He stands well on 
his legs, but he trots high, and may cut himself, which 
requires attention to be paid to his shoeing. He is tract- 
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able j and as I made him turn round and change his feet, 
I found him quick and ready in doing so.” 

“ Well said, M. do Malicorne,” exclaimed the com to; 

you are a judge of horses, I perceive; ” then, turning 
towards him again, ho continued, you are most be¬ 
comingly dressed, M. de Malicorne. That ia not a 
provincial cut, I presume. SiitOi a stylo of dress is not to 
be met with at Tours or Orleans.” 

“ Ko, monsieur lo comte; niy clothes wore made at Paris. 

“There is no doubt about that. Put lot us resume our 
own affair. Manicamp wishes for tlie appointment of a 
second maid of honor,” 

“ You perceive what he has written, monsieur le comte.” 

“For whom was the first appomtinoiit?” 

Malicorne felt the color rise in his face as ho answored 
hurrietlly. 

“A charming maid of iionor. Mademoiselle de Mon- 
talais.” 

“ Ah, ah! you are acquainted with her ? ” 

“ We are affianced, or nearly so.” 

“Th.at is quite another thing, then; a thousand 
compliments,” exclaimed Do Guiche, upon who,4e lips a 
courtier’s jest was already fitting, but to whom the word 
“affianced,” addressed by Malicorne with respect to 
Mademoiselle do Montalais, recalled the respect due to 
women. 

“ And for whom is the second appointment destined ? ” 
asked De Guiche; “ is it for any one to whom JVlanicamp 
may happen to be affianced ? In that case I pity her, poor 
girl! for she will have a sad fellow for a husband.” 

“No, monsieur lo comte ; the second appointment is for 
Mademoiselle de la Baume le Blanc de la Yallii^re.” 

“ Unknown,” said Be Guiche. 

“Unknown?yes, monsieur,” said Malicorne, smiling in 
bis turn. 
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“Very good. I will speak to Monsieur about it. By 
the by, she is of gentle birth ? ” 

“ She belongs to a very good family, and is maid of 
honor to Madame.” 

“ Tliat’s well. Will you accompany me to Monsieur ? ” 

“ Most certainly, if I may be permitted the honor.” 

♦‘Have you your carriage?” 

“ No j I came hero on horseback.” 

“ Dressed as you are ? ” 

“ No, monsieur; I posted from Orleans, and I clianged 
my traveling suit for the one I have on, in order to i^resont 
myself to yo\i.” 

“ True, you already told me you had come from Orleans; ” 
saying which ho crumpled Manicanip’s letter in his hand, 
and thrust it in Ids x>ocket. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Malicorne, timidly} “but I 
do not think you have read all.” 

“ Not read all, <lo you say V ” 

“No; tliero were two letters in the same ouvclopo.” 

“Oh! are you sure?” 

“Quite sure,” 

“Let us look, iheii,” said the count, as ho opened the 
letter again. 

“ Ah! you are right,” ho said, opening the paper which 
be had not yet ruiul. 

“ I suspected it,” he continued—“another application 
for an apjwintment under Monsieur, This Manicampis a 
regular vamxiire;—^Iic is carrying on a trade in it.” 

“No, monsieur Ic comte, ho wishes to make a pK»ent 
of it.” 

“To whom?” 

“ To myself, mojisieur.” 

“ Why did you not say so at onco, my dear M. Mau- 
vaiseconic? ” 

“ Malicorne, monsieur le comte.” 
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“ Forgive mo; it is the Latin ttiat liothcrs iiio—that 
terrible mine of etymologies. Wliy Uic ticiieo arc young 
men of family tauglit Latin? Mata aufl ifiaumiino —you 
understand it is the samo thing. You will forgive mo, I 
trust, M. de Malieorne.” 

“ Your kindness affects me much, monsieur : but it is 
a'reason why I should make you acquainted with oiio cir¬ 
cumstance without any delay.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ That I was not horn a gontlcman. T am not without 
courage, and not altogctlier defleiont in ability ; Imt my 
name is Malieorne simply.” 

“ You appear to me, monsieur I ” exclaimed the count, 
looking at the aatiite face of his companion, “ to be a 
most agreeable man. Your face pleases mo, M. Malieorne, 
and yon must possess some indisputably excellent rpial- 
ities to have pleased tliat egotistical Manicamp. lie candid 
and tell me whether you are not soino saint descended 
upon the earth.” 

“Why 80?” 

“ For the simple reason that ho makes you a present of 
anything. Did you not say that ho intended to make you 
a present of some appointment in the king’s household ? ” 

“ I beg your jjardon, count ; but, If I succeed in obtain¬ 
ing the appointment, you, and not ho, will have bestowed 
it on me.” 

“ Besides, he will not have given it to you for nothing, 
I Buppose. Stay, I have it*;—tliero i,"} a Malieorne at 
Orleans, who lends money to the prince.” 

“ I think that must he my father, monsieur.” 

“Ah! the prince has the father, and that tcrrihlo 
dragon of a Manicamp has the son. Take care, monsieur; 
I know him. He will fleece you completely.” 

“ The only difference is, that I lend without interest,” 
Bidd Malioomej smiling. 
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“ I was correct in saying you were either a saint or 
very much resembled one, M. Malicorne, you shall have 
the post you want, or I will forfeit my name.” 

monsieur le comte, what a debt of gratitude 
shall I not owe you ?” said Malicorne, transported. 

“ Let us go to the prince, my dear M, Malicorne.” And 
De Giiiche proceeded toward the door, desiring Malicorne 
to follow him. At the very moment they were about to 
cross the threshold, a young man appeared on the other 
side. He was from twenty-four to twenty-five years of 
age, of pale complexion, bright eyes, and brown hair smd 
eyebrows. Good-day,” be said, suddenly, almost pushing 
De Guiche back into tho/jourtyard again. 

“ Is that you, Be Wardes ?—^What I and booted, spurred 
and whip in hand, too ? ” 

The moat befltting costume for a man about to set off 
for Havre. There will be no one left in Paris to-morrow.” 
And hereupon he saluted Malicorne mth great ceremony, 
whose handsome dress gave him the appearance of a prince. 

“M. Malicorne,” said De Guiche to his frieni De 
Wardes bowed. 

“M. do Wardes,” said Guiche to Malicorne, who bowed 
in return. “By the by, Dc Wardes,” continued De 
Guiche, “ you who are so well acquainted with these 
matters, can you tell us, probably, what appointments 
are still vacant at the court; or rather in the prince’s 
household?” 

“ In the prince’s household,” said De Wardes, looking 
np with an air of consideration, “let me see—the appoint¬ 
ment of the master of the horse is vacant, I believe.” 

“ Oh,” said Malicorne, “ there is no question of such a 
post as that, monsieur; my ambition is not nearly so 
exalted.” 

De Wardes had a more penetrating observation than 
De Guiche, and fathomed Malicorne immediately. “ The 
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fact is,” he said, looking at him from head to foot, ^ a 
man must be ather a duke or a peer to fill that post.” 

‘‘All I solicit,” said Malicorue, “is a very bumble 
appointment; I am of little importance, and I do not rank 
myself above my position ” 

“M. Malicorne, whom you seo here,” said De Guicheto 
De Wivrdes, “ is a very excellent fellow, whoso only mis¬ 
fortune is that of not being of geiitio birth. As far as I 
am concerned, you know, I attach Utile value to those who 
have but gentle birth to boast of.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Do Wardes; “ but will you allow mo 
to remark, my dear count, that, without rank of some 
sort, one can hardly hope to belong to his royal higlmcss’s 
household.” 

“You are right,” said the count, “court etiquette is 
absolute. The devil!—wo never so much as gave it a 
thought.” 

“Alas! a sad misfortune for me, monsieur lo comte,’ 
said Malicorne, changing color. 

“Yet not without remedy, I hope,” returned DeGuiche. 

“ The remedy is found easily enough,” exclaimed Do 
Wardes; you can he created a gentleman. His Eminence 
the Cardinal Mazarin did notliing else from morning till 
night.” 

“ Hush, hush, De Wardes,” said the count; “ no jests 
of that kind; it ill becomes us to turn such matters into 
ridicule. Letters of nobility, it is true, arc purchasable; 
but that is a sufficient misfortune without the nobles 
' themselves laughing at it.” 

“ Upon my word, De Guiche, you’re quite a Puritan, as 
the English say.” 

At this moment the Vicomte de Bragelonne was an¬ 
nounced by one of the servants in the courtyard, in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as he would have done in a 
too^ 
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“ Come licre, my dour Raoul. Whitt I you, too, booted 
and fipiirmli' You aru setLiiiff oil, tlien?” 

Hragclotiiio approached the fjroup of young men, and 
saluted them with that quiet and serious manner peculiar 
to liim. Ills salutatioii was principally addressed to De 
Wardcs, with whom he was unacquainted, and whose 
features, on tiis perceiving Raoul, had assumed a strange 
sternness of expression. “ I have come, Da Guiohe,” he 
said, to ask your companionship. Wo set oif for Havre, 
I presume,” 

“ I'his is admirable—delightful. We shall have a most 
onjoyablo journey. 51. 5Ialicome, M. liragelomie—ah I 
M. do Wardcs, let mo present you.” The young men 
saluted each other in a restrained manner. Their very 
natures seemed, from the beginning, disposed to take 
exception to each other. Bo ^Vardes was pliant, subtle, 
full of dissimulation; Uaoul was calm, grave, and up¬ 
right. “ Decide betM'eon us-~between Be Warclca and 
myself, llaoul.” 

“ Upon what subject?” 

“ Upon tho subject of noble birth.” 

** Who can be belter informed on that subject than a 
De Grammont?” 

” No compliments; it is your opinion I ask.” 

At least, inform mo of the subject under discussion,” 

« De Wardes asserts that tho distribution of titles is 
abused; I, on the contrary, maintain that a title is use¬ 
less to the man on whom it bestowed.” 

** And you are correct,” said Bragelonne, quietly. 

“ But, monsieur le vicomte,” interrupted De Wardes, 
with a kind of obstinacy, I affirm that it is I who am 
correct.” 

“ What was your opinion, monsieur ?” 

** I was saying that everything is done in France at 
the present moment, to humiliate men of family.” 
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“ And by ■vyhom ? ” 

“ By the king himHclf. IIo finrronnds himself with 
people who cannot show four quarterings.*’ 

« Nonsense,” said Do Guiche; “ where could you pos¬ 
sibly have seen that, De Wardes?” 

One example will sulhce,” he returned, directing his 
look fully upon Baoul. 

“ State it then.” 

“Do you know who has just l*eon nominated captain- 
general of the musketeers—jin apiioiiitmeiit more valuable 
tiian a peerjigw; for it gives i»recedenco over all the luare- 
chais of France ?” 

Raours color mounted in his face; for he saw the ob¬ 
ject Do Wardes had in view. “ No; wlio has been ap¬ 
pointed? In any case it must have been very recently, 
for the appointment was vacant eight days ago; a {woof 
of which is, that the king refused Monsieur, who solic- 
ited the post for ono of his protuffca.*' 

“Well, the king refused it to Monsieur’sin order 
to bestow it upon the Chevalier d’Artagnan, a younger 
brother of some Gascon family, who lias been trailing his 
sword in the antechambers during the last thirty 
years.” 

“Foi^ve me if I interrupt you,” said Uaoiil, darling a 
glance full of severity at De W aides: “but you give me the 
impression of being unacquainted with the gentleman of 
whom you are speaking.” 

“ I not acquainted with M. d’Artagnau? Can you tell 
me, monsieur, who does no; know him?” 

“ Those who do knov/ him, monsieur,” replied Raoul, 
with still greater calmness and sternness of manner, “are 
in the habit of saying, that if he is not as good a gentle¬ 
man as the king—which is not his fault—he is tlie equal 
of all the kings of the earth iu courage and loyalty. 
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Such is my opinion, monsieur; and I thank heaven I 
have kno\vn M. d’Artagnan from my birth,” 

De Wardes was about to reply, when De Guiche mter- 
rupted him. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 

TOE POKTEAIT OP MADAMB, 

The discussion was becoming full of bitterness. De 
Guicho perfectly understood the whole matter, for there 
was in Bragclonne’s face a look instinctively hostile, while 
in that of De Wardes there was something like a deter¬ 
mination to offend. Without inquiring into the difierent 
feelings whichactuated his two friends, De Guiche resolved 
to ward oif the blow which ho felt was nn the point of being 
dealt by one of them, and perhaps by both. “ Gentle¬ 
men,” he said, « we must tiikc our leave of each other, I 
must pay a visit to Monsieur. You, Do Wardes, will ac¬ 
company me to the Louvre, and you, Raoul, will remain 
here master of the house; and as all that is done here is 
under your advice, you will bestow the last glance upon 
my preparations for departure.” 

Raoul, with the air of one who neither seeks nor fears 
a quarrel, bowed his head in token of assent, and seated 
himself upon a bench in the sun. “ That is well,” said 
De Guiche, “ remain where you are, Raoul, and tell them 
to show you the two horses I have just purchased; you 
will give mo your opinion, for I only bought them on con¬ 
dition tliat you ratified Uie purchase. By the by, I 
have to beg your pardon for having omitted to inquire 
after the Comte de la F6re.” While pronouncing these 
latter words, he closely observed De Wardes, in order 
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to perceive what effect tlio name of Itaoul’s father would 
produce upon liim. “ I thank you,” answered the youns 
man, “the count is very well.” A gleam of deep hatred 
passed into Be Wardes’ eyes. I)c Giiichc, who appeared 
not to notice the foreboding expression, went up to 
Raoul, and grasping him by the liaiid, said,—“ It is agreed, 
then, Bragelonne, is it not, that yon will rejoin us in the 
courtyard of the Palais-Iioyal?” 11c then signed to Be 
Wardes to follow him who had been engaged in balanc¬ 
ing himself first on one foot, then on the other. “ We 
are going,” said he, “ come, M. Malieonie.” This name 
made Raoul start; for it seemed that he liad already 
heard it pronounced before, but lie could not remember 
on what occasion. While trying to recall it half-drcamily, 
yet half-irritated atlas conversation with Be Wardes, the 
tliree young men set out on tlieir way towards the Falaia- 
lioyal, where Monsieur was residing. Malieonie learned 
two things ; the first, that the young men had something 
to say to each other; and the second^ that lie ought not 
to walk in the same line witli them; and therefore he 
walked behind. “ Are you mad 'i ” said Be (iuiche to his 
companion, as soon as they had left the I lotcl de Wram- 
mont; “ you attack M. d’Artagnan, and that, too, before 
Raoul.” 

“ Well,” said Bo Wardes, “ what then?” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ what then ?' ” 

“ Certainly, is there any prohibition against attacking 
M. d’Artagnan?” • 

“ But you know very well that M. d’Artagnan was one 
of those celebrated and terrible four men who were called 
the musketeers.” 

“ That they may be: but I do not perceive why, on tliat 
account, I should be forbidden to hate M, d’Artagnan.” 

P What cause has ho given you? ” 

“ Me! personally, none.” 
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“ Why hato him, therefore ? ” 

** Aak my dead father that question.” 

«lieally, my dear Do Wardes, you surprise me. M. 
d’Artagnan is not one to leave unsettled any enmity ha 
may have to arrange, without completely clearing his 
account. Your father, I have heard, on his side, carried 
matters with a high hand. Moreover, there are no en¬ 
mities BO bitter that they cannot be washed away by 
blood, by a good sword-thrust loyally given.” 

“ Listen to me, my dear Do Guiche, this inveterate dis¬ 
like existed between my father and M. d'Artagnan, and 
when I was quite a child, he acquainted me with the rea¬ 
son for it, and, as forming part of ray inheritance, I re¬ 
gard it as a particular legacy bestowed upon me.” 

“And does this hatred concern M. d’Artagnan alone?” 
“ As for that, M. d’Artagnan was so intimately associ¬ 
ated with liis three friends, that some portion of the full 
measure of my hatred falls to their lot, and that hatred is 
of such a nature,- whenever the opportunity occurs, they 
shall have no occasion to complain of their allowance.” 

Do Quiche had kept his eyes fixed on De Wardes, and 
shuddered at the bitter maimer in which the young man 
smiled. Something like a presentiment flashed across his 
mind; he knew th<at the time had passed away for yrarCia 
coups entre yentilahommes / but that the feeling of hatred 
treasured up in the mind, instead of being diffused abroad, 
was still hatred all tlie same; that a smile was sometimes 
as full of meaning as a threat i and, in a word, that to the 
fathers who had hated with their hearts and fought with 
tbeir arms, would now succeed the sons, who would in¬ 
deed hate with their hearts, but would no longer combat 
their enemies, save by means of intrigue or treachery. As, 
therofoie, it certainly was not R^ul whom he could sus¬ 
pect either of intrigue or treachery, it was on Baoul’s 
account that De Guiche trembled. However, while these 
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gloomy forebodings cnsb a shade of anxiety OTOr De 
Guicho’s countenance, Do Wardos had resumed the entire 
mastery over himself. 

“ At all events,” ho observed, “ I have no personal ill- 
will towards M. do Bragelonne; I do not know him oven.” 

“In any case,” said Do Guichc, with a certain amount 
of severity in his tone of voice, “ do not forget one olronm- 
stanco, that liaoul is my most intiiuate friend; ” a remark 
at which Do Wftrdes bowed. 

The conversation terminated there, although Do Ouicho 
tried his ntinosb to draw out his secret from him; but, 
doubtless, Do Wardes had determined to say nothing 
further, and he remained impenetrable. Do Ouicho there¬ 
fore promised liiinself a more satisfactory result with 
Itaoul. In tho mean ti me they tuid reached the Balais-ltoyal, 
which was surrounded by a crowd of lookers-on. The 
household belonging to Monsieur awaited his command to 
mount their horses, in order to form part of tho escort of 
the ambassadors, to whom had been intrusted the care of 
bringing tho young princess to Paris. The hrillijint display 

of horses, amis, and rich liveries, affordofl some compensa¬ 
tion ill those times, thanks to tho kindly feelings of tho 
people, and to the traditions of deep devotion to their 
sovereigns, for tho enormous expenses charged upon the 
taxes. Kazarin had said: “ Let them sing, provided they 
pi\ywhile Louis XIV.’s remark was, “ Let them look.” 
Sight had replaced tho voice; tho people could still look, 
but they were no longer allowed to sing. Do Guiclio left 
De Wardes and Kalicorne at the bottom of tho grand 
staircase, while he himself, who shared the favor and good 
graces of Monsieur with tho Clievalier do lA>rraine, who 
always smiled at him most affectionately, though he could 
not endure him, went straight to tho prince’s apartments, 
whom he found engaged in admiring himself in the glass, 
and rouging bis face. In a cornet .of the cabinet, the 
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Chevalier do Lorraine was extended full length upon some 
cushions, haviiifj just had his long hair curled, witii which 
he was playing in the same manner a woman would have 
done. Tile prince turned round as the count entered, and 
perceiving who it was, said: “Ah! is that you, Guiche; 
come iiere and tell me the truth.” 

“ You know, ray lord, it is one of my defects to speak 
the truth.” 

“ You will hardly hcliovo, Do Guiche, how that wicked 
chevalier has annoyed me.” 

Tile clicvalier shrugged Iiis shoulders. 

“ Why, lie pretends,” continued tiie prince, “ that Made¬ 
moiselle Henrietta is better looking as a woman than I 
am as a man.” 

“Do not forget, my lord,” said De Guiche, frowning 
slightly, “ you require me to speak the truth? ” 

“Certainly,” said the prince, tremblingly. 

“Well, and I sliall tell it you.” 

“Do not be in a iuirry, Guiclio,” exclaimed the prince, 
“ you have plenty of time; look at me attentively, and try 
to recollect Madame. Bcsiiles, iier portrait is here. Look 
at it.” And ho held out to him a miniature of the finest 
possible execution. De Guiche took it, and looked at it 
for a long time attentively. 

“ Upon my honor, my lord, this is indeed a most lovely 
face.” 

“But look at me, count, look at me" said the prince, 
endeavoring to direct upon himself the attention of the 
count, who was completely absorbed in contemplation of 
the portrait. 

“It is wonderful,” murmured Guiche. 

“ Really, one would almost imagine you had never seen 
the young lady before,” 

“ It is true, iny lord, I have seen her, but it was five 
years ago; tiiere is a great difference between a child 
twelve years old and a girl of seventeen.” 
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“ 'Well, what is your opinion.” 

« My opinion is thnt the portrait must bo Uattering my 
lord.” 

“Of that,” said tlieprinco triumphantly, “there can bo 
no doubt; but let us suppose that it is not, what would 
your opinion be?” 

“My lord, that your highness is exceedingly happy to 
have so charming a bride.” 

“Very well, that is your opinion of her, but of me?” 

“ My opinion, my lord, is that you are too liandsomo for 
a man,” 

The Clievalierde Lorraine burst out laughing. The prince 
understood how severe towards liiitisclf this opinion of the 
Comte de Guicho was, and ho looked somewhat displeased, 
saying, “ My friends aro not over indulgent.” I)o Guioho 
looked at the portrait again, and, after lengthened con¬ 
templation, returned it with apparent unwillingness, say- 
,mg, “ Most decidedly, my lord, I should rather prefer to 
look ten times at your highness, than to look at Madamo 
once again. It seemed as if the chevalier liad detected 
soma mystery in those wonls, wliudi were incomprehen¬ 
sible to the prince, for he exclaimed: “Very well, get 
married yourself.” Monsieur contiuned painting himself, 
and when he hod dnished, looked at the portrait again 
once more turned to admire Inmself in the glass, and smiled, 
and no doubt was satisfied with tlio comparison. “You 
are very kind to have come,” he said to Guiehe, “ I feared 
you would leave without bidding me adieu,” 

“ Your h^hness knows me too well to believe mo capable 
of 80 great a disrespect.” 

“Besides, t suppose you have somct^liing to ask from 
me before leaving Paris ? ” 

“ Your highness has indeed guessed correctly, for I have 
a request to make.” 

“ Very good, what is it ? " 
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The Chcrvalicr de Lorraine immediately displayed the 
greatest attention, for he regarded every favor conferred 
upon another as a robbery committed against himself. 
And, as Gulche hesitated, the prince said: “If it be 
money, nothing could be more fortunate, for I am in funds; 
the superintendent of the finances has sent mo 500,000 
pistoles." 

“ I thank your highness; but it ia not an affair of 
money,” 

“ What is it, then? Tell me.” 

“ The appointment of a maid of honor.” 

“ Oh I oh! Guicho, what n protector you have become 
of young ladies,” said the prince, “ you never speak of any 
one else now.” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine smiled, for ho knew very well 
that nothing displeased the prince more than to show any 
interest in ladies. “ My lord,” said the Comte, “ it ia not 
I who am directly interCHted in the lady of whom I have 
just spoken; I am acting on behalf of one of my friends.” 

“ Ah! that is different; what is the name of the young 
lady in whom your friend is interested?” 

“ Milo, de la Ihiumo lo lilanc do In ValliSro; she is al¬ 
ready maid of lionor to the dpwager princess.” 

“Why, she is lame,” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
stretching himself on his cushions. 

“ Lame,” repeated the prince, “ and Madame to have 
her constantly before her eyes ? Most certainly not, may 
be dangerous for her when in an interesting condition,” 

The Ciievalier do liOrraine burst out laughing. 

“Chevalier,” saidGuiche, “your conduct is ungenerous; 
while I am soliciting a favor, you do me all the mischief 
you can.” 

“ Forgive me, oomte,” said the Chevalier de Tiorraine, 
somewhat uneasy at the tone in which Guicho had made 
his remark, “but I had no Intention of doing so, and I be- 
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gin to believe that I have mistaken one young lady for 
another.” 

“ There is no doubt of it, monsieur; and T do not hesi¬ 
tate to dcelaro that such ia the caso,” 

“Do you attach much importance to it, Duiche?” in¬ 
quired the prince. 

“ I do, my lord.” 

“ Well, you shall have It; but ask mo for no moro ap- 
pointinenU, for there are none to give away." 

“Ah! ” ejcelainind the ehevalior, “ midday already, that 
is the hour fixed for the dejiariiire.” 

“ You dismiss me, iiinnsieiiry” inquired fJnichfi. 
“Keally, count, you treat me very ill to-day,” replied 
tho chevalit-r. 

“ Yor heaven’s sake, I’omit, for ]u‘a veil’s sake, oiievalifir,” 
said Monsieur, “do you not see how you arc distressing 
me.” 

, “ Your highness’s signature?” said tiuiehe. 

“Take a blank appointment from that drawer, and 
give it to me.” Gniclio iiaiided the jirinee tlio document 
indicated, and at the same Umo pre.sented him with a 
pen already dipped in ink; whereupon the prince signed. 
“ Here,” he said rotuniing him the appointment, “ but I 

give it on one condition.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ That you make friends with tlio clievalior.” 

“ Willingly,” said Guicho. And ho held out his hand to 
the chevalier with an indifforenoo amounting to con tempt. 

“Adieu, count,” said the clievalicr, without seeming in 
any way to have noticed the count’s slight; “ adieu, and 
bring us batik a iirinoees who will not talk with lier own 
portrait too much.” 

“Yes, set off and lose no time. By tho by, who ac¬ 
company yon?” 

“Brageionne and De Wardes,” 

»OL. II. —16 
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“Both excellent and fearless companions” 

“Too fearless,”said the cheTalier; “endeavor to bring 
them both back, count.” 

“ A bad heart, bad I ” murmured De Guiche; “ he scents 
mischief everywhere, and sooner than anything else.” 
And taking leave of the prince, he quitted the apartment. 
As soon as he reached the vestibule, he waved in the air 
the paper which the prince had signed. Malicorne hur¬ 
ried forward, and received it, trembling with delight. 
When, however, he held it in his hand, Guiche observed 
that he still awaited something further. 

“ Patience, monsieur,” he said; “ the Chevalier de Lor¬ 
raine was there, and I feared an utter failure if 1 asked 
too much at once. Wait until I return. Adieu.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur le comte; a thousand thanks,” said 
Malicorne. 

“ Send Manicamp to me. By the way, monsieur, is it 
true that Mile, de la Valli^ro is lame?” As he said this 
a horse drew up behind him, and on turning round he 
noticed that Bragelonne, who had just at that moment 
entered the courtyard, turned suddenly pale. The poor 
lover bad heard the remark, which, however, was not the 
case with Malicorne, for he was already beyond the reach 
of the count’s voice. 

“AYhy is Louise’s name spoken of here,” said Raoul to 
himself; “oh! let not Be Wardes, who stands smiling 
yonder, even say a word about her in my presence.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” exclaimed the Comte de Guiche, 
“ prepare to start.” 

At this moment the prince, who had completed his 
toilette, appeared at the window, and was immediately 
saluted by the acclamations of all who composed the es¬ 
cort, and ten minutes afterwards, banners, scarfs, and 
feathers were fluttering and waving in the air, as the 
cavalcade galloped away. 
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Thib brilliant and animated nompany, the membors of 
vhich were inspired by various feeJingis arrived at Havre 
four days after their departure from Paris. It was about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, and no intelligence had yet 
been received of Madame, They were soon engaged in 
quest of apartments; but the greatest confusion imme¬ 
diately ensued among the masters, and violent quarrels 
among their attendants, in the midst of this disorder* 
the Comte do Guiche fancied he recogniaMid Manicamp, 
It was* indeed* Manicamp himself; but as Malicome 
bad taken possession of his very best costume, be had 
not been able to get any other than a suit of violet 
velvet, trimmed with silver. Gulcho recognised him aa 
much by his dress aa by his features, for he had very 
frequently seen Manicamp in his violet suit, which was 
bis last resource. Manicamp presented himself to the 
count under an arch of torches, which set in a blaze* 
rather than illuminated* the gate by which Havre is entered, 
and which is situated close to the tower of Francis I. The 
count* remarking the wo&lJegone expression of Maiib 
campus face, could not resist laughing, “ Well* my poor 
Manicamp,” he exclaimed, how violet you look; are you 
in mourning ? ** 

“ Yea,” replied Manicamp; “ I am in mourning ” 

“For whom, or for what?” 

“For my blue-and-gold suit, which baa disappeared* 
and in the place of which 1 could dnd nothing bi^ this; 
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and I was even obliged to economize, from compulsion, 
in order to get possession of it.” 

«Indeed?" 

“ It is singular you should be astonished at that, since 
you leave me without any money." 

“ At all events, here you arc, and that ia the principal 
tiling." 

“ JJy the most horrible roads." 

“ Where are you lodging ?” 

“ Lodging ? ” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ I am not lodging anywhere.” 

De Guiche began to laugh. “Well,” said he, “where 
do you intend to lodge ? ” 

“In the same place you do." 

“But I don’t know, myself." 

“ What do you mean liy saying you don’t know?” 

“Certainly,bow is it likely I should know where 1 should 
stay." 

“ Have you not retained an hotel? 

“I?" 

“Yes, you or tho prince.” 

“Neitlier of ns lias thought of it, Havre is of consider¬ 
able size, I supiK)sc; and provided I can get a stable for a 
dozen horses, and a snitablo house in a good quarter——" 

“ Certainly, there are some very excellent houses.” 

“ Well then-” 

“ But not for ns.” 

“ Wliat do you mean by saying not for us ?—for whom, 

ihenf” 

“ For the En.glisb, of course.” 

“ For the English ? ” 

“ Yes; the houses are all taken " 

“By whom?” 

“ By the Duke of Buckingham." 
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I beg your pardon ? said Qulcliet whose attention tills 
name had awakened. 

“ Yea, by the Duke of Buckingham. His (Trace was pre¬ 
ceded by a courier, who arrived liere three days ago, and 
immediately retained all tlie houses dt for habitation the 
town possesses." 

“ Ciome, come, Hutilcamp, lot us understand each other." 

“Well, what I have told you is clear enough, it seems 
to me.” 

“ But surely Buckingham does not occupy the whole of 
Havre ? " 

“He certainly does not occupy il, since lie has not yet 
arrived; but, ouco disembarked, ho will occupy it.” 

“ Oh! oh ! ” 

“ It is (luite clear you are not acquainted with the Eng¬ 
lish ; they havu a perfect li’.ge for inonupulizing every¬ 
thing.” 

That niiiy be; but a man who iias tlio wiude of one 
house, is satisfied with it, find does nut require two.” 

“ Yes, but two men?” 

“13o it so : for two men, two houses, or four or six, or 
ten, if you like; but there are a hundred liouses at Havre.” 

“ Yes, and all the hundred are let.” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“ What an obstinate fellow you are. I tell you Buck¬ 
ingham has hired all the houses surrounding the one which 
the queen dowager of England and the princess her dat^h- 
ter will inhabit.” , 

“ lie is singular enough, indeed,” said De Wardea, caress¬ 
ing his horae*s neck, 

“ Such is the case, however, monsieur,” 

“ You are quite sure of it.. Monsieur de Manicamp I ’* 
and as he put this question, be looked slyly at De Gulf^e, 
18 thofagh to interrogate him upon the degree of confidence 
to be placed ui bis frieud'*s state of mind. During th(» 
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discassion the night had closed in, and the toTches, 
attendants, squires, horses, and carriages, blocked up the 
gate and the open place; the torches were reflected in the 
channel, which the rising tide was gradually filling, while 
on the other side of the jetty might be noticed groups of 
curious lookers-on, consisting of sailors and townspeople, 
who seemed anxious to miss nothing of the spectacle. 
Amidst all this hesitation of purpose, Bragelonne, as 
though a perfect stranger to the scene, remained on his 
horse somewhat in the rear of Guiche, and watched the 
rays of light reflected on the water, inhaling with rapture 
the sea breezes, and listening to the waves which noisily 
broke upon the shore and on the beach, tossing the spray 
into the air with a noise that echoed in the distance. 
**But,” exclaimed De Quiche, “what is Buckingham’s mo¬ 
tive for providing such a supply of lodgings 

“Yes, yea,” said De Wardes; “what reason has hef" 

“A very excellent one,” replied Manicamp. 

“ You know what it is, then?” 

“I fancy I do.” 

“ Tell us, then.” 

« Bend your head down towards me.” 

“ What 1 may it not he spoken except in private?” 

“ You shall judge of that yourself.” 

“Very well.” De Guiche bent down. 

“Love,” said Manicamp. 

“I do not understand you at all.” 

“Say rather, you cannot understand me yet” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“Very well; it is quite certain, count, that his royal 
highness will be the most unfortunate of hushands.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ The Duke of Buckingham- 

“It la a name of ill omen to princes of the house o( 
France.” 
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*' And so the duke is madly In love with Hadame, so 
the rumor runs, oud will have no one approach her but 
himself.” 

De Guiche colored, Thank you, thank you,” said he to 
Manicamp, grasping his hand. Then, recovering himself, 
added, “Whatever you do, Manicamp, be careful that this 
project of Buckingham’s is not made known to any French¬ 
man here; for, if so, many a sword would be unsheathed in 
this country that does not fear English steel.” 

“ But after all,’* said Manicamp, “ I have had no satis¬ 
factory proof given me of the love in question, and it may 
be no more than an idle tale.” 

“ No, no,” said De Guiche, “ it must be the truth; ” and 
despite his command over himself, he clenched his 
teeth. 

“ Well,” said Manicamp, “ after all, what does it matter 
to you ? What does it matter to me whether the prince 
is to be what the late king was Buckingham the father 
for the queen, Buckingham the son for the princess.” 

“ Manicamp I Manicamp! ” 

“ It is a fact, or at least, everybody says so.” 

“Silence! ” cried the count. 

“But why, silence?” said De Wardes ; “it is a highly 
creditable circumstance for the French nation. Are not 
you of my opinion, Monsieur de Bragelonne f ” 

“To whet circumstance do you allude?” inquired De 
Bragelonne with an abstracted air. 

“ That the English should render homi^ to thebeauty 
of our queens and our princesses.” 

“ Forgive me, but I have not been paying attention to 
what has passed; will you oblige me by explaining.” 

“ There is no doubt it was necessary that Buckingham 
the father ^ould come to Paris in order that his majesty, 
King Louis XIII., should perceive that his wife waS' one 
of the most beautiful women of the French court ; and it 
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seems necessary, at the present time, that Baeldngham 
the son should consecrate, by the derotion of his worship, 
the beauty of a princess who has French blood in her veins. 
The fact of having inspired a passion on the other side of 
the Channel will liencuforth confer a title to beauty on 
this.” 

“ Sir," replied 1>6 Bragelonne, “ I do not like to hear 
such matters treated so lightly. Gentleuieii like ourselves 
should be careful guardians of the honor of our queens 
and our princesses. If we jest at them, what will our 
servants do I”’ 

“How am I to luiderstaiul that?” said I)e Wardes, 
whose cars tingled at the remark. 

“ In auy way you choose, monsieur,” replied De Brage- 
lonnc, coldly. 

“ Bragelonne, Bragelonne,” murmured De Guiche. 

“M. de Wardes,” cvclaiincd iManicamp, noticing that 
the young man had spurred his horse close to tlie side of 
Haoul. 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said De Guiche, “ do not set 
such an example m public, in the street too, De Wardes, 
you are wrong.” 

“ Wrong; in what way, may I ask?” 

*‘Yoa are wrong, monsieur, because you are always 

speakiug ill of some one nr something,” replied liaoul, with 
undisturbed composure. 

Be indulgent, l^oul,” said De Guiohe, in an undertoofl. 

‘‘ Pray do not think of fighting, gentlemen I ” said 
Manicamp, “ before you have rested yourselves; for in 
that case yon will not be able to do much.” 

Gome,” said Da Guiche, forward, gentlemen I ” and 
breaking through the horses and attendants, he cleared 
the way for hlnuelf towards the center of the square^ 
through the crowd, followed by the wholo oavaloade. A 
large gateway looking out upon a oourtyard waa open; 
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Quiche entered the courtyard, and Bragelonne, De Wardes, 
Manicamp, and three or four other gentlemen, followed 
him. A sort of counoil of war was hold, and the means 
to be employed for saving the dignity of the embassy were 
deliberated upon. Bragelonne \i^as of opinion that the 
right of priority should be respected, while De Waides 
suggested that the town should be sacked. This latter 
proposition appearing to Monicamp rather premature, he 
proposed instead that they should first rest themselves. 
This was the wisest thing to do, but, unhappily, to follow 
his advice, two things were wanting; namely, a liouiie 
and beds. De Guiohe refiected for awhile, and then said 
aloud, lot him who loves me, follow me! ’* 

"The attendants also?” inquired a page who had 
approached the group. 

“Every one,” exclaimed the impetuous young man. 
"Manicamp, show us the way to the house destined for her 
Royal ITighnees’s residence.” 

Without in any way divining the count’s project, his 
friends followed him, accompanied by a crowd of people, 
whose acclamations and delight seemed a happy omen 
for the success of that project with whieh they were yet 
unacquainted. The wind was blowing strongly Irum the 
harbor, and moaning in fitful gusts. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AT SEA. 

The following day was somewhat calmer, although the 
gale still eontinued. The sun had, however, risen through 
a bank of piahge clouds, tingeing with its cheerful rays 
the crests of the black waves. Watch was impatiently 
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kept from the different look-outs. Towards eleven o’clock 
In the momuig a ship, with sails full set^ was signaled as in 
view; two others followed at the distance of about half 
a knot. They approached like arrows shot from the bow 
of a skillful archer; and yet the sea ran so high that their 
speed was as nothing compared to the rolling of the 
billows in which the vessels were plunging hrst in one 
direction and then in another. The English fleet was 
soon recognized by the line of the ships, and by the color of 
their pennants ; ^e one which had the princess on board 
and carried the admiral's flag preceded the others. 

The rumor now spread that the princess was arriving. 
The whole French court ran to the harbor, while the 
quays and jetties were soon covered by crowds of people. 
Two hours afterwards, the other vessels had overtaken 
the flagship, and the three, not venturing perhaps to 
enter the narrow entrance of the harbor, cast anchor 
between Havre and La Ildve. When the maneuver had 
been completed, the vessel which bore the admiral saluted 
France by twelve discharges of cannon, which were 
returned, discharge for discharge, from Fort Francis the 
First. Immediately afterwards a hundred boats were 
launched,—they were covered with the richest stuffs, 
and destined for the conveyance of the different members 
of the French nobility towards the vessels at anchor. 
But when It was observed that even inside the harbor 
the boats were tossed to and fro, and that beyond the 
jetty the waves rose mountains high, dashing upon the 
shore with a terrible uproar, it will readily be believed 
that not one of those frail boats would be able with 
safety to reach a fourth part of the distance between the 
shore and the vessels at anchor. A pilot-boat, however, 
notwithstanding the wind and the sea, was getting ready 
to leave the harbor for the purpose of placing itself at 
the admiral’s disposal. 
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Be Guiclie, who had been looking among the different 
boats for one stronger than the others, which might offer 
a chance of reaching the English vessels, perceived the 
pilot-boat getting ready to start, said to Raoul: '* Bo you 
not think, Raoul, that intelligent and vigorous men, as we 
are, ought to be ashamed to retreat before the brute 
strength of wind and waves ? ” 

That is precisely the very reflection I was silently 
making to myself,*’ replied Bragclonno. 

*« Shall we get into that boat, then, and push off? 
Will you come. Be Wardes ? ” 

" Take care, or you will get drowned,” said Manicamp. 

« And for no purpose,” said Bo Wardes, “ for with the 
wind in your teeth, as it will be, you will never reach the 
vessels.” 

“ You refuse, then ? ” 

Assuredly I do; I would willingly risk and lose my 
life in an encounter against men,” he said, glancing at 
Bragelonne, but as to fighting with oars against waves, 
I have no taste for that ? ” 

And for myself,” said Manicamp, ** even were I to 
succeed in reaching the ships, I should not be mdifferent 
to the loss of the only go^ dress which 1 have left,— 
salt water would spoil it.” 

** You, then, refuse also ? ” excliumed Be Quiche. 

Decidedly I do; I beg you to understand that 
most distincUy.” 

** But,” exclaimed Be Qiiiche, look, Be Wardes—look 
Manicamp— look yonder, the princesses are looking at 
ns from the poop of the admiral’s vessel.” 

** An additional reason, my deac fellow, why we shoult* 
not make ourselves ridiculous by being drowned wbU* 
they are looking on.” 

«Is that your last word. Manicamp ? ” 

•»Tob.’» 
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«-^(1 then yoiirtt, De \Vn.rcIc,s ? ” 

» Yes.” 

“ Tlien I go alone,” 

“ Not so,” said Kaoul, “ for I shall accompany you; 
1 thought it was understood X should do so.” 

The fact is, tliat Itaoul, uninfluenced by devotion, measur¬ 
ing the risk tliey run, saw how imminent the danger was, 
but ho willingly allowed himself to accept a peril which 
De Wardes iiad declined. 

The bout was about to set olf when De Guiclie called to 
the pilot. “Stay,” said he; “we want two places in 
your boat; ” and wrapping five or six pistoles in jJaper, he 
threw them from Uie quay into the boat. 

“ It seems you are uoL afraid of salt water, young gentle¬ 
men.” 

“We are afraid of iiotlung,” replied Do Guiche. 

“Comealong, thou.” 

Thu pilot appi'oaclied the side of the boat, and the two 
young men, one after the other, with equal vivacity, 
jumped into the boat. “Courage, my men,” said De 
Guiche ; “ 1 have twenty pistoles !i;ft in tiiis purse, and as 
soon as we roach the adminil's vessel they sliull be yours.” 
The sailors bent themselves ip their oars, and the boat 
bounded over the ert'st of the waves. The interest taken 
in this haisardous expedition was universal; the whole 
population of Havre hurried towards the jetties and every 
look was directed towards the little bark; at one moment 
it flew suspended on the crest of the foaming waves, then 
suddenly glided downwards towards the bottom of a 
raghig abyss, where it seemed utterly lost. At the expi¬ 
ration of an hour’s struggling with the waves, It reached 
tliB spot where tho admiral’s vessel was anchored, and from 
the side of which two boats had already been dlspatohed 
towards their aid, Upon the quarter-deck of the flag¬ 
ship, sheltered by a canopy of velvet and ermine, which 
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was saspended by stout supports, ITonriettn, tlio (||teen- 
dowager, and tho young princess—with the admiral, 
the Duke of Norfolk, standing beside them—watched 
with alarm this slender bark, at one moment tossed 
to the heavens, and the next buried beneath the waves, 
and against whose dark sail tho noble Dgnres of the two 
French gentlemen stood forth in relief like two luminous 
apparitions. Tho crew, leaning against the bulwarks 
and clinging to the shrouds, cheered the courage of the 
two daring young men, the skill of th(j pilot, and the 
strength of tlio .sailors. They wore received at the side 
of the vessel by a shout of triumph, 'rhe Duke of Norfolk, 
a handsome young man, from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
years of age, advanced to meet them. Dc Guicho and 
Bragelonne lightly lummted tlie la<idcr on the starboard 
side, and, conducted by the 1 hike of Norfolk, who resumed 
his place near them, they approached to offer their hom¬ 
age to the prmoeBSes. Respect, and yet more, a certain, 
apprehension, for which he could not account, had hither¬ 
to restrained the Comte de Guicho from Itwking at 
Madame attentively, who, however, had observed him 
immediately, and had asked lior mother, “ I.h not that 
Monsieur in the boat 5 mndcr ? ” Miulamo Ufenrietta, 
who knew Monsieur better lhaii bnr dangliter did, smiled 
at the mistake her vanity hail led lier into, and had an¬ 
swered, “No ; it is only M. do Guiclie, his favorite.” The 
princess, at this reply, was constrained to check an in¬ 
stinctive tenderness of feeling which the courage displayed 
by the count had awakened. At the very moment the 
princess had put this question to her mother, De Gniche 
hadi at last, enmmoned courage to raise his eyes towards 
her and could compare the original with the portrait ho 
had 80 lately seen. No sooner had he remarked her pale 
teoe, her eyes so full of animation, her beautiful nut-brotvn 
hair, her expressive lips, .and her every gesture, which, 
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while betokeoing royal descent, seemed to thank and to 
encourage him at one and the same time, than he was, 
for a moment, so overcome, that, had it not been for Raoul, 
on whose arm he leant, he would have fallen. His friend’s 
amazed look, and the encouraging gesture of the queen, 
restored Guiche to bis self-possession. In a few words he 
explained Ms mission, explained in whatway he had become 
the envoy of his royal highness; and saluted, according 
to their rank and the reception they gave Mm, the admiral 
and several of the English noblemen who were grouped 
around the princesses. 

Kaoul was then presented, and was most graciously 
received; the share that the Comte de la Fdre had hadin the 
restoration of Charles IT. was known to all; and, more 
than that, it was the comte who had been chai^fed with 
the negotiation of the marriage, by means of which the 
grand-^ughter of Henry IV. was now returning to France. 
Raoul spoke English perfectly, and constituted himself 
his friend’s interpreter with the young English noblemen, 
who were indifferently acquainted with the French 
language. At this moment a young man came forward, 
of extremely handsome features, and whose dress and 
arms were remarkable for their extravagance of material. 
He approached the princesses, who were engaged in con* 
versation with the Duke of Norfolk, and, in a voice wMch 
ill concealed Ms impatience, said, **It is time now to 
disembark, your Royal Highness.” The younger of the 
princesses rose from her seat ,at this remark, and was 
about to take the hand wMch the young nobleman ex* 
tended to her, with an eagerness wMch arose from a 
variety of motives, when the admiral intervened between 
them, ohserving: A moment, if you please, my lord; It 
is not possible for ladies to disembark just now, the sea 
is too rough i it ia probable the wind may abate before sui^ 
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set, and the landing will not be effected) therefote) until 
this evening.” 

“ Allow me to observe, my lord,” said Buokingham, with 
an irritation of manner which he did not seek to disguise) 
" you detain these ladies, and you have no right to do 
so. One of them, unhappily, now belongs to France, 
and you perceive that France claims them by the voice of 
her ambassadors; ” and at the same moment he indicated 
Raoul and Guiclie, whom he saluted. 

cannot suppose that these gentlemen intend to ex< 
poso the lives of their Koyal Highnesses,” replied tlie 
admiral. 

«These gentlemen,” retorted Buckingham, “arrived 
here safely, notwithstanding the wind; allow me to be> 
lievo that the danger will not bo gimter for their Royal 
Highnesses when the wind will be in their favor.” 

“ These envoys have shown how great their courage is,” 
said the admiral. “ ITon may have observed that there 
was a great number of persons on shore who did not ven¬ 
ture to accompany them. Moreover, the desire which they 
had to show their respect with the least possible delay to 
Madame and her illustrious mother, induced them to brave 
the sea, which U very tempestuous to-day, even for sailors. 
These gentlemen, however, whom I recommend aa an 
example for my officers to follow, can hardly be so for 
these ladies.” 

Madame glanced at the Comte de Guicbe, and perceived 
that his face was burning with confusion. This look had 
escaped Buckingham, who Had eyes for nothing but Nor¬ 
folk, of whom he was evidently very jealous; he seemed 
anxious to remove the princesses from the deck of a 
vessel where the admiral reigneef supreme. “In that 
case,” returned Buckingham. “ I appeal to Mada me her- 
8<df.” 

“And I, my lord,” retorted the admiral, “I appeal to 
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my ovni conaoionce, and to my own sense of responsibility, 
1 Iiave undertaken to convey Madame safe and sound to 
France, and 1 shall keep my promise.” 

“ liut, sir-continued Buckingham. 

My lord, permit me to remind you that I command 
here.” 

« Aro you aware what you are saying, my lord ? ” replied 
Buckingham, haughtily. 

“ Perfectly so; I thoreforo repeat It: I alone command 
here, all yield obedience to me; the sea and the winds, 
the ships and men too.” This remark was made in a 
dignified and authoritative manner. Raoul obseiwed its 
effect upon Bnckingham, who trembled with anger from 
head to aiKl Icniieil against one of the polos of tho 

tent to prevent himself falling; his eyes became suffused 
with blood, and the liand which he did not need for his 
support wandered towards the hilt of his sword. 

“ My lord,” said the queen, permit me to observe that 

I agree in every particular with the Duke of Norfolk; if 
the heavens, instead of being clouded as they are at the 

present moniont, were perfrfitly serene :ind propitious, we 

can still afford to bestow a few hours upon the officer who 
has conducted us so successfully, and with such extreme 
attention, to the French coast, where he Is to take loavo 
of us.” 

Buckingham, instead of replying, seemed to seek coun¬ 
sel from the expression of Madame’s face. She, however 
half-conccnled beneath the thick curtains of the velvet 
and gold which sheltere<l her, had not listened to the dls- 
oassion, having been oconpied in watching the Comte de 
Gulche, who was conversing with Raoul. This was a 
fresh misfortune for Bbokingham, who fancied he per¬ 
ceived in Madame Henrietta’s look a deeper feeling than 
that of curiosity. He withdrew, almost tottering in Ws 
gait, and nearly stumbled against the nmtnmast of the ship. 
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•• The duke has not nctiiiirod a steady footing yet,” said 
the queen-mother, in Frencli, “ and that may possibly 
be his reason for wishing to find himself on firm land 
again.” 

The young man overheard this reniark, turned suddenly 
pale, and, letting his hands fall in greivt discouragement 
by his side, drew aside, mingling in one sigh his old affec¬ 
tion and his new hatreds. The admiral, however, without 
taking any further notice of the duke’s ill-humor, led the 
princesses into tlie quarter-deck cabin, wliere dinner liiid 
been served with a inagnificiMiue worthy in every res|>cct 
of his guests. The admiral seated himself at the right 
hand of the princess, and placed the Comte do Guicho on 
her left. This was the pliic*! lJn<;kin}rli[iiii usually occu- 

pietl; and when he entered the cabin, how profound was 
his unhappiness to sec himself banisltedby etiquette from 
the presence of his sovereign, to .a position inferior to that 
whieli, by rank, he wns critiLlcd to. iJe (luiehc, on the 

other hand, paler still perhaps from happiness, than Ills 
rival was from anger, seated himself trcmlilingly next tho 

pTinctsBS, wiKwe i^Hkpfi nilns it h>ncli<Kl him, 

caused a tremor of mingled regret and happiness to pass 
through his whole frame. The repast finished, Kiicking- 
ham darted forward to hand Madame Ifonriotta from the 
table; but this time it was T)e Guiclie’a turn to give the 
duke a lesson. “Have tho goodness, my lord, from this 
moment,” said he, “not to interpose between her royal 
highness and myself. From this moment, indeed, her 
royal highness belongs to France, and wlien she deigns to 
honor me hy touching my hand, it is the hand of Mon¬ 
sieur, the brother of the king of France, she touches/’ 

And saying this, he presented his liand to Madame Hen¬ 
rietta with such marked deference, and at the same time, 
with a nobleness of mien so intrepid, that a murmur of 
admiration rose from the English, whilst a groan of despair 

vot. II.— 18 
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escaped from Biicltinghain’s lips. Raoul, who loved, oom- 
prehended it all. He fixed upon his friend one of those 
profound looks which a bosom friend or mother can alone 
extend, either as protector or guardian, over the one who 
is about to stray from the right path. Towards twb 
o’clock in the afternoon the sun shone forth anew, the 
wind subsided, the sea became smooth as a crystal mirror, 
and the fog, which had shrouded the coast, disappeared 
like a veil withdrawn from before it. The smiling hills 
of Friince appeared in full view, with their numerous 

white houses rendered more conspicuous by the bright 

green of the trees or the clear blue sky. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

TUB TKNTS. 


The admiral, as we have seen, was determined to pay 
no further attention to Buckingham’s threatening glances 
and fits of passion. In fact, from the moment they quitted 
England, ho had gradually .accustomed himself to his be* 
havior. Do Guicho had not yet in any way remarked the 
animosity which appeared to influence that young noble¬ 
man against him, but he felt, instinctiYely, that there 
could be no sympathy between himself and the favorite 
of Charles II. The queen-mother, with greater experi¬ 
ence and calmer judgment, perceived the exact position 
of affairs, and, as she discerned its danger, was prepared 
to meet it, whenever the proper moment should arrive. 
Quiet had been everywhere restored, except in Backing- 
ham’s heart; he, in his impatience, addressed himself to 
the princess, in a low tone of voice: “ For Heaven’s sake, 
madame, I implore you to hasten your disembarkation. 
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I>o you not perceive how that insolent Duke of Norfolk is 
kilUng me with his attentions and devotions to you? 

Henrietta heard this remark; she smiled, and without 
turning her head towards him, but giving only to the 
tone of her voice that inSection of gentle reproach, and 
languid impertinence, which women and princesses so 
well know how to assume, she murmured, “ I have already 
hinted, my lord, that you must have taken leave of your 
senses.’* 

Not a single detail escaped Raoul’s attention; ho hoard 
both Buckingham’s entreaty and the princess's reply; he 

remarked Buckingham retire, heard his deep sigh, and 
saw him pass his hand across his face. He understood 
evorythingt and trembled as ho reflected on the position 

of affairs, and the state of the minds of those about him. 
At last the admiral, with studied delay, gave the last 
orders for the departure of the boats. Buckingham heard 
the diiectiona given with such an exhibition of delight 
that a stranger would really imagine the young man’s 
reason was affected. As the Duke of Norfolk gave his 

oommanda, a large boat or barge, clocked with dags, and 
capable of holding about twenty rowers and fifteen passen¬ 
gers, was slowly lowered from the side of the admiral’s 
vessel. The barge was carpeted with velvet and decorated 
with coverings embroidered with the arms of England, 
and with garlands of flowers; for, at that time, ornament¬ 
ation was by no means forgotten in these political pageants. 
No sooner was this really royal boat afloat, and the rowers 
with oars uplifted, awmting, like soldiers presenting arms, 
the emharkation of the princess, than Buckingham ran 
forward to the ladder in order ta take his place. Ilia 
progress waa, however, arrested by the queen, **My 
lord,” she said, ** it is hardly becoming that you should 
allow my daughter and myself to land without having 
pravlouriy ascertained that our apartments are properly 
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prepAMd. I beg your lordship to be good feitough to pre¬ 
cede UB ashore, and to give directions that everything be 
in proper order on our arrival.” 

This was a fresh disappointment for the duke, and, 
Still more so, since it was so unexpected. He hesitated, 
colored violently, but could not reply. He had thought 
he might be able to keep near Madame during the passage 
to the shore, and, by this means, to enjoy to the very last 
moment the brief period fortune still reserved for him. 
The order^ however, was explicit; and the admiral, who 
heard it given, iminediatoly called out, " Launch the 
ship’s gig.” His directions were executed with that celer¬ 
ity which distinguishes every maneuver on board a man-of- 

war, 

Buckingham, in utter hopelessness, cast a look of despair 
at the princess, of stipplicution towards the queen, and 

diroctod a f^lanx^o full of an^r towarUfl the atltniral. Tho 

princess pretended not to notice him, while the queen 

turned aaide her hefid, and tlie adiniial laughed outright, 
at the sound of which Buckingham seemed ready to spring 
upon him. The queen-mothor rose, and with a tone of 
authority, said, “ Pray set off, sir.” 

The young duke hesitated, looked around him, and 
with a last effort, half-ehokod by contending eraotione, 
eaid, “ And you, gentlemen, M. de Quiche and M. de 
Bragelonne, do not you accompany me?” 

De Guiche bowed and said, “ lioth M. do Bragelonne 
and myself await her majesty’s orders ; whatever the 
commands she imposes on us, we shall obey them.” Say¬ 
ing this, he looked towards the princess, who cast down 
her eyes. 

**Your grace will remember,” said the queen, “that 
H. de Gttiohe Is here to represent Monsieur j it is he who 
wUi do the honors of France, aS you have dons those 
of Bngland; his presenoe eumot be dispensed with; be* 
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fddes, OW 0 him this slight favor for the courage he 
displayed in venturing to seek ua in such a terrible stress ol 
weather.” 

Buckingham opened his lips, as if he wore about to 
speak, but, whether thoughts or expressions failed him, 
not a syllable escaped them, and turning away, as 
though out of his mind, ho leapt from the vessel into 
the boat. The sailors were just in t imo to catch hold of 
him to steady themselves; for his weight and the rebound 
had almost upset the boat. 

**His grace cannot bo in his senses,” said the admiral 

aloud to Raoul. 

“I am uneasy on the Duke's account,” replied Brage- 
loime. 

While the boat was advancing towards Uie shore, the 
duke kept his eyes immovably fixed upon the admirars 

bIiiji, like ti miser tom awjiy from his cotters, or sb inotlu^r 

separated from her child, about to be led away to death. 

No one, however, acknowledged his signals, his frowns, 

or his pitiful gestures. In very anguish of mind, ho sank 
down in the boat, burying his bands in iiis hair, whilst 
the boat, impelled by the exertions of the merry sailors, 
flew over the waves. On his arrival lie was In such a 
state of apathy, that, hatl he not been received at the 
harbor by the messenger whom he had directed to precede 
him, he would hardly have had strength to ask his way. 
Having once, however, reached the house which had 
been set apart for him, he shut himself up, like Achilles 
in his tent. The barge bearing the princesses quitted the 
admiral’s vessel at the very moment Buckingham landed. 
It was followed by another Ijoat filled with officers, 
courtiers, and lealous frisnds. Great numbers of tho 
inhabitants of Havre, having embarked in fishing-cobles, 
and boats of every description, set off to meet the royal 
barge. The cannon from the forts fired salutes, which 
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were returned by the flag-ship and the two other Tefl8ela« 
and the flashes from the open mouths of the cannon 
floated in white fumes over the waves, and disappeared 
in the clear blue sky. 

The princess landed at the decorated quay. Bands of 
gay music greeted her arrival, and accompanied her 
every step she took. During the time she was passing 
through the center of the town, and treading beneath 
her delicate feet the richest carpets and the gayest 
flowers, which had been strewn upon the ground, De 
Guiche and Raoul, escaping from their English friends, 

hurried through the town and hastened rapidly towards 
the place intended for the residence of Madame. 

“Let us hurry forward,” said Raoul toDe Guiche, 

**for, if I read Buckingham’s character aright, he will 
create some disturbance, when he learns the result of 
our deliberations of yesterday.” 

“Never fear,” said De Guiche, “ De Wardes is there, 

who is determination itself, while Manicamp is the very 
personification of artless gentleness.” 

De Guiche was not, however, the leas diligent on that 
account, and five minutes afterwards they were within 
sight of the H6tel deVille. The first thing which struck 
them was the number of people assembled in the square. 
“ Excellent,” said De Quiche ; “ our apartments, I see, 
are prepared.” 

In fact, in front of the H6til deVille, upon the wide 
open space before it, eight., tents had been raised, 
surmounted by the flags of France and England united. 
The hotel was surrounded by tents, as bya|^rdleof 
variegated colors; ten pages and a dozen mounted 
troopers, who bad been given to the ambassadors, for 
an escort, mounted guard before the tents. It had 
a singularly curious effect, almost fairy-Uke in its 
appearance. These tents had been constructed during 
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the night-time. Fitted up, within and without, with the 
richest materials that De Quiche had been able to procure 
in Havre, they completely encircled the HdteldeVille. 
The only passage which led to the steps of the hotel, and 
which was not inclosed by the silken barricade, was 
guarded by two tents, resembling two pavilions, the door¬ 
ways of both of which opened towards the entrance. 
These two tents were destined for He Quiche and Kaoul; 
in whose absence they were intended to be occupied, that 
of De Quiche by De Wardes, and that of Ihioul by 
Manlcamp. Surrounding these two tents, and the six 

others, a hundred officers, gentlemen, and pages, dazzling 
in their display of silk and gold, thronged like bees 
t)Uzzing about a hive. Fvery one of them, their swords by 

their sides, was ready to obey the slightest sign either 
of De Quiche or Bragelonne, the leaders of the embassy. 

At the very moment the two young men appeared at 
the end of one of the streets leading to the square, they 

perceived, crossing the square at full gallop, a young man 
on horseback, whose costume was of surprising riclmess. 
He pushed hastily through the crowd of curious lookers- 
on, and, at the sight of these unexpected erections, uttered 
a cry of anger and dismay. It was Buckingham, who 
had awakened from his stupor, in order to adorn himself 
with a costume perfectly dazzling from its beauty, and to 
awmt the arrival of the princess and the queen-mother at 
the H6tel de Ville. At the entrance to the tents, the 
soldiers barred his passage, and his further progress was 
arrested. Buckingham, hopelessly infuriated, raised his 
whip; hut his arm was seiz^ by a couple of officers. Of 
the two guardians of the tent, only one was there. De 
Wardes was in the interior of the IlCtel de Ville, engaged 
in attending to the execution of some orders given by De 
Quiche. At the noise made by Buckingham, Manicamp* 
who was indolently lecUniug upon the cusious at the 
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doorway of ono of the tents, rose with his usnal indiffsT' 
once, and, perceiving that the disturbance continued, made 
his appearance from underneath the cuitains. What U 
the matter^” he said, in a frentle toneofvoioe, “and who 
is it making this disturbance 
It so happened, that, at the moment he began to speak, 
silence had just been restored, and, although his voice 
was very soEt aud gentle ill its tone, every one heard his 
question. Buckltigliam turned round, and looked at the 
tali thin hguro, and the listless expression of countenance 
of his questioner. Probatily tlie personal appearance of 
MaoicainiJ, who was dressed very plainly, did not inspire 
him with mudi respect, for herexdieddisdainfully, “Who 

may you ho, iiioiiHioor?” 

Manicamp, leaning on the arm of a gigantic trooper, as 

firm as the pillar of a cathedral, replied in his usual tran¬ 
quil tone of voice,—“ And yn^u inmisieur P” 

“ T, moiiHiuuf, am Uic Duke of Huokiiigliam; I have hired 

all the houses which surround the Hotel de Ville, where \ 

havo business to transact; and a.s the.su lioiises are let, 

they belong to me, aufl, nw I liired them in order to pre- 

serve the right of free access to the H6tel de Ville, you 
are not justified in preventing me passing to it.” 

“ But who prevents you paseing, monsieur ? ” inquired 
Manicamp. 

“ Your sentinels.” ' 

“ Because you wish to pass on horseback, and orders 
have been pven to let only persons on foot pass.” 

“ No one bas any right to give orders here, except my* 
self,” said Buckingham. 

“On what grounds?” inquired Manicampi, with his 
soft tone. “ Will you do mo the favor to e^ilain this 
enigma to me?” 

“ Because, as I have already told you, I have hired all 
the housoit looking on the square,” 
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“ Wg are very well aware of that, since nothing hut the 
square itself has been left for 
*' You are mistaken, monsieur; the square belongs to 
me, as well as ilic bouses in it.” 

‘^Forgive me, monsieur, but you are mistaken there. 
In our country, we say, the liighwjiy belongs to the king, 
therefore this square is his majf^aty’s; aiul, ^consequently, 

as we are the king’s ambassadors, the square belongs to 
us.” 

“ I have already asked you who you are, monsieur,” 
exclahned Buckingham, exasperated at the eoolneaa of hts 
interlocutor, 

*‘My name is Manicamp,” replied the young man, in a 
voIc<3, who^AO tono» were zaa and sweet uti tho 

notes of an Jloliau harp. 

Buckingham shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, 
and said,‘‘When I hired these houses whieh surround 
the Hotel de Ville, the square was unoccupied; tlicso 

barracks obstruct my sight; I licreby order them to be 

removed.” 

A lioart^e and angry inurniui' ran throtjgh Lli« crowd of 

listeners at these words. De Guiche arrived at this mo¬ 
ment ; he pushed through the crowd which separated him 
from Buckingham, and, followed by Raoul, arrived on the 
scene of action from one side, just as De Wardes came up 
from the other. “ Pardon me, my lord; but if you have 
any complaint to make, have the goodness to address it 
to me, inasmuch as it was I who supplied the pious for 
the construction of these tents.” 

“Moreover, I would beg you to observe, monsieur, that 
the term * barrack ’ is a iiigbly objectionable one 1 ” added 
Hanicamp, graciously. 

“You were saying, monsieur—” continued De Guiche. 
I was saying, monsieur le comte,” resumed Bucking¬ 
ham, in a tone of anger more marked tlion ever, although 
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in some measure moderated by the presence of an equal, 
“I was saying, that it is impossible these tents can remain 
where they are.” 

“ Impoasihlc ! ” exclaimed Do GuioLe, “ and why? ” 

“ Because I object to them.” 

A movement of impatience escaped ])e Guiche, but a 
warning glance from Raoul restrained him. 

“You should the less object to them, monsieur, on ac¬ 
count of the abuse of priority you have permitted yourself 
to exercise.” 

“ Abuse i ” 

“Most assuredly. You commission a messenger, who 
hires in your name the whole of the town of Havre, with¬ 
out considering the members of the French court, who 

would be sure to arrive hero to meet Madame. Your 
Grace will admit that tliia is hardly friendly conduct in 
the representative of a friendly nation.” 

The rigiit of possession belongs to him who is first on 

the ground.” 

“Not in France, monsieur.” 

Why not in Franc© ? ’’ 

“Because France is a country where politeness is ob¬ 

served.” 

“ Which means I ” exclaimed Buckingham, in so violent 
a manner that those who were present drew back, expect¬ 
ing an immediate collision. 

“Which means, monsieur,” replied Be Guiche, now 
rather pale, “ that I caused these tents to be raised as 
habitations for myself and my friends, as a shelter for 
the ambassadors of France, as the only place of refuge 
which your exactions have left us in the town; and that 
I, and those who are with me, shall remain in them, at 
least, until an authority more powerful, and more supreme, 
than your own shall ^miss me from them.” 
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** la other words, uotil we are ejected, as the lawyers 
say,” observed Manicamp, blandly. 

“ I know an authority, monsieur, which I trust U such 

as you will respect,” said Buckingham, placing Ilia hand 

on his sword. 

At this moment, and as the goddess of Discord, inflam* 
ing all minds, was about to direct their swords against 

each other, Raoul gently placed his hand on Bucking¬ 
ham’s shoulder. “ One word, my lord,” he said. 

» My right, my right, first of all,” exclaimed the fiery 
young man. 

It is precisely upon that point I wish to have the 
honor of addressing a word to you.” 

“ Very well, monsieur, but let your remarks bo brief.’* 

One question is all 1 ask; you can hardly expect me 

to be briefer,” 

** Speak, monsieur, I am listening.” 

** Are you, or is the Duke of Orleans, going to marry 
the grand-daughter of Henry IV- ? ” 

What do you mean exclaimed Buckingham, retreat¬ 

ing a few steps, bewildered. 

“Have the goodness to answer me,” persisted Raoul 

tranquilly, 

“Do you mean to ridicule me, monaieur?” inquired 
Buckingham. 

“Your question is a sufficient answer for me. You 
admit, then, that it is not you who are going to marry the 
princess ? ” 

You know it perfectly well, monsieur, I should im¬ 
agine.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, but your conduct bos been such as 
to leave it not altogether certain,” 

“Proceed, monsieur, what do you mean to convey?” 

Raoul approached the duke. “Are you aware, my 
lord,” he said, lowering liis voice, '* that your extravo- 
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ganooB very muclt resemble the excesses of jealousy P These 

jealous fits, with respect to any womao, are not becoming 

in one wlio is neither her lover nor her husband; and I 
am Hiiro yuii will sulmit that my remark applies withstiU 
greater force, when the lady in question is a prinoesis of 
the blood royal 1 ” 

‘‘Monsiear,” exclaimed Buckingham, do you mean to 
insult Madame Henrietta i”’ 

“Be careful, my lord,” replied Bragelonne, coldly, “for 
it is you who insult her. A little while since, when on board 
the admiral’s ship, you wearied the queen, and exhausted 
the admiral’s patience. I was observing, my lord; and, 
at first, I concluded you were not in possession of your 
Benttes, but I have siiiue surmised tlie real signifloanoe of 

your madness.” 

“ Monsieur! ” exclaimed Buckhigham, 

“ One moment more, for I have yet another word to add. 
I trust I am the only one of luy companions who have 

guessed it.” 

‘‘Are you awtire^ inonBieur,” »uicl Buckingham, Irem- 
bling wLtU uihigltsd ui uugt^L' and uneaisinesB^ “are 

you aware that you are holding language towards me 

which requires to be checked? ” 

“Weigh your words well, my lord,” said Raoul, haugh¬ 
tily ; “ my nature is not such that its vivacities need ebsakr 
lug; whUst you, ou the contrary, are descended from a 
race whose passions are suspected by all true Frenchmen; 
I repeat, therefore, for the second time, be careful 1 ” 
“Careful of what, may 1 ask? Po you presume to 
threaten me?” 

“ I am the son of the Comte do Ift Fdre, my lord, and I 
never threaten, because I strike first Therefore, under¬ 
stand me well, the threat that 1 bold out to you is this^” 
Buckingham clenched his hands, hut Raoul contUwed, 
as though he had not observed the gesture. “ At the very 
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first in>rd, iMyoBd the respect sod deference due to her 
royal highness, which yon permit yonrself to use towards 
her.—^Be patient, my lord, for 1 am perfectly bo.” 
“Youf” 

« Undoubtedly, So Ion? as madame remained on £ng> 
lieh territory, I held my peace; but from the very moment 
she stepped on French gx-ound, and liow that we have 

received her in the name of the prince, I warn you, that 
at the first mark of disrespect which you, in your insane 
attachment, exhibit towards the royal Itouse of France I 
shall have one of two courses to follow ;-~either I declare, 
in the presence of every one, the madness with which you 
are now affected, and I get you ignominimisly ordered 
bacl^ to Englaml; or if y<ni prr^ft^r il, I will run my flaprg^r 

through your throat in the presence of all here. Thia 

second alternative seems to me the least disagreeable, and 
I think I shall hold to it.” 

Buckingham had become paler than the lace collar around 

his neck. “ M. de Bragelonne,” he said, ** is it, indeed, a 
^ntleman who is Bpoakiog' to me ? ” 

; only the gentleman is f^pcakitipf to a marlmmip 

Get cured, my lord, and he will hold quite another lan¬ 

guage to you.” 

“ Bat, M. de Bragelonne,” murmured the duke, in a voice, 
half-choked, and putting his band to bis neck,—“Do you 
not see 1 am choking ? ” 

**If your death were to take place at tliis moment, my 
lord,” replied Baonl, withunruflledcoinposare, “1 should, 
indeed, regard it as a great happiness, for this circum¬ 
stance would prevent all kinds of evil remarks; not alone 
about yourself, but also about th^se illustrious persons 
whom your devotion is compromising in so absurd a man¬ 
ner.” 

“You are right, you are right,” said the young man, 
almost beside himself. “ Yes, yes: better to die. than to 
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Buffer as I do at this moment ” And he grasped a beauti¬ 
ful dagger^ the handle of which was inlaid with precious 
stones; and which he half drew from his breast 
Haoul thrust his hand aside. “ Be careful what you do^** 

he said; “If you do not kill yourself, you commit a ridicu* 
lous action; and if you were to kill yourself, you sprinkle 
blood upon the nuptial robe of the princess of England**’ 
Buckingham remained a minute gasping for breath; 
during this interval, his lips quivered, his fingers worked 
convulsively, and his eyes wandered as though in delirium. 
Then suddenly, he said, “M, de Bragelonne, I know no¬ 
where a nobler mind than yours; you are, indeed, a worthy 
son of the most perfect gentleman that ever lived. Keep 
your tents'* And he threw his arms roundRaoursneck. 
All who were present, astounded at this couduct, which was 
the very reverse of what was expected, consideriug the vio¬ 
lence of the one adrersary, and the determination of the 
othe(r, began immediately to clap their hands, and a thou¬ 
sand cheers and joyful shouts arose from all sides. I>e 
Guiche, iu his turn, embraced Buckingham somewhat 
against hia inclination; but, at all events, he did embrace 
him* This was the signal for French and English to do 
the same; and they who, until that moment^ had looked at 
each other with restless uncertainty, fraternized on the spot 
In the meantime, the procesaion of the prinoess arrived, 
and had it not been for Bragelonne, two armies would have 
been engaged together in conSict, and blood have been shed 
upon the flowers with which th© ground was covered* At 
the appearance, however, of the banners borne at the head 
of the procession, complete order was restored* 
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OoycoED returned to ite place amidfit the tentfl. En;- 
ish and French rivaled each other in their devotion and 
sourteoufi attention totheilhiBtriouBtmvolerB. TheEng- 
ifih fomarded to the French baskets of flowers, of which 
hey had made a plentiful provision to greet the arrival 
>f the young* princess ; the French in return invited the 
Baglishto a supper, which was to be given the next day* 
Congratulations were poured 'n upon the princess overy- 
vhere during her journey. Prom the respect paid her on 
lU sides, she jseemed like a queen; and from the adoration 

vith which she was treated hy two or three, she appeared 
m obj ect of worship. The queen-mother gave the French 
he most affectionate reception. France was her native 
X)untry, and she had suffered too much unhappiness in 
England for England to have made her forget France. 
5he taught her daughter, then, by her own affection for 
t, that love for a country where they had both been 
lOspitably received, and where a brilliant future opened 
36fore them* After the public entry was over, and the 
spectators In the streets bad partially dispersed, and the 
sound of the music and cheering of the crowd could be 
[leard only in the distance; when the night bad closed In, 
vnrapping, with its star-covered poantle, the sea, the 
harter, the town, and surromiding country, Be Guiche, still 
sxdted by the great events of the day, returned to his 
himiy and seated himself upon one of the stools with so 
profound an expression of distress, that Bragelonne kept 
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hia oyes fixed on h[ni until he heard him sig'h, and then 

he approached him. The coant had thrown himself back 

on his seat, leiminff his shoulders against the partition of 
tho tent, and remained thus, his face buried In his hands 

with heaving chest and restless Umhs. 

“ You are suffering ? ” asked Raoul. 

“ Cruelly.” 

“ Bodily, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes; bodily.” 

“ This has indeed heen a harassing day,” contmned the 
young man, his eyes fixed upon Ids fridhd. 

“ Yes; a night’s rest will probably restore me.” 

“ Shall 1 leave you ? ” 

“No; I wish to talk to you.” 

** You shall not speak to me, Guiche, nntU you have 
first answered my questions.” 

“ Proceed then." 

“ You will be frank with me?” 

“I always am.” 

“Can you imagine why Buckingham has been bo 

violent ? ” 

“ I suspect.” 

“ Because he is in love with Madame, Is it not ?” 

“One could almost swear to it, to observe him.” 

“ You are mistaken; there is nothing of the kind.” 

“It is you who are mistaken, Raoul; I have read his 

distress in his eyes, in his every gesture and action the 
whole day.” 

“ You are a poet, my dear count, and find ahbject for 
your muse everywhere.” 

“ I oan perceive love olearij enongh.” 

“ Where It does not exist ? ” 

** Nay, where it does exist.” 

“Bo you not think you are deceivingyotttt^Goichet” 
“lam oonvinced of what I say,” said the count. 
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Now, inform me, oomit,” said, liaoul, fixing ft penetrat¬ 

ing look upon him, » what has happened to render you ao 

clear-sighted ? ” 

(Tuieho lieBitated for a moment^ and theu onsweredf 

“ Self-love, I suppose.” 

“ Self-love is a pedantic word, Guiehe.” 

“ WIiat do you nieun ? ” 

“ 1 mean that, generally, you are less out of spirits tluui 
seems to be the case this evening.” 

“ I am fatigued.” 

“ Listen to me, Guioho; we have i>een campaigners to¬ 

gether ; we have been on horseback for eighteen hours at 

a time, and our horses dying from exhaustion, or hunger, 
have fallen beneath us, and yet we have lauglied at our 

mishaps. Believe me, It is not fatigue that saddens you 
to-night.” 

“ It is annoyance, then.” 

“ What annoyance ?” 

“ That of this evening.” 

“ The mad conduct of the Duke of Buckingham, do you 
meaji 

“Of course; is it not vexatious for us, the represen¬ 
tatives of our sovereign master, to witness the devotion of 
an Englishman to our future mistress, the second lady in 
point of rank in the kingdom ? ” 

“ Yes, you are right; but 1 do not think any danger is 
to be apprehended from Buckinglinm.” 

“No; still he is intrusive. Did ho not, on his arrival 

here, almost succeed in creating a disturbance between 
the En^sh and ourselves; and, had it not been for you, 
for your admirable prudence, for your singular decision of 
character, swords would have been drawn m the very 
streets of the town.” 

“You observe, however, that he has changed hu 

tactics.” 

VOL. II. —17 
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YgBj certainly ; but thia is the very thing that amazca 

me so much. You spoke to him in a low tone of voice, 

what did you say to him f You tliink he loves her; you 
admit that such a pasaifm does not give way readily, lie 

does not love her, then!” De Guiche pronounced the 

latter words with so marked an expression that Raoul 

raised his head. The noble character of the young man’s 

countenance expressed a displeasure which could easily 
be read. 

“ What T Haul to him, ttouiit,” rcjplied Rfioul, 1 ivill 
repeat to you. I^iatou to me. I tiaid, * You are regarding 

with wistful feelings, and most injurious desire, the sister 

of your princOj—her to whom you are not aftiancedj ^ho 

is not^ who can ho anything to you; you ure out- 

raging those who, like ourselves, have come to seek a 

youufr kdy to escort her to her husband.’ ” 

“You ftpoku to him in Unit muimoi?’’ urtkoU Guiclic, 
coloring, 

“In those very terms; I even added more. ‘How 

would you regard us,’ I said, * if you were to lierceivo 
among ns it man intui tinouyh, disloyal oiiuugh, to eiiWrtalli 

other than sentiments of the most perfect respect for a 

princess who is the destined wife of our master?”’ 

These words were so apjilicable to Ue Giiiehe that he 
turned palo, and, ovcrconio by a sudden agitation, was 
barely able to stretch out one hand meehanioally towards 
Haoul, as he covered his eyes and face with the other. 

“Hut,” continued liaoul, not interrupted by this 
movement of his friend, “ fleaven bo praised, the French, 
who are j)rouounced to ho thoughtless and indiscreet, 
reckless even, arc capai>Ic of bringing a calm and sound 
judgment to bear on matters of such high importance. 
I added even more, for I said, ‘ Learn, my lord, that we 
gentlemen of Prance devote ourselves to our sovereigns 
by sacrifloing for them ouv affections, os well os our for. 
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tunes and our lives: and whenever it may chance to 

happen that the tempter suggests one of those vile 
thoughts that set the heart on fla ej we extinguish the 

flame, even if it lias to bo done by shedding our blood for 
the purpose. Tims it is tliat the honor of three is saved: 

our country’Sj our iiiaj^tor’s, and our own. It is thus that 
we act^ your grace; it is thus that every man of honor 

ought to act.’ In this manner, my dear Quiche,” con- 

tinued Raoul, “ T addressed the 7>ukf3 of Huckingham ; and 
ho njdniitteit I wn^s right ami rosignotl lilmaelf unresist- 

ingly to my arguments." 

De Quiche, who had hitherto sat leaning forward while 

Ttaoiil was speaking, drew himself n]i, hifi eyes glancing 

proudly ; liu seized Raxmrs hiiiifl, his face, wliich had been 

as cold as ice, seemed on fire. “ And you spohe mag- 

nihccntly,’* lie said, in a half-choked voice; “you arc 
indcofl It friend, liuxjul. But now, I cutruLit you, Icavo me 

to myself.” 

“ Do you wish it I ” 

« Vea ; t iiocd roin’ixo* Many things hdvo agitated me to- 

day, both In mind and body; when you return tO-morroW 

I shall no longer be the same man.” 

“ I leave you, then,” said liaoul, as he witlidrew. The 
count advanced a step towiirds his friend, and pressed 
him warmly in his arms. But in this friendly pressure 
Kaoul could detect tho nervous agitation of a great 
internal conflict. 

The night was clear, slai-Ut, and splendid ; the tempest 
had passed away, and tho sweet influences of the evening 
had restored life, peace, and security everywhere. A few 
fleecy clouds were floating in the heavens, and indicated 
from their appearance a continuance of beautiful weather, 
tempered by a gentle breeze from the east. Upon the 
lai^ square in front of the hotel, the shadows of the 
tente, mtersected by the golden .moonbeams, formed as it 
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were a huge mosaic of jet and yellow fii^tones. Soon, 
however, the entire town was wrapped in slumber; a 
feeble light still glimmered in Madame’s apartment, which 
looked out ujxm the square, and the soft rays from the 
expiring lamp seemed to be the image of the calm sleep 
of a young gu'l, hardly yet sensible of life’s anxieties, and 
in whom the flame of existence sinks placidly as sleep 
steals over the body. Bragelonne quitted the tent with 
the slow and measured step of a man curious to observe, 
but anxious not to be seen, Sheltered behind the thick 
curtains of his own tent, embracing with a glance the 
whole square, he noticed that, after a few moments’ x>aiiae, 
the curtains of Be Guiohe’s tent were agitated, and then 
drawn partially aside. Behind them he could perceive 
the shadow of De Guiche, his eyes glittering in the ob¬ 
scurity, fastened ardently upon the princess’s sitting apart¬ 
ment, which was partially lighted by the lamp in the 
inner room. The soft light which illumined the windows 
was the count’s star. The fervent aspirations of his 
nature could be read in his eyes. Raoul, concealed in the 
shadow, divined the many passionate thoughts that estab¬ 
lished, between the tent of the young ambassador and 
the balcony of the princess,' a mysimious and m^cal 

bond of sympathy—a bond created by thoughts imprinted 
with SO much strength and persistence .of will, fbat they 
must have caused happy and loving dreams to alight 
upon the perfumed couch, which the count, with the eyes 
of bis soul, devoured so eagerly. But Be Guiohe and 
Raoul were not the only watchers. The window of (»u 
of the houses looking on the square was opened too, the 
easement of the house where Buckingham resided. By 
the aid of the rays of light which Issued from this latbw, 
the profile of the duke could be distinctly seen, as he lndo> 
lently reclined upon the oarved balcony with Its velvet 
; he also was hnathli^ in the dbeoi^ of tbs' 
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prinoess’ft apartment hie prayers and the wild yisions of 
his loye. 

Baoul ooald not resist smiling, as, thinking of Madame, 
he said to himself, **HerB is, indeed, a heart well be¬ 
sieged ; ** and then added, compassionately, as be thought 
of Monsieur, “and he is a husband well threatened too; 
it is a good thing for him that he is a prince of such hi^ 
rank, that he has an army to safeguard for him that 
which is his own.” Brag^onne watched for some time 
the conduct of the two lovers, listened to the loud and 
uncivil slumbers of Manicamp, who snored ns imperiously 
as though he was wearing his blue and gold, instead of 
his violet suit 

Then he turned towards the night breeze which bore 
towards him, he seemed to think, the distant song of the 
nightingale; and, after having laid in a duo provision of 
melancholy, another nocturnal malady, he retired to rast 
thinking, with regard to his own love affair, that perhaps 
four or even a larger number of eyes, quite as ardent as 
those of De Guiche and Buckingham, were coveting his 
own Idol in the cb&teau at Blois. “And Mademoiselle de 
Montalais is by no means a very conscientious garrison,” 
said he to hii^f, sighing aloud. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

rSOM HAYBie TO PARIS. 

Tbb nnct day took pla«e, accompanied by all 

the potnp and animation that the resources of tbe town 
and the cheerful disposition of men’s minils could supply. 
During the last few hours spent in Havre^ every prepara¬ 
tion lor the departnre had been made. After Madame 
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had taken leave of the Enf^lish fleet, and, once again, had 
aaluted the country in saluting its flags, she entered her 
carriage, surrounded hy a brilliaut escort De Quiche had 
hoped that the Duke of Buckingham would accompany 
the admiral to England; but Buckingham succeeded iu 
demonstrating to the queen that tliere would he great 
Impropriety in allowing Madame to proceed to Faria, al¬ 
most unprotected. As soon as it had been settled that 
Buckingham was to accompany Madame, the young duke 
selected a corps of gentlemen and ofUcers to form part of 
his own suite, so that it was almost an army that now set 
out towards Paris, scattering gold, and exciting the live¬ 
liest demonstrations as they passed through the different 
towns and villages on the route. The weather was very 
fine. France is a beautiful country, especially along the 
route by which the procession passed. Spring cast its 
flowers and its perfumed foliage on their path. Nonnandy, 
with its vast variety of vegetation, its blue skies and 
silver rivers, displayed itself in all the loveliness of a 
paradise to the new sister of the king. and bril¬ 

liant displays received them evei'ywhere along the line of 
march. De Quiche and Buckingham forgot everything; 
De Quiche in his anxiety to prevent any fresh attempts on 
the part of the duke, and Buckingham, in his desire to 
awaken in the heart of the princess a softer remembrance 
of the country to which the recollection of many happy 
days belonged. But, alas! the poor duke could perceive 
that the image of that country so cherished by himself 
became, from day to day, more and more effaced iu 
Madame'fl mind, in exact proportion as her affection for 
Fiance became more -deeply engraved on her heart. In 
fkot, it was not difficult to perceive that his most devoted 
attention awakened no acknowledgment, and that the 
grace with which he rode one of his most fiery horses was 
thrown away, for it was only casually and by the merest 
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aoculent that the prinoeas’s eyea were turned towards him. 
lu vain did he try, in order to fix upon himself 'one of 
those looks, which were thrown carelessly around, or 
bestowed elsewhere, to produce in the animal be rode its 
{greatest display of strength, speed, temiKjr, and address; 
in vain did be, by exciting his horse almost to madness, 
spur him, at the risk of dashing himself in pieces aguust 
the trees, or of rolling in the ditches, over the gates and 
harriers which they passed, or down the steep declivities 
of the hills. Madame, whose attention hud been aroused 
by the noise, turned her head for a moment to observe 
tlie cause of it, and then, slightly smiling, again entered 
into conversation with her faithful guardians, llaoul and 
De Guiche, who wore quietly riding at her carriage doors. 
Buckingham felt himself a prey to all the tortures of 
jealousy; an unknown, unheard of anguish glided through 
his veins, and laid siege to his heart; and then, as if to 
show that he knew the folly of his conduct, and that ho 
wished to correct, by the humblest submission, his flights 
of absurdity, he mastered his horse, and compelled him, 
reeking with sweat and flecked with foam, to champ his 
bit close beside the carriage, amidst the crowd of cour¬ 
tiers. Occasionally he obtained a word from Madame as 
a recompense, and yet her speech seemed almost a re¬ 
proach. 

“ That is well, my lord,” she said, ** now you are reason¬ 
able.” 

Or from Raoul, “ Your grace is killing your horse.” 

Buckingham listened patiently to Raoul’s remarks, for 
he instmctively felt, without having had any proof that 
such was the case, that Raoul checked the display of De 
Quiche’s feelings, and that, had it VQt been for Raoul, 
some mad act or proceeding, either of .the count, or of 
Buckingham himself, would have brought about an open 
Tuptoxe, or a disturbanoo—perhaps even exile itself. 
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From the moment of that excited Gonversation the two 
yonn^ men had held in front of the tents at Havte, when 
Raoul made the duke perceive the impropriety of his 
conduct, Buckingham felt himself attracted towards 
Raoul almost in spite of himself. He often entered into 
conversation with him, and it was nearly always to talk 
to him either of his father or of D'Artagnan, their mutual 
friend, in whose praise Buckingham was nearly as eUthUr 
siastic as Raoul. Raoul endeavored, as much as possible, 
to make the conversation turn upon this subject in Do 
Wardes’ presence, who had, during the whole journey, 
T)een exce^ingly annoyed at the superior position taken 
by Bragelonne, and especially by his influence over Do 
Guiche. Do Wardes had that keen and merciless pene¬ 
tration most evil natures possess; he had immediately 
lomarked De Guiche's melancholy, and divined the nature 
of bis regard for the princess. Instead, however, of 
treating the subject with the same reserve which Kaoul 
practiced; instead of regarding with that respect, which 
was their due, the obligations and duties of society, De 
Wardes resolutely attacked in the count the ever-sound¬ 
ing chord of juvenile audacity and pride. It happened 
one evening, during a halt at Nantes, that while De 
Guiche and De Wardes were leaning against a .barrier, 
engaged in conversation, Buckingham and Raoul were 
also talking together as they walked up and down. 
Manicamp was engaged in devoted attendance on the 
princess, who already treated him without reserve, on 
account of his versatile fancy, his frank courtesy of man¬ 
ner, and conciliatory disposition. 

“ Confess,” said De Wardes, that you are really ill, 
and that your pedagogue of a friend has not sucoeeded in 
QUiing you.” 

** 1 do not understand you,” said the count 

** And yet it is easy enough; you are dying of love.** 
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« Toa are mad. Do Waides 

Madness it would be, I admit, if Madame were really 
indifferent to your martyrdom; but she takes so much 
notice of it, observes it to such an extent, that she com¬ 
promises herself, and I tremble lest, on our arrival at 
Paris, M. de Bragelonne may not denounce both of 
you.” 

“ For shame, De Wardes, again attacking De Brage- 
lonne.” 

“ Gome, come, a truce to child’s play,” replied the 
count’s evil genius, in an undertone; “ you know as well 
as I do what I mean. Besides, you must hare observed 
how the princess’s glance softens as she looks at you;— 
you can tell, by the very inflection of her voice, what 
pleasure she takes in listening to you, and can feel how 
thoroughly she appreciates the verses you recite to her. 
Tou cannot deny, too, that every morning she tells you 
how mdifleiently she slept the i)revious night.” 

“ True, De Wardes, quite true: but what good is there 
in your telling me all that?” 

“ Is it not important to know the exact position of 
affairs?” 

“ No, no; not when I am a witness of things that are 
enough to drive one mad.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said De Wardes; look, she calls yon,— 
do you understand ? Profit by the occasion, while your 
pedagogue is absent.” 

De Goiohe could not resist; an invincible attraction 

* ^ 

drew him towards the princess. De Wardes smiled as 
he saw him withdraw. 

“ You are mistaken, monsieur,” said Raoul, suddenly 
stepping across the barrier against wl^ch the previous 
moment the two friends had been leaning. The peda> 
gOgue is here, and has overheard you.” 

De Wardes, at the sound of foul’s voice, which he 
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recognized without having occasion to look at him, hall 
drew his sword. 

“Put up your swOrd,” said Raoul; “you know per¬ 
fectly well that, until our journey is at an end, every de¬ 
monstration of that nature is useless. Why do you dis¬ 
till into the heart of the man you term your friend all 
the bitterness that infects your own? As regards my¬ 
self, you wish to arouse a feeling of deep dislike against 
a man of honor—my father's friend, and my own; and 
as for the count you wish him to love one who is destined 
for your master. Really, monsieur, I should regard you 
as a coward, and a traitor too, if I did not, with greater 
justice, regard you as a madman.'’ 

“ Monsieur,” exclaimed De Wardes, exasperated, “ I 
was deceived, I find, in terming you a pedagogue. The 
tone you assume, and the style which is peculiarly your 
own, is that of a Jesuit, and not of a gentleman. Dis¬ 
continue, I beg, whenever I am present, this style I com¬ 
plain of, and the tone also, I hate M. d’Artagnan because 
he was guilty of a cowardly act towards my father. ” 

“ You lie, monsieur,” said Thionl, coolly. 

“You jpve me the lie, monsieur?” exclaimed De 
Wardes. 

“ Why not, if what you assert is untrue ? ” 

“ You give me the lie and will not draw your sword f ” 

“ I have resolved, monsieur, not to kill you until Ma¬ 
dame shall have been delivered safely into her husband’s 
hands.” 

“ IQll me I Believe me, mohsieur, your schoolmaster’s 
rod does not kill so easily.” 

“ No," replied Raoul, sternly, “ but M. d’Artagnan’s 
sword kills ; and, not only do I possess his sword, but he 
has himself tauj^t me how to use it; and with that 
sword, when a befitting time arrives, 1 will avenge his 
nama—a name you have dishonored.” 
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“Take care, monsieur,’* exclaimed De Wardes ; “if you 
do not immediately ^ve me satisfaction, I will avail my¬ 
self of every means to revenge myself.’* 

“ Indeed, monsieur,” said Buckingham, suddenly, appear¬ 
ing upon the scene of action, “ that is a threat which 
savors of assassination, and therefore, ill becomes a gentle¬ 
man.” 

“What did you say, my lord?" said De Wardes, turn¬ 
ing round towards him. 

“ I said, monsieur, that the words you have just spoken 
are displeasing to my Knglish ears.” 

“Very well, monsieur, if what you say is true,” ex¬ 
claimed De Wardes, thoroughly incensed, “ I at least find 
in you onewhowill not escape me. Understand my words 
as you like.” 

“ I take them in the manner they cannot but bo under¬ 
stood,” replied Buckingham, with that haughty tone which 
characterized him, and which, even in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion, gave a tone of defiance to everything he said; “ M. 
de Bragelonne is my friend, you insult M. de B^^^elon^e, 
and you shall give me satisfactioii for tliat insult.” 

De Wardes cast a look niwn I>e Bragelonne, who, faith¬ 
ful to the character he Iiad assumed, remained calm and 
unmoved, oven after the duke’s defiance. 

“It would seem that T did not insult M. de Bragelonne, 
since M. de Bragelonne, who carries a sword by his side, 
does not consider himself insulted." 

“ At all events yon insult some one,” 

“ Yes, I insulted M. d’A'rtagnan,” resumed De WardeSi 
who had observed that this was the only means of sting¬ 
ing Baoul, so as to awaken his anger. 

“ That, then,” said Buckingham, “ is another matter.” 

“ Precisely so," said De Wardes; “iNis the province of 
M. d’Artagnan’s friends to defend him.’^ 

“I am entir^y of your opinion," replied the duke, who 
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had tegained all his indlfferenco of manner; “ if M. de 
Bragelonne were offended, I could not reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to espouse his quarrel, since he is himself here; but 
when you say that it is a quarrel of M, d’Artagnan-” 

« You will of course leave me to deal with the matter," 
said De Wardes. 

“ Nay, on the contrary, for I draw my sword," said 
Buckingham, unsheathing it as he spoke; “ for if M. d’Ar¬ 
tagnan injured your father, he rendered, or at least did all 
that he could to render, a great service to mine.” 

De Wardes was thunderstruck. 

*‘M. d’Artagnan," continued Buckingham, *'18 the 
bravest gentleman I know, I shall be delighted aa 1 owe 
him many personal obligations, to settle them with you, 
by crossing ray sword with yours." At the same moment 
Buckingham drew his sword gracefully from its scabbard, 
saluted Raoul, and put himself on guard. 

De Wardes advanced a stop to meet him. 

« Stay gentlemen,” said Raoul, advancing towards them, 
and placing his own drawn sword between the combat¬ 
ants, “the affair is hardly worth the trouble of blood being 
shed almost in the presence of theprincese. M. de Wardes 
speaks ill of M, d’Artaguan, with whom he is not even 
acquainted.” 

“'What,'monsieur,” said De Wardes, setting his teeth 
hard together, and resting the point of bis sword on the 
toe of his boot, “ do you assert that I do not know d’Ar- 
tagnan?" 

“ Certainly not; you do not know him,” replied Raoul, 
coldly, “and you are even not aware where be is to be 
found.” 

“Not know whew ho is?” 

“ such must be^^e case, since ytm fix your quarrel with 
him upon stran^rs, instead of seeking M. d’Artagnan 
where be is to be found.” De Wardes tamed pale, “ Well, 
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monsieur,” oontjnued Saoul. “ I will tdl you where H. 
d'Artagnan is: he is now in Paris; when on duty he is 
to he met with at the Louvre,^when not on duty, in 
the Kue des Lombards. M. d’Artagnan can be easily dis* 
covered at either of those two phices. Having, therefore, 
as yon assert, so many causes of complaint against him, 
show your courage in seeking him out, and aftord him an 
opportunity of giving yon that satisfaction you seem to 
ask of every one but of biniself.” He Wardos passed his 
hand across his forehead, which was covered with perspi- 
tation. “ For shame, M. de Wardes I so quarrelsome a 
disposition is hardly becoming after the publication of the 
edicts against duels. Fray think of that; the king will 
be incensed at our disobedience, particularly at such a 
time,—and his majesty will be in the right.” 

“Excuses,” murmured He Wardes; “mere pretexts.” 

“ Really, M. De Wardes," resumes Raoul, “ such remarks 
are the idlest bluster. You know very well that the Hake 
of Buckingham is a man of undoubted courage, who has 
already fought ten duels, and will probably fight eleven. 
His name alone is signifleant enough. As far as I am 
eonoerned, you are well aware that I can fight also. I 
fought at Sens, at Blenean, at the Dunes in front of the 
artillery, a hundred paces in front of the line, while you— 
I eay this parenthetically—^were a himdrcd paces behind 
it. True it is, that on that occasion there was far too great 
a concourse of persons present for your courage to be ob¬ 
served, and on that account perhaps, you did not reveal 
it; whjle here, it would be a display, and would excite 
lenuurk—you wiah that others should talk about you, in 
what manner you do not care. Do not depend upon foe, 
])(. de Wardes, to assist you in ^bur designs, for I shall 
certainly not afford you that pleasnr^. 

“ Sensibly observed,” said Buokinghafo, putting up his 

sword, “ si^ I ask your forgiveness, M. de Biagelonne, 
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for having allowed myself to yield to a first impulse.” 

De Wardes, however, on the contrary, perfectly furious, 
bounded forward and raised his sword, threateningly, 
against Raoul, who had scarcely time to put himself in a 
posture of defense. 

“ Take care, monsieur,” said Rragelonne, tranquilly, “ or 
you will put out one of my eyes.” 

“ You will not fight, then ? ” said De Wardes. 

“ Not at this moment; but this I promise to do: immo- 
diately on our arrival at Paris I will conduct you to M. 
d’Artagnan, to whom you shall detail all the causes of 
complaint you have against him. M. d’Artagnan will 
solicit the king’s permission to measure swords with you. 
The king will yield his consent, and when you shall have 
received the sword-thrust in due course, you will consider, 
in a calmer frame of mind, the precepts of the Gospel, 
which enjoin forgetfulness of injuries.” 

“Ahl” exclaimed De Wardes, furious at this imper¬ 
turbable coolness, “one can clearly see you are half a bas¬ 
tard, M. de Bragelonne.” 

Haoul became as pale as death; his eyes flashed light¬ 
ning, causing Do Wardes involuntarily to fall back. 
Buckingham, also, who liad perceived their expression, 
threw himself between the two adversaries, whom he had 
expected to see precipitate themselves on each other. De 
Wardes had reserved this injury for the last; he clasped 
his sword firmly in his hand, and awaited the encounter. 
“You are right, monsieur,” said Raoul, mastering his 
emotion, ** I am only acquamte'd with my father’s name; 
but I know too well that the Comte de la Ffere is too 
upr^ht and honorable a man to allow me to fear for a 
single moment that there is, as you insinuate, any stain 
upon my birth, i&y ignorance, therefore, of my mother’s 
name Is a mlsfoitune for me, and not a reproach. Toa 
are deficient in loyalty of conduct; you are wanting in 
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courtesy, in reproaching me with misfortune. It matters 
little, however, the insult has been given, and I coi^ider 
myself insulted accordingly. It is quite understood, then, 
that after you shall have received satisfaction from M. 
d’Artagnan, you will settle your quarrel with me.” 

“ I admire your prudence, monsieur,” replied Pe Wardes 
with a bitter smile; “ a little while ago you promised me a 
Bword-tlirust from M. d’Artagnan, and now, after I shall 
have received his, you offer me one from yourself.” 

“Do not disturb yourself,” replied Raoul, with concen¬ 
trated anger; “ in all affairs of that iiature, M. d’Artagnan 
is exceedingly skillful, and I will beg him as a favor to 
treat yon as he did your father; in other words, to spare 
your life at least, so as to leave rao the pleasure, after your 
recovery, of killing you outright; for you have the heart 
of a viper, M. de Wardes, and in very truth, too many 
precautions cannot be taken against you.” 

“I shall take my precautions against you,” said Do 
Wardes, “be assured of it.” 

“ Allow me, monsieur,” said Buckingham, “ totranslato 
your remark by a piece of advice I am about to give M. 
de Bragelonne; M. de IJragelonne, wear a cuirass.” 

De Wardes clenched his hands. “Ah!”saidhe, “you 
two gentlemen intend to wait until you have taken that 
precaution before you measure your swords against 
mine.” 

“ Very well, monsieur,” said Raoul, “ since you positively 
will have it so, let us settle the affair now.” And,drawing 
his sword he advanced towUrds Do Wardes. 

“What are you going to do ?”8aid Buckingham. 

“ Be easy,” said Raoul, “ it will not be very long.” 

I>e Wardes placed himself on lifjf'guard; their swords 
crossed. De Wardes flew upon RaouT^th such impet¬ 
uosity, that at the first clashing of the stbel blades Buck- 
in gliam clearly saw that Raoul was only Rifling with his 
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adversary. Buckingham stepped aside» and watched the 
combat. Raoul was as calm as if he were handling a foil, 
instead of a sword; having retreated a step, he parried 
three or four fierce thrusts which De Wardcs made at him, 
caught the sword of the latter wltliin his own, and sent 
it flying twenty paces the other side of the barrier- Then 
as De Wardes stood disarmed and astounded at his defeat 
Raoul sheath^ his sword, seized him by the collar and 
the waist-band, and hurled his adversary to the other end 
of the barrier, trembling and nmd with rage. 

We shall meet again,” murmured De Wardes, rising 
from the ground and picking up his sword. 

“ I have done nothing for the last hour,” said Raoul, 
*^but say the same thing.” Then, turning towards the 
duke, he said, “ I entreat you to bo .silent about this 
affair; I am ashamed to have gone so far, but my anger 
carried me away, and I ask your forgiveness for it;— 
forget it, too ” 

‘‘Dear viscount,” said the duke, pressing within his 
own the vigorous and valiant hand of bis companion, 
" allow me, on the contrary, to remember it, and to look after 
your safety; that man is dangerous,—he will kill you.” 

“ My father,” replied Raoul, “ lived for twenty years 
under the menace of a much more formidable enemy, and 
he still lives.” 

“ Your father had good friends, viscount ” 

** Yes,” sighed Raoul, ‘‘such friends, indeed, that none 
are now left like them.” 

“Do not say that, I beg, at theveryiuomentlofferyou 
my friendship;” and Buckingham opened bis arms to 
embrace Raoul, who delightedly re{5eived the proffered 
alliance. “In my ^^biily,” added Buokingbani, “you are 
aware, M. de Bir.^onne, we die to save our friends:” 

** I laaow it wfeU, duke^” replied RaouL 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

AX Accotnrr op what thk cukvai^ier dk lorrainr thought 

OF MAnAMK. 

Nothing further interrupted tho journey. Under a 
pretext that was little remarked, M, do Wardes went for¬ 
ward in advanoo of the others. ITo took Miinicamp with 
him, for his equable and dreamy disposition acted as a 
counterpoise to his own. It is a snlqix’t remark, that 
quarrelsome and restless chara(^ters invariably sock tho 
oompanionship of gentfe, timorous disi)ositions, as if tho 
former sought, in tlic contrast, a repose for their own ill- 
humor, and the latter a protection for their wesakness, 
Buckingham and lirageloniie achnittiiig Do Giiicho 
thfflr friendship, in concert with him, sang the praises of 
the princess during tho whole of tiie journey. Brageloiine 
had, however, insisted that their tliroe Vf>iceB shoiildhc in 
ocpoetrt, Instead of singing In solo parts, as DeGuicho and 
hia rival seemed to have acquired a <langeTOus habit of 
invastigation. This style of harmony pleased tho queen- 
tnothcr exceedingly, hut it was not iicrlutpa so agreeable 
to the young princess, who was aii incarnation of coquetry, 
and who^ without any fear as fur as her own voice was 
concerned, sought opportunities of s(? perilously distin¬ 
guishing herself. She possessed one of those fearless and 
. Incautious dispositions that find gralitieation in an excess 
of sensitiveness of feeling, and for Ti^om, also, danger has 
a^wrtain fascination. And so her glat.^es, her stiiilea, her 
inexhaustible armory of weoilwns of offense, 
ivere ^wared on the three young men overwbelffl- 
tuff force; and, from her welbstored arsenal issued glanoee, 
TOt. n- —la 
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kindly recognitions, and a thousand other little charming 
attentions which were intended to strike at long range, 
the gentlemen who formed the escort, the townspeople, 
the officers of the different cities she passed through, 
pages, populace, and servants ; it was wholesale slaughter, 
a general devastation, liy the time Madame arrived at 
Paris, she had reduced to slavery about a hundred tliou- 
sand lovers: and brought in her train to Paris half a 
dozen men who were almost mad about her, and tico who 
were, indeed, literally out of their minds. Raoul was the 
only person who divined the )ioweT of this wontan’s at¬ 
traction, and, as his lieart was already engaged, ho arrived 
in the capital full of indifference and distrust. Occasion¬ 
ally during the journey ho converse I with the queen of Eng¬ 
land respecting the power of fascination which Madainc 
possessed, and the mother, whom so many misfortunes 
and deceirtions hrul taught experience, replied: “ Henrietta 
was sure to be illustrious in one way or another, whether 
born in a palace or born in obscurity ; for she is a woman 
of great imagination, capricious, and self-willed.” Be 
Wardes and Manicamp, in their self-assumed character of 
courtiers had annoiineed the princess’s arrival. The pro¬ 
cession was met at Nantcrre by a brilliant escort of 
cavaliers and carriages. It was Monsieur himself, followed 
by the Chevalier de Lorraine and by his favorites, the 
latter being them-selves followed by a portion of the king’s 
military household, who had arrived to meet his affianced 
bride. At St. Germain, the princess and her mother had 
changed their heavy traveling carriage, somewhat impaired 
by the journey, for a light, richly decorated chariot drawn 
by six horses with white and gold harness. Seated in this 
open carriage, as ^uough upon a throne, and beneath a 
parasol of embrr;idered silk, fringed with feathers, sat the 
young and lov/ly princess, on whose beaming face were 
lefiected the softened rose-tints which suited her delicate 
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skin to perfection. Monsiear, on leuchin" the carriage, 
was struck by her beauty; be showed his admiration in 
80 marked a'manner that the Chevalier dc Lorraiiio 
shrugged his shoulders as he lisU'nod to his eomplinieiits, 
while Buckingham and De (hiiclie were almost heart¬ 
broken. After the usual courtesies had been rendered, 
and the cereiiioiiy oompleted, the procession slowly re- 
Bumed tlio road to Baris, The presentations hail been 
carelessly made, and Buekingham, with the rest of the 
English gciitleineii, had been introduced to Monsieur, from 
wliom they had received but very indilfereiit attention. 
But, during their progress, as he observed that IIlo duke 
devoted himself with ilia EiC(;nslomed earnestness to tho 
carriage-door, he asked the Chevalier de hoii'aiiie, his in- 
separablc companion, “ Who is that cavalierV” 

“Ife was presented to yoiir highness a short while ago; 
it is the handsome Duke of Ihickinghani.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remendjcr.” 

“Madame’a knight,” added Um) favorite, M’itli an inflec¬ 
tion of the voice wliich envious minds can alone give to 
the simplest phrases. 

“"What do you s.ay?” replied the prince. 

“ I said ‘ Madame’s kniglit.’ ” 

“Has she a recognized knight, then?” 

“ One would think you can judge of that for yourself; 
look, only, how they are laughing and flirting. All three 
of them,” 

“ What do you mean by Ihr^e 
“ Do you not see tliat De Guic.he is one of the party ? ” 
« Yes, I see. But what does that prove ?” 

“ That Madame has two admirci;sjinstead of one.” 

“ You poison the simplest thing! ” 

“Ipoison nothing. Ah! your royal 'jtighness’s mind 
is perverted. The honors of the kingdom of France are 
being paid to your wife and you are nut satisfled.” 
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Tho Duke of Orletuia drended tho Batinoal humor of 
the Clieviitier dc Lorraine whenever it reached a certain 
degree of bitterness, and he changed tho conversation 
abruptly. “ The princess is pretty,” said he, very negli¬ 
gently, as if he were speaking of a stranger. 

“ Yes,” replied tho chevalier, in the same tone. 

“Yon say‘yea’ like a ‘no.’ Hhe has very beautiful 
black eyes.” 

“ Yes, but small.” 

“ That is so, but they are brilliant. She is tall, and of 
a good figure,” 

“1 fancy she stoops a little, my lord?” 

“ I do not deny it. She has a noble appearance.” 

“ Yes, but her face is thin.” 

“ I tliniiglit her beautiful.” 

“ They can easily be se(?n, for her mouth is large enough. 
Decidedly, I was wrong, my lord; yon are certainly hand¬ 
somer than your wife.” 

“ But do you think me as handsome as Buckingham?” 

“Certainly, and lie thinks so, too; for look, my lord, he 
is redoubling his attenti(ms to Madame to prevent your 
effacing the impression lie has made,” 

Monsieur made a movement of impatience, but as he 
noticed a smile of triumpli pass across the chevalier’s lips, 
he drew up his horse to a foot-pace. “ Why,” said he, 
“should I occupy myself any longer aboutB\y cousin? 
Do I not already know her ? Were we not brought up to¬ 
gether? Did I not SCO her ct the Louvro when she was 
quite a child ? ” 

“ A great change has taken place in her since then, 
prince. At tho pe^-^d you allude to, she was somewhat 
less brilliant, an(lVcarcely so proud, either. One evening, 
particularly, yj/u may remember, my lord, the king re¬ 
fused to dance with her, because be thought her plain 
and badly dressed 1 ” 
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Thfiso words made tho Duke of Orleans frown. It was 
by no means flattering for him to marry a princess of 
whom, when young, the king had not thought much. He 
would iH'obubly have relorled, but at this moment Oe 
Ouiuhe quitted the carriage U) join tho prince. He had 
remarked the prince and the chuvulicr together, and full 
of anxious attention; he seemed to try and guess the 
nature of the remarks which they had just exchanged. 
The chevalier, whether he had some treacherous object 
in view, or from imprudence, did not lake the trouble to 
dissimulate. “ Count,” he said, “ you’re a man of excel¬ 
lent taste.” 

Thank you for the compliment,” replied De Quiche; 
“ but why do you say that ?” 

“ Well, I appeal to'His Highness.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said Monsieur; “ and Guichn knows 
perfectly well tliat I regard him as a most finished cava¬ 
lier.” 

“ Well, shico that is decided, 1 resume. You have been 
in tile princess’s society, count, for tlie last eight days, 
have you not ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Do rniiche, <x>Ioring in spite of himself. 

“ Well then, tell us frankly, what do you think of her 
personal appearance ? ” 

" Of her personal appearance ? ” rcturaod Do Quiche, 
stupefied. 

** Yes; of her appearance, of her mind, of herself, in fact” 

Astounded by this question, De Quiche hesitated an¬ 
swering. 

“Come, come, De Quiche,” resumed the chevalier, 
laughingly, “ tell us your opinion frankly: the prince comp 
mands it.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the prince, “ be frank.” 

De Quiche stammered out a few unin^Uigible words. 

** I am perfectly weU aware,” returned Monsieur, that 
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tlie subject is a delicate one, but you know you can tell 
me everythinjif. Wliat do you think of her ? " 

In order to avoid betrayinpf his real thoughts, De Guiche 
had recourse to the only defense which a man taken by 
surprise really has, and accordingly told an untruth, “ I 
do not find Madame,” he said, “ either good or had look¬ 
ing, yet rather good than bad looking.” 

“What! count,” exclaiincd the chevalier, “you who 
went into such ecstasies and uttered so many exclarnsv- 
tions at the sight of her })oi'trait.” 

lie Guiclie colored violently. Very fortunately his 
horse, wliitih was slightly re.stive, enabled him hy a sud¬ 
den plunge to conceal his agitation. “ What portrait ?” 
ho inunuured, joining them again. The chevalier had 
not taken his eyes nlf him, 

“ Yes, the portrait. Was not the miniature a good 
likeness?” 

“ I do not remember. I liad forgotten the ijortrait; it 
quite escaped iny recollection.” 

“ And yot it made a very nnirketl impression upon you,” 
said the chevalier. 

** That is not unlikely.” 

“ la she witty, at all events ? ” iinpiired the duke. 

“ I believo so, iny lord.” 

** Ts M, dc Hnckingham witty too?” said the chevalier. 

I do not know.” 

“ My own opinion is, that he must he,” replied the chev¬ 
alier, “ for he makes Madame laugh, and she seems to 
take no little pleasure in his society, which never happens 
to a clever woman when in tlie company of a sim¬ 
pleton.” ^, 

“ Of course, then, ho must bo clever,” said Do Guiche, 
simply. 

tills moraert Raoul opportunely arrived, seeing how 
De Guiche was pressed by his dangerous questioner, to 
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whom he mUlressed a remark^ and in that way changed 
the conversiition. The entree waa brilliant and joyous, 
Tlie king^ in honor of his brother^ had directed that tlio 
festivities should be on a scale of the greatest possible inag- 
nitieonce. Madame and her mother alighted at the Jitnivre, 
where* during their exile they hiid so gloomily submitted 
to obscurity, misery* and privations of every description. 
That palace, which had been so injiospitablo a residcnco 
for the unhappy daughter of Henry IV.* the naked walls, 
the uneven floorings, the ceilings matted witli cobwebs, 
the va:3t dihipidaUHl ehiinnoy-plaues, tlic t^nld liearths on 
which the charity extended to them by juirliamont hardly 
permitted a flro to g!o\\^* was wiinplctely altered in ap¬ 
pearance. The richest hangings and the tliickesb carpets, 
glistening flagstones,’ and pictures, with their ruslily* 
gilded frames; in every direction could be seen candel¬ 
abra, mirrors, and furniture and fittings of the most 
sumptuous character; in every direction also were guanis 
of the proudest military bearing with floating plumes, 
crowds of attendants and courtiers in the antechambers 
and upon the staircasoa. In the cniirtyards* wljcre tliQ 
grass had formerly been allowt^d to luxuriate, as if tho 
ungrateful Jhizarin had thought it a good idea to let tiio 
Parisians perceive that solitude and disorder were, with 
misery and despair, the fit accompaniments of fallen 
monarchy; the immense courtyards, formerly silent and 
desolate, were now thronged with courtiers whose horsea 
were jxicing an<l prancing tfi and fro, Tho carriages 
were filled with young and beautiful women, who awaited 
the opportunity of saluting, as she passed, the daugUtt^r 
of that daughter of France who, during her widowhood 
and exile, had sometimes gone without wockI for her fire, 
and bread for her table, whom the meanest attendants at 
the chdteau had treated with indifferenfee and contempt* 
And BO, Madame Ueorietta once more returned to the 
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Louvre, with her heart more swollen with bitter recolleo* 
tions than her daughter’s, whose disposition was fickle 
and forgetful, with triumph and delight. She knew but 
too well tills brilliant reception was paid to the happy 
mother of a king restored to ids throne, a throne second 
to none ill Kiirope, while the worse than indifferent recep¬ 
tion she had before met with was jiakl to her, tlie daughter 
of Henry TV., as a jmnisliiiieiit fur having been unfortu¬ 
nate. After the princesses liad been installed in their 
apartments and had rested, the gentlemen who had 
formed their escort, having, in like manner, recovered 
from their fatigue, Uiey resumed tlioir accustomed liabits 
and occupations. Kaoul began by setting off to see his 
father, wlio had left for Blols. He then tried to see M. 
d’Artagimii, who, liowever, being engaged in the organ- 
izatUai of a military household for the king, could not be 
found anywhere, liragelonnc next sought out He (luiche, 
but the count was occupied in a long conference with his 
tailors and with Manicami), wliich consumed his whole 
time. W ith the 1 lake of Hi ickiugham he fared stil 1 worse, 
for the duke wus pur chasing liorses after horses, diamonds 
upon lUamonds. He monopolized every embroiderer, 
jeweler, and tailor that Paris could boast of. Between 
He 6 niche and himself a vigorous contest ensued, in- 
variahly a courteous one, in which, in order to insure 
success, the duke was ready to spend a million; while 
the M<ar£chal de Grammont had only allowed his son 
(>0,000 francs. So Buckingham laughed and spent his 
money. Guiche grotmed in despair, and would have 
shown it more violently, had it not been for the advice 
He Bragelonno gave him. 

“ A million I ” repeated I>e Guiche daily; “ I must sub¬ 
mit. Why will not the marshal advance me a portion 
of my patrimonyp’* 

•* Because you would throw it away,” said Itaoul. 
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“ What can that matter to him ? If I am to die of it, I 
shall die of it, and then I shall need nothing further.*’ 

“ But what need is there to die ? ” said Ilaoul. 

“ I do not wish to be conquered in elegance by an 
Knglishman.” 

“ My dear count,” said Mauicaini), “ elegance is not 
a costly commodity, it is only a veiy difficult accomplish¬ 
ment.” 

“ Yes, but difficult tilings cost a good deal of money, 
and I have only got 00,000 francs.” 

« A very embarrassing state of things, truly,” said De 
Wardes; “ even if you spent as mucli as Buckingham, 
there is only 940,000 francs difference.” 

“ Where am I to fiijd them ? ” 

“ Get into debt.” 

“ I am in debt already.” 

“ A greater reason for getting further.” 

Advice like this resulted in De <5uiclie IxKioming excited 
to such an extent that he connnitted extravagances where 
Buckingham only incurred expenses, 'riie rumor of this 
extravagant profusencss delighted the hearts of all the 
shopkeepers in Paris; from the hotel of tlie Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham to that of the t’omto do Grammont nothing but 
miracles wore attempted. While all this was going on, 
Madame was resting herself, and Hrageloiiiie was engaged 
in writing to Mademoiselle de la Valliere. lie had already 
dispatched four letters, and not an answer to any one of 
them had been received, when, on the veiy morning fixed 
for the marriage ceremony, which was to take place in the 
chapel at the Palais Boyal, Raoul, who was dressing, heard 
his valet announce M. de Malicoriief • “ What can this Mall- 
oome want with me?” thought Raoul; and then said to 
his valet, Let him wait.” 

“ It is a gentleman from Blois,” said the valet. 

Admit him at once,” said liaoui, eagerly. 
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Malicom© enterorl ns brilliant as a star, and wearing a 
superb sword at his side. After having saluted IJaoul 
most gracefuHyj ho said: M, do Bragelonne, I am tlio 
bearer of a tlioiisand compliments from a lady to yon*” 

Raoul colored. From a lady/^ said he, “from a lady 
of Blois?^’ 

“Yes, monsieur ; from Mademoiselle de Montalais,” 

“Thank you, monsieur; I recuHcct you now,” said 
Raouh “And what does Mademoiselle de Montalais re¬ 
quire of me 

Malicomc drew four letters from Jiis pfx;ket, wliieh ho 
olTered to Ivaouh 

“ My own letters, is it possible ? ” he said, turning pale; 
“ my letters, and the seals unljrokep ? ” 

“Monsieur, your letters did not find, at Bloia, the per¬ 
son to whom they were addressed, and so they are now 
returned to you.” 

“ MademoiscUo de la VallLiire has left Blois, then ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Kaouh 

“Eight days ago.” 

“ Where is she, then ? ” 

“ Tn Taris*” 

“ How was it knoT^vn that these letters were from me 

“ Madfiinoifiello do Montalais recognized your handwrit¬ 
ing and your seal,” said Malicorne. 

Raoul colored niid smiled. “Mademoiselle de Monta- 
hiisis exceedingly amiable,” he said; “ she is always kind 

and charming.” 

“Always, monsieur.” 

“ Surely she could give me some precise information 
abf)ut Mademoiselle de^la Vallifire. I never could find her 
in this immense city.” 

Malicome drew another packet from his pocket, “You 
TU:\y possibly find in this letter what you are anxious to 
learn.” 
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Haoul hurriedly broke the seal. Tlie writing was that 
ot Mademoiselle Aure, and inclosed were these words;— 
“ Paris, Palais-Royal. The day of the nuptial blessing.” 

“ "What does this mean ? ” iiiiiuired liauul of Malicorne; 
“ you probably know ?” 

“I do, monsieur.” 

“ For pity’s sake, tell me, then.” 

“ Impossible, monsieur.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because Mademoiselle Auro has forbidden mo to do 
so.” 

Raoul looked at his slrangc visitor, and roiuained 
silent;—“ At least, tell me whether it is fortunate or un¬ 
fortunate.” 

“ That you will see.” 

“ You are very severe in your reservations.” 

“Will you grant me a favor, monsieur?” said Mall- 
come. 

“ In exchange for tliat you refuse me ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Wluit is it?” 

“ I have the greatest desire to see the reremnny, and I 
have no ticket to admit me, in spite nf all tlie steps I have 
taken to secure one. Could you get ino admitted? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T>o mo this kindncs.s, tlien, I entreat.” 

“Most willingly, moiisieiii'; eome with me.” 

“T am exceedingly indijited lt> yon, monsieur,” said 

Malicorne. 

“ I thought you were a fricTid of M. de Manicamp.” 

“ I am, monsieur; hut this moriving I was with him as 
he was dressing, and I let a l)nttlc of blacking fall over his 
new dress, and he flew at mp sword in hand, so that I was 
obliged to make my escape. That is the reason 1 could 
not ask him for a ticket. I!c wanted to kill me.” 
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“I can well believe it,” laughed Kaoul. “I know Man- 
icamp is capable of killing a man who has been unfortu¬ 
nate enough to commit the crime you have to reproach 
yourself with, but I will repair the niiscliief aa far as you 
are concerned. I will but fasten my cloak, and shall then 
be reiwly to serve you, not only as a guide, but as your 
introducer, too.” 


CHAPTER XXXin. 

A BUEPBISE FOR MADAME PE M0NTALAI9. 

Madame’s marriage was celebrated in the chapel of the 
Palais Royal, in the presence of a crowd of courtiers, who 
had been most scrupulously selected. However, notwith- 
Btanding the mjii'ke<l favor wliich an invitation indicated, 
Raoul, faithful to liis piomiso to JIalicoriie, who was so 
aiixiods to witness the ceremony, obtained admission for 
him. After he had fulfilled this engagement, Raoul ap¬ 
proached ]')c ( I niche, who, a.s if in contrast witli his mag- 
niheent coBtuiiie, exhibited a countenance so utterly 
dejected, that the Duke of- Ruckingham was the only 
Olio present who could contend with him as far as pallor 
and disconititui'e u’cro concerned. 

“ Take care, count,” said Raoul, approaching his friend, 
and preparing to support him at the moment the arch¬ 
bishop blessed the tiiarricd cauple. In fact, the Prlnco of 
Condu waa attentively scrutinizing these two images of 
desolation, standing like caryatides on either side of the 
nave of the church. -The count, after that, kept a more 
careful watch over himself. 

At the termination of the ceremony, the king and queen 
passed onward towards the grand reception-room, where 
Madame and her suite were to be i>resentcd to them. It 
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was remarked that the king, who had seemed more than 
surprised at his sister-in-law’s appearance, was most flat¬ 
tering in his compliments to her. Again, it was remarked 
that the qaccu-motbcr, fixing a long and thoaghtful gaze 
upon Buckingham, leaned towards Miulamc do Mottevillo 
as though to ask her, “ Do you not sec l»ow niucli ho re¬ 
sembles bis father ? ” and flnally it was remarked that 
Monsieur watched everybody, and seemed quite discon¬ 
tented. After the reception of the 2>rinces3 and ambassa¬ 
dors, Monsieur solicited the king’s jiermission to present 
to him as well as to Madame the persons helonging to 
their new household. 

“Are you aware, vicomte,” inquired tho Princo do 
Condo of rtaoul, “whether the household has been selected 
by a person oC taste,* and whether there aro any faces 
worth looking at ? ” 

“ I have not tho slightest idea, monseigneur,” replied 
Kaoul. 

“ You affect ignorance, surely.” 

“In what way, monseigneiir?” 

“You are a friend of De tiaielic, who is one of tho 
friends of the prince.” 

“That may be so, monseigneur; but tho matter having 
no interest whatever for me, T never questioned De 
Guiche on the subject; and De Ouicho on his part, never 
having been questioned, did not coramonicato any partic¬ 
ulars to me.” 

“ But Manicamp ? ” 

“ It is true I saw Manicamp at Havre, and during the 
journey here, but I was no more inquisitive with him 
than I had been towards De Oiiiclie. Besides, is it likely 
that Manicamp should know anything of such matters? 
for he is a person of only secondary importance.’* 

“ My dear vioomte, do you not know better than that? " 
said the prince; “why, it is these persons of secondary 
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importance who, on such occasions, havo all the influence; 
and the truth is, that nearly everything has been done 
through Manicamp’s presentations to De Guiche, and 
through De Guiche to Monsieur.” 

“I assure you, monseigneur, I was ignorant of that,” 
said Itaoul, “ and what your liighncss does mu the honor 
to impart is perfectly new to mo.” 

“ I wiU most readily believe you, although it seems in¬ 
credible ; besides we shall not have long to wait. See, 
the flying squadron is advauoing, as good Queen Cath¬ 
erine used tcj say. Ah! ah! what iiretty faces ! ” 

A bevy of young girls at this moment entered the 
scUon, conducted by Madame de Navailles, and to Mani- 
camp’s credit be it said, if indeed he had taken that part 
in their selection wlucli the Priiice do Coiid6 assigned 
him, it was a display calculated to dazzle those who, like 
the prince, could appreciate every character and style of 
beauty. A young, fair-complexioned girl, from twenty to 
one-and-twonty years of age, and whose large blue eyes 
flashed, as she opened them, in the most dazzling manner, 
walked at the head of the band and was the first presented. 

“ Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente,” said Madame de 
Navailles to Monsieur, who, as he saluted his wife, re¬ 
peated, “Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Cliarente.” 

“ Ah! ah I ” said the Prince de Coiid^ to Raoul, “ she is 
presentable enough.” 

“Yes,” said Itaoul, “but has she not a somewhat 

haughty style f ” 

“Bah! wo know these airs very well, vicomte; three 
months hence she will be tame enough. But look, there, 
indeed, is a pretty face.” 

“ Yes,” said Raoul, “ and one I am acquainted with.” 

“Mademoiselle Aure de Montalais,” said Madame de 
Navailles. The name and Christian name were carefully 

repeated by Monsieur. 
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** Great heavens! ’* exclaimed Raoul, fixing his bewil¬ 
dered gaze upon the entrance-doorway, 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the prince; “was it 
Mademoiselle Aure de Montalais who made you utter 
such a ‘Great heavens ’ ?” 

“ No, monseigneur, no,” replied Raoul, palo and trem¬ 
bling. 

“ Well, then, if it ho not Madeinoisollo Aure do Monta¬ 
lais, it is that pretty blo?itl(i wlio follows her. What 
beautiful eyes! She is rather thui, hut has fascinations 
without number.” 

“Mademoiselle do la Baume le Blanc de la Valli^re! ” 
said Madame de Navailles; and, as this name resounded 
through his whole being, a cloud seeniod to rise frotn his 
breast to his eyes, so that he neither saw nor heard any¬ 
thing more; and the prince, finding him nothing more 
than a mere echo which remained silent under his railler¬ 
ies, moved forward to inspect somewhat closer the beau¬ 
tiful girls whom his first glance had already particular¬ 
ized. 

“ Louise hero! Ixjuiso a maid of honor to Madame! ” 
murmured Raoul, and his eyes, which did not suffice to 
satisfy his reason, wandered from I^ouise to Montalais. 
The latter had already emancipated herself from her 
assumed timidity, which she only needed for the presen¬ 
tation and for her reverences. 

Mademoiselle de Montalais, from tho corner of the 
room to which she had retired, was looking with no 
slight confidence at tho dfiferent persons present; and, 
having discovered Raoul, she amused herself with the 
profound astonishment which her .own and her friend’s 
presence there caused tho unhappy lover. Her waggish 
and malicious look, which Raoul tried to avoid meeting, 
and which yet be sought inquiringly from time to time, 
placed him on the rack. As for Louise, whether from 
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natural timidity, or some other reason for which Raoul 
could not account, sho kept her eyes constantly cast 
down; intimidated, dazzled, and with impeded respira¬ 
tion, she withdrew herself as much as possible aside, un¬ 
affected even by the nudges Montalais gave her with her 
elbow. The whole scene was a perfect enigma for Raoul, 
the key to which he would have given anything to obtain. 
Rut no one was there who could assist him, not even 
Malicorne; who, a little uneasy at finding himself in the 
presence of so many persons of good birth, and not a 
little discouraged by Montalais’s bantering glances, had 
described a circle, and by degrees succeeded in getting a 
few paces from the prince, behind the group of maids of 
honor, and nearly within reach of Mademoiselle Anre’s 
voice, she being t liepliuict aroniKlwbiehlic, as iicv attend¬ 
ant satellite, seemed constrained to gravitate. As he 
recovered his self-possession, Raoul fancied he recognized 
voices on liis right hand that were familiar to him, and 
he perceived Do Wardcs, Do (tuiche, and the Chevalier 
de Lorraine, conversing together. It is true they were 
talking in tones so low, that tlie sound of their words 
could hardly be liuard in tiie vast a]>ai’tment. To speak 
in that manner from any particular place without bend¬ 
ing down, or tnrnmg round, or looking at the person with 
whom one may bo engaged in conversation, is a talent 
that cannot be immediately acquired by new comers. 
Long study is needed for such conversations, which, with¬ 
out a look, gcBiUl'O, nr movement of the head, seem like 
the conversation of a group of statues. In fact, in the 
king’s and the queen’s grand assemblies, while their 
majesties were speaking, and while every one present 
seemed to bo listening in the midst of the most profound 
silence, some of these noiseless conversations took place, 
in which adulation was not the prevailing feature. But 
Raoul was one among athors exceedingly clever in this 
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art, 80 much r matter nf etiquette, that from the move- 
ment of the lips, ho was often able to guess the sense of 
the words. 

“ Who is that Kontalais ? ” inquired Do Wartlcs, “ and 
that La Vallifire ? What country-town have wo had sent 
here ? ” 

« Montalais ? ” said the chevalier,—“ oh, I know her; 
she is a good sort of a girl, whom wo shall find amusing 
enough. La Valliftre is a charming girl, slightly lame.” 

“ Ah! bah! ” said Do Wardos. 

“Do not bo absurd, Do Wardes, there are soino very 
characteristio and ingenious Latin axioms about lame 
ladies.” 

“ Gentlemen, e6nfl®nie«,” said De Giiiehe, looking at 
Raoul with uneasiness, “bo a little careful, 1 entreat 
you.” 

But the uneasiness of the count, in appearance at least, 
was not needed, Raoul had preserved llio ftnnost mid 
most indifferent countenance, althougli he had not lost a 
word that passed. He seemed to keep an account of the 
insolence and license of the two speakers in orderto settle 
matters with them at the earliest opixirtmiity. 

De Wardes seemed to guess what was passing in his 
mind, and continued; 

“ Who are these young ladies’ lovers ? ” 

“Montalais’s lover?” said the chevalier. 

“Yes, Montalais first." 

“ You, I, or Do Guiche,—^jvhoevcr likes, in fact.” 

“And the other?” 

“Mademoiselle de la Vallifire? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Take care, gentlemen,” exclaimed Do Guiche, anxious 
to put a stop to De Wardes* reply; “tako^care, Madame 
is listening to us." 

Raoul thrust hU bond up to the wrist into his Juatau- 
TOL. II. —19 
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corps in great agitation. But the very malignity which 
be saw was excited against these poor girls made him 
take a serious resolution. “ Poor Louise,” bo thought, 
“ has come hero only with an honorable object in view, 
and under honorable protection j and I must learn what that 
object is which she has in view, and who it is tliat pro¬ 
tects her.” And following Malicorne’s maneuver, ha 
made his way toward the group of the maids of honor. 
The presentations were soon over. The king, who had 
done nothing but look at and admire Madame, shortly 
afterwards left the reception -Toom, accompanied by the 
two queens. The Chevalier de Lorraine resumed his place 
beside Monsieur, and, as he accompanied him, insinuated 
a few drops of the venom ho had collected during the 
last hour, while looking at some df the faces in the court, 
and suspecting that some of theii' hearts might be happy. 
A few of the persons present followed the king as he 
quitted the apartment; but such of the courtiers as as¬ 
sumed an iiidopendcnco of cliaracter, and professed a 
gallantry of disposition, began to approach the ladies of 
the court. The prince paid his compliments to Made- 
moiscllo do Tonnay-Charente, Buckingham devoted himself 
to Madame Chalais and Mademoiselle do Lafayette, whom 
Madame had already dlstingni.shed by her notice, and 
whom she liold in high regard. As for the Comte de 
Guiche, who had abandoned Monsieur as soon as he could 
approach Madame alone, he conversed, with great anima* 
tipn, with Madame de Valeniinois, and with Mesdemoi- 
selles de CrSquy and de CliiLtillon. 

Amid these varied political and amorous interests, Mal- 
icome was anxious to gain Montalais's attention; but the 
latter preferred talking with Raoul, even if it wore only 
to amuse herself with ins innumerable questions and his 
astonishment. Raoul had gone direct to Mademoiselle de 
la VollRrei, and had saluted her with the profouudeat re- 
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spect, at which Tjouise blushed, and could not say a word. 
Montalais, however, hurried to her assistance. 

“ Well, monsieur le vicomte, hero we are, you see.” 

“I do, indeed, see you,” said Tiaoul smiling, “.and it is 
exactly because you are liore that I wisli to ask for some 
explanation.” 

Malicorno approached the group with Ids most fascu 
nating smile. 

“ Go away, Malicorno; really you are exceedingly in¬ 
discreet.” At this remark Malicorno hit Ids lips and re¬ 
tired a few steps, without making any rt'idy. TIis smile, 
however, changed its expression, and from its former 
frankness, became mocking in its expression. 

“Yoii wished for an cxidanation, M. Haoul?” iiiquirod 
Montalais. 

“It is surely worth one, T think; Mademoiselle do la 
Vallifire a maid of honor to Mad.amo! ” 

“ Why should not she bo a maid of honor, as well as 
myself?” inquired Montalais'. 

“Pray, accept my compliments, young ladies,” said 
■Raoul, who fannied he tierce ivfd they were not disposed 
to answer him in a direct manner. 

“Your remark was not made iu a very complimentary 
manner, vicomte.” 

“ Mine ? ” 

“ Certainly; I appeal to Inniso.” 

*‘M. de Bragelonne probably thinks the position is 
above my condition,” said J^ouise, hesitatingly. 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Raoul, eagerly; “ you know 
very well that such is not my feeling; were you called 
upon to occupy a queen’s tbronst T should not bo sur¬ 
prised ; how much greater reason, then, such a iwsition 
as this? The only circumstance that amazes me is, that 
I should have learned it only to-day, and that by the 
merest accident.” 
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“ That is tnie,*^ replied MontalaU, with her usual giddi¬ 
ness ; “ you know nothing about it, and there is no reason 
you should. M. de ilragelonno had written several letters 
to you, but your mother was the only person who re¬ 
mained beliind at Blois, and it was necessary to prevent 
tliese letters falling into her hands; I intercepted them, 
and returned them to M. liaoul, so that he believed you 
were still at Blois while you were here in Paris, and had 
no idea whatever, indeed, how high you had risen in 
rank,” 

“ Did you not inform M. liaoul, as I begged you to do P ” 
Why should I ? to give liim an opportunity of making 
some of his severe remarks and moral rofleotions, and to 
undo what we had so much trouble in effecting? Cer¬ 
tainly not.” 

“Am I so very severe, then?” said Raoul, inquiringly. 

“ Besides,” said Montalais, “ it is suffleient to say that 
it suited mo. I was about setting off for Paris—you were 
away; Louise was weeping her eyes out; interpret that 
as you please; I begged a friend, a protector of mine, who 
had obtained the iippointmeiit for me, to solicit ono for 
Louise; the appointment arrived. Louise left in order to 
get her costume prepared; as I had my own ready, I re¬ 
mained behind; I received your letters, and returned 
them to you, adding a few words, promising you a sur¬ 
prise. Your surprise is before you, monsieur, and seems 
to be a fair one enough; you have nothing more to ask. 
Come, M. Malicorne, it is now. time to leave these young 
people together: they have many things to talk about; 
give me your hand; I trust that you appreciate the honor 
conferred upon you, M*. Malicorne,” 

“ Forgive me,” said Raoul, arresting the giddy prl, and 
giving to his voice an intonation, the gravity of which 
contrasted with that of Montalais ; “ forgive me, but may 
I inquire the name of the protector you speak of; for if 
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protection bo o^ctcndcd townnls you, Mndcmoiaello ]Vfon> 
taiiiis,— ^for which, indeed, bo many reasons exist,” addod 
Itaoul, boding, “ I do not see that the same reasons exist 
why Mademoiselle do la Vallidre should bo similarly 
oared for.” 

“ But, M. Raoul,” said Louise, innocently, there is no 
difference in the matter, and I do not see why I should 
hot tell it you myself; it Was M. Malloorno who obtained 
It for me.” 

Kooill remained for a moment almost stupefied, aukinf; 
himself If they wore trifling with him; he then turned 
round to interrogate Maliconic, but he bad been hurried 
aVray by Montalais, and was already at some distance 
from them. Madeimdselle de la Vallifiru attempted to 
follow her friend, but Raoul, with gentle authority, do- 
tained her. 

“ IjOUisc, one word, I beg.” 

'‘But, M. liaoul,” said Louise, blushing, "we are alone. 
Every one has left. They will become anxious, and 
will be looking for ds.” 

" Fear nothing,” said the young man, smiling, " we are 
neither of us of sufficient importance for our absence to he 
temarked,” 

** But I have my duty to perform, M. Haoul.” 

“Do not he alarmed, 1 am acquainted with these usages 
of the court; you will not ho on duty until to-morrow: a 
few minutes are at your disposal, which will enable you 
to give me the informatiea I am about to have the htmor 
to ask you ter.” 

* “ How serious you are, M. Raoul! ” said Louise. 

“Because the circumstances ore serious. Are you 
listening?” 

“lam listening: 1 would only lepeatf monsieur, that 
we are quite alone.” 

“You ore right,” said Raoul, and, offering her his hand. 
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he led the young girl into the gi-vllery adjoining the recep¬ 
tion-room, the windows of which looked out upon the 
courtyard. Every one hurried towards tho middle win¬ 
dow, which had a balcony outside, from which all the de¬ 
tails of the slow and formal preparations for departure 
could be seen. Raoul opened one of the side windows, 
and then, being alone with Louise, said to her: “ You 
know, Louise, that from my childhood I have regarded 
you as my sister, as one who has been the confidante of 
all my troubles, to whom I have intrusted all my hopes.” 

“ Yes, M. Raoul,” she answered softly; “ yes, M. Raoul, 
I know that,” 

“You used, on your side, to show the same friendship 
towards me, and had the same confidence in me; why 
have you not, on this occasion, been my friend—^whyhave 
you shown suspicion of me ? ” 

Mademoiselle de la Vallicro did not answer. “ I fondly 
thought you loved me,” said Raoul, whose voice became 
more and more agitated; “ I fondly thought you consented 
to all the {dans we liad, together, laid down for our own 
happiness, at tlie time when wo wandered up and down the 
walks of Cour-Cheverny, under the avenue of poplar trees 
leading to Rlois. You do not answer me, Louise. Is it 
possible,” he inquired, breathing with difficulty, “ that 
you no longer love me ?” 

“ I did not say so,” replied Louise, softly. 

“ Oh! tell me the truth, I implore you. All my hopes 
in life are centered in yon. I chose you for your .gentle 
and simple tastes. Do not suffer yourself to be dazafed, 
Louise, now that you are in the midst of a court whelfc 
all that is pure too soon’becomes corrupt—^where all that is 
young too soon grows old. Louise, close your ears, so as 
not to hear whiCt may be said; shut your eyes, so as not 
to see tho examples before you; shut your lips, that you 
may not inhale the corrupting influences about you. 
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Without falsehood or subterfuge, Louise, am I to believe 
■what Mademoiselle de Montalaia stated ? Louise, did you 
come to Paris because 1 was no longer at Hlois?” 

La Valli^re blushed and concealed her face in her 
hands, 

“Yes, it was so, then!” exclaimed Ilaoul, delightedly; 
“ that was, then, your reason for coming here. I love you 
as I never yet loved you. Thanks, Louise, for this devo¬ 
tion ; but measures must be taken to place you beyond 
all insult, to shield you from every lure. Louise, a maid 
of honor, in the court of a young ^u'incess in these days of 
free manners and inconstant affcctions~a maid of honor 
is placed as an object of attack without having any means 
of defence afforded hey; this state of things cannot con¬ 
tinue ; you must be married in order to be respected.” 

« Married?” 

“ Yes, here is my hand, Louise; will you place yours 
within it ? ” 

“ But your father?” 

“My father leaves me perfectly free.” 

«Yet- 

“I understand your scruples, Ixmiso; I will consult my 

father.” 

“ Reflect, M. Raoul; wait.” 

“Wait! it is impossible. Reflect, Louise, when j/ou 
are concerned, it would he iii.sulting,—give me your hand, 
dear Louise; I am my own master. My father will con- 
sent, I know; give me yoyr band, do not keep me waiting 
thus. One word in answer, one word only; if not, I shall 
begin to think that, in order to change you forever, noth¬ 
ing more was needed than a single step in the palace, a 
single breath of favor, a smile from the queen, a look 
ftum the king.” , 

Ilaoul had no sooner pronounced this latter word, thas 
Ia Valli^re became as pale as death, no doubt from feaj 
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at Beeinff the yoiiii" man excite hifnnclf. With a rnoTO* 
meiit ns rapid ns thought, she placed both her hands in 
tiiosc of llaoul, and then hod, without ndding n syllable; 
disapiJearing without casting a look behind her. Haoul 
felt his whole frame tremble at the contact of her hand j 
he received the compact as a solemn borgoiu wrung by 
affection from her chUd-like timidity. 


CnAFTEU XXXIV, 

TUB CONSENT OF AjUOS. 

Raottl quitted the Palais Royal full of ideas that admitted 
no delay in execution. lie mounted his horse in the court¬ 
yard, and followed the road to Jllois, wliile the marriage 
festivities of Monsieur and the princess of En gland were 
being celebrated with exceeding animation by the cour¬ 
tiers, but to the despair of Do Guieho and Buckingham. 
Raoul lost no time on the road, and in sixteen hours he 
arrived at Blois. As he traveled along, he marshaled his 
arguments in the most becoming manner. Fever also is 
an argument that cannot bo answered, and Raoul had an 
attack. Athos was in his study, making additions to 
memoirs, when Raoul entered, accompanied by Qrimaud.; 
Keen-sighted and penetrating,., n mere glance at his son 
told him that something extraordinary had befallen him. 

Yon seem to come on a matter of iraportane®,” said he 

to Raoul, after he had embraced him, pointing to a seat. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” replied the young man ; “ and I en¬ 
treat you to give me the same kind attmitlon ihett has never 
yet failed me.” 

** Speak, RaouL” 
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“ I present the ease to you, monsieur, free from all pref¬ 
ace, for that would Ik; uiuvortliy of you. Mademoiselle 
de la Valliiro is iu I’avis as one of M;idiime’s maids of 
honor. I have pondert'd deeply on the matter ; I lovo Made¬ 
moiselle de la Valliere above everything; and It is not 
proper to leave her in a position where lier reputation, her 
virtue even, may be assailed. It is luy wish, therefore, to 
marry her, monsieur, and I have come to solicit your con¬ 
sent to loy marriage.” 

While this communication was being made to him, Athos 
maintained the i>rofou3idcst siloiice and reserve. Iliwul, 
who had begun hia address with an assumption of self- 
possession, finished it by allowing a manifest emotion to 
escape him at every ’^ord. Athos fixed upon Bragelonno 
a searcliing look, overshadowed indeed by a slight sadnees. 

“ You have reflected well upon it ?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ T believe you are already acquainted with my views 
respecting this alliance ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied llaoul, in a low tone of voice; 
“but you added, that if I persisted- ” 

“You do persist thou?” 

Bragelonne stammered out an almost unintelligble 

assent. 

“Your passion,” continued Athos, tranquilly, “must in¬ 
deed be very great, since, notwithstanding my dislike to 
this union, you persi.st in wishing it.” 

Itaoul passed his trembling hand across his forehead to 
remove the perspiration that collected there, Athos looked 
at him, and hia heart was touched by pity. Ho rose and 
said,— 

“It is no matter. My own personal feelings are not to 
Iw taken into consideration since your§ are concerned; 
you need iny assistance; I am ready to give it. Tell me 
what you want” 
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“Tour kind indulgence, first of all, monsieur,” said 
Raoul, taking hold of his hand, 

“ You have mistaken my feelings, Raoul, I have more 
than mere indulgence for you in my lieart.” 

Raoul kissed as devotedly as a lover could have done 
the hand he held in his own. 

“ Come, come,” said Athos, “ I am quite ready ; what do 
you wish me to sign?” 

“ Nothing whatever, monsieur, only it would be very 
kind if you would take the trouble to write to the king, to 
whom I belong, and solicit his majesty’s permission for 
me to marry Mademoiselle de la Vallifire.” 

“ Well thought, Raoul! After, or rather before myself, 
you have a master to consult, that master being the king; 
it is loyal in you to submit yourself voluntarily to this 
double proof; I will grant your request without delay, 
Raoul.” 

The count approached the window, and, leaning out, 
called to Grimaud, who showed his head from an arbor 
covered with jasmine, which he was occupied in trim¬ 
ming. 

“ My horses, Grimaud,” continued the count, 

“ Why this order, monsieur ? ” inquired Raoul 

“ We shall set off in a few hours.” 

“Whither?” 

“ For Faria.” 

“Paris, monsieur?” 

“ Is not the king at Paris ?” " 

“Certainly,” 

“ Well, ought W0 not to go there?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said l^oul, almost alarmed by this 
kind condescension. “ I do not ask you to put yourself 
to such mconvenience, and a letter merely-” 

“ You mistake my position, Raoul; it is not respectful 
that a simple gentleman, such as I am, should write to 
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his sovereign. I wish to speak, I ought to speak, to the 
king, and I will do so. We will go together, Ilaoul.” 

“You overpower me with your kindness, monsieur.” 

“ How do you think his majesty is affected ? ” 

“ Towards me, monsieur ? ” 

“Yes." 

“ Excellently well disposed.” 

“ You knw) that to be so f ” continued the count. 

“ The king has himself told mo so." 

“ On what occasion ?” 

“ Upon the recommendation of M. d’Artagn.an, I believe, 
and on account of an affair in the Tlacc dc Grlive, when 1 
had the honor to draw my sword in the king’s service. I 
have reason to helievp that, vanity aiiart, 1 stand well 
with his majesty.” 

“ So much the better.” 

“ But I entreat you, monsieur,” pursued Ilaoal, “ not to 
maintain towards me your present grave and serious 
manner. Do not make me bitterly regret having listened 
to a feeling stronger than anything else.” 

“That is the second time you have said so, Raoul; it 
was quite unnecessary; you require my formal consent, 
and you have it. We need talk no more on the subject, 
therefore. Come and see my now plantations, Itaoul,” 

The young man knew very well, that, after the expres¬ 
sion of his father’s wish, no opportunity of discussion was 
left him. He bowed his head, and followed his father 
into the garden. Athos slowly pointed out to him the 
grafts, the cuttings, and the avenues he was planting. 
This perfect repose of manner disconcerted Raoul ex¬ 
tremely ; the affection with which his own heart was filled 
seemed so great that the whole world could hardly con¬ 
tain it. How, then, could his father’s hejyrt remain void, 
and closed to its influence? Bragelonne, therefore,ooh 
InctiDg all bis courage, suddenly exclaimed,— 
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“ It is impossible, monsieur, you can have any reason 
to reject Mculomoiselle de la Vallldre ? In Heaven’s name, 
she is so good) so gentle and pure, that your mind, so 
perfect in Its penetration, ought to appreciate her accord- 
mgly. Does any secret repugnance, or any hereditary 
dlsl^e, exist between you and her family?” 

“ Look, Raoul, at that beautiful lily of the valley,” said 
Athos; " obseiwe how the shade and the damp situation 
suit it, particularly the shadow which that sycamore-tree 
casts over it, so that the warmth, and not the blazing heat 
of the sun, filters through its leaves.” 

Raoul stopped, bit his Ups, and then, with the blood 
mantling in his face, he said, courageously,—One word 
of explanation, I beg, monsieur. You cannot forget that 
your son is a man.” 

“ In that case,” replied Athos, drawing himself up with 
Btenmess, “ prove to me that you are a man, for you do 
not show yourself a son. I begged you to wait the oppor¬ 
tunity of forming on illustrious alliance. I would have 
obtained a wife for you from the first ranks of the rich 
nobility. I wish you to be distinguished by the splendor 
Which glory and fortune confer, for nobility of descent 
you have already.” 

Monsieur,” exclaimed Raoul, carried away by a first 
impulse. “ I was reproached the other day for not know¬ 
ing who my mother was.” 

Athos turned pale; theO) knitting his brows like the 
greatest of all the heathen deities:—“ I am waiting to 
learn the reply you made)” he demandedi in an imperious 
manner. , 

“Forgive mel oh, forgive me ” murmured the young 
man, sinking at once from the lofty tone he had assumed. 

“Whatis yopx reply, monsieur?” inquire^the count, 
gtomping his feet upon the ground. 

“Monmeur, my sword was in my hand immediately, 
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my adversary plaoed hirnselt on gaard, I struck his sword 
over the palisade, and threw him after it.” 

“Why did you suffer him to live ?” 

“ The king has prohibited dueling, and, at that moment, 
I was an ambassador of the king.” 

“Very well,” said Athos, “ but all the greater reason I 
should see bis majesty.” 

“ What do you intend to ask him ?” 

“ Authority to draw my sword against the man who has 
inflicted this injury upon me.” 

“ If I did not act as I ought to have done, I beg you to 
forgive me.” 

“ Did I reproach you, Raoul ?” 

“ Still, the permission you aro going to ask from the 
king?” 

“ I will implore his majesty to sign your marriage-con¬ 
tract, but on one condition.” 

“Are conditions necessary with mo, monsieur? Com¬ 
mand, and you sliall he obeyed.” 

“ On one condition, I repeat,” continued Athos; “ that 
you tell me tho name of the man who sxmko of your mother 
in that way.” 

“ What need is there that you should know his name; 
the offense was directed against iiiyseif, and tho porinis- 
sion once -obtained, from his majesty, to revenge it la my 
affair,” 

“ Tell me his name, monsieur.” 

** I will not allow you to expose yourself,” 

« Do you take me for a Don Diego ? His name, I say.” 

“Ton insist upon it?” 

“1 demand it.” 

“ The Vioomte de Wardes." 

"Very well,” said Athos, tranquilly, “I know him. 
But our horses are ready, 1 see; and, instead of delaying 
our departure for a couple of hours, we will set off at once. 
Gome, monsieur.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV; 

MONSTBUE BBCOMES JBALOtJS OP TIIK JOtnO! OP BUCKUTGHAM* 

While the Comte de la Fdre was proceeding on his way 
to Paris, accompanied by Raoul, the Palais-Royal was the 
theater wherein a scene of what Moliiire would have called 
excellent comedy, was being performed. Four days had 
elapsed since his marriage, and Monsieur, having break¬ 
fasted very hurriedly, passed into his antechamber, frown¬ 
ing and out of temper. The repast had not been over- 
agreeable. Madame had had breakfast served in her own 
apartment, and Monsieur had breakfasted almost alone: 
the Chevalier de Lorraine and Manioamp were the,only 
persons present at the meal, whidi lasted three-quarters 
of an hour without a single syllable having been uttered. 
Manicamp, who was less intimate with his royal highness 
than the Chevalier de Lorraine, vainly endeavored to 
detect, from the expression of the prince’s face, what had 
made him so ill-humored. The Chevalier de Lorraine, 
who had no occasion to speculate about anything, inas- 
much as he knew all, ate his breakfast with that extraor¬ 
dinary appetite which the troubles of one’s friends but 
Btimulateg, and enjoyed at the same time both Monaieur’a 
ill-humor and the vexation of Manicamp. He seemed 
delighted, while he went on eating, to detain the prince, 
who was very impatient to move, still at table. Monsieur 
at times repented the ascendency which he hod permit¬ 
ted the Chevalier de Lorraine to acquire over him, and 
which exempted the latter from any observance of eti- 
<iuette towards him. Monsieur was now in one of thoaa 
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moods, but he dreaded as much as ho liked tho chevalier, 
and contented himself with nursing his anger without be¬ 
traying it. Every now and then Monsieur raised Ids eyes 
to the ceiling, then lowered them towards tlio slices of 
pdte which the chevalier was attacking, and finally, not 
caring to betray his resentment, he gesticulated in a man¬ 
ner which Harlequin might have envied. At last, how¬ 
ever, Monsieur could control himself no longer, and at 
the dessert, rising from the taidc in excessive wrath, as 
we have related, W left the Gievalicr de Lorraine to finish 
bis breakfast as he pleased. Seeing Monsieur rise from 
the table, Manicamp, napkin in bund, rose also. Monsieur 
ran rather than walked, towards the antechamber, where, 
noticing an usher in attendance, ho gave him some direc¬ 
tions in a low tone of*voice, q'htn, turning back again, 
but avoiding passing through the breakfast apartment, ho 
crossed several rooms, with the intention of seeking the 
queen-mother in her oratory, where she usually rcinaincd. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning. Anne of Aus¬ 
tria was engaged in writing as Monsieur entered. The 
queen-mother was extremely attached to her sou, for ho 
was handsome in person and amiable in dispfjsilion. ITo 
was, in fact, more affectionate, and it might be, more 
effeminate than the king. lie pleased his mother by those 
trifling sympathizing attentions all women are glad to 
receive. Anne of Austria, who would have been rejoiced 
to have had a daughter, almost found in this, her favorite 
son, the attentions, solicitude, and playful manners of a 
child of twelve years of age. All the time he passed with 
bis mother he employed in admiring her arms, in giving 
his opinion upon her cosmetics, and receipts for com¬ 
pounding essences, in which she was very particular: 
and then, too, he kissed herhand.s and cheeks in the most 
childlike and endearing manner, and hrfd always some 
sweetmeats to offer her, or some new style of dress to 
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recommend. Anno of Austria loved the king, or rather 
the regal power in her eldest son; Louis XIV. repre¬ 
sented legitimacy by right divine. With the king, her 
character was that of the queeii-mother, with Philip she 
was simply the mother. The latter knew that, of all 
places of refuge, a mother's heart is the most compas¬ 
sionate and surest. When quite a child, he always fled 
there for retuge when he and bis brother quarreled, often, 
after having struck him, which constituted the crime of 
high treason on his part, after certain engagements with 
hands and nails, in which the king and Ills rebellious 
subject hululged in their night-dresses respecting the 
right to a disputed bed, having their servant Laporte as 
umpire,—Philip, conqueror, but terrified at victory, used 
to flee to his mother to obtain reinforcements from her, or 
at least the assurance of forgiveness, which Louis XIV, 
granted with difficulty, and after an interval. Anne, from 
this habit of peaceable intervention, succeeded in arrang¬ 
ing the disputes of her sons, and in sharing, at the same 
time, all their secrets. The king, somewhat jealous of 
that maternal solicitude which was bestowed particularly 
upon his brother, felt disposed to show towards Anne of 
Austria more submission and. attachment than his char¬ 
acter really dictated. Anne of Austria had adopted thia 
line of conduct especially towards the young queen. In 
this manner she ruled with almost despotic sway over 
the royal household, and she w^ already preparing her 
batteries to govern with the same absolute authority the 
household of her second son. Aune experienced almost 
a feeling of pride whenever she saw any one enter her 
apartment with woe-begone looks, pale cheeks, or red eyes, 
gathering from appearances that assistance was required 
either by the weakest or the most rebellious. She was writ¬ 
ing, we have said, when Monsieur entered her oratory, not 
with red eyes or pale cheeks, but restless, out of temper. 
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and annoyed. With an absent air ho kiasod his motlior’a 
hands, and sat hlmsclE down before rcadving her pcniiia- 
sioii to do so. Considering the striut niles of etif^uette 
establislied at the court of Anno of Austria, tliU forgelr- 
fulness of customary civilities was a sign of jirtioctiupa- 
tion, ospQoially on l*hUii)’s part, who, of his own accord, 
observed a respect towards her of ii somtswliiit exaggerated 
character. IT, tliercforo, ho so iiotorimisly failed lu this 
regard, there nrust be a serious ciiu.se for it. 

“ What is the matter, Philip?” inquired Anno of Aus¬ 
tria, turning towards licr son. 

“A good many things,” murmured tlic prince, in u dole¬ 
ful tone of voice. 

“ You look like a man wlio lias a great deal to <lo,” said 
the queen, laying dowit her pen. I'liilip fi'<)wnod, but tlid 
not reply. “ Among tho various subjects winch occupy 
your mind,” said Anne of Austria, “ there must surely bo 
one that absorbs it more than otlicrs.*’ 

“ One indee<i has occupied me more than any other.” 

“Well, what is it ? I am listening.” 

Philip opened his mouth .as if to express all llie troubles 
his mind was filled with, and which be scesmed to Iju wait¬ 
ing only for an opportunity of declaring. Hut ho sud¬ 
denly became silent, and a sigh alone expressed all that 
bis heart was overflowing witli. 

“ Come, Philip, show a little firmness," said the queen- 
mother. “When one has to complain of anything, it is 
generally an individual wiio is the cause of it. Am I not 
right?” 

“ I do not say no, madame.” 

“Whom do you wish to speak about? Come, take 
courage." 

“ In fact, madame, what I might possibly have to say 
must be kept a profound secret; for when^ lady ijs in the 
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“ Ah! you are speaking of Madame, then ? ” inquired 
the queen-mother, with a feeling of the liveliest cu¬ 
riosity. 

“Yes” 

“Well, then, if you wish to speak of Madame, do not 
hesitate to do so. I am your mother, and she is no more 
than a stranger to me. Yet, as she is my daughter-in-law, 
rest assured I shall bo interested, even were it for your 
o^vn sake alone, in hearing all you may have to say about 
her.” 

“Pray tell me, madamc, in your turn, whether you 
have not remarked something?” 

“ Something! Philip ? Your words almost frighten me, 
from their want of meaning. What do you mean hy 
BomethingV” • 

“ Madame is pretty, certainly.” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“Yet not altogether beautiful.” 

“No, but as she grows older, she will probably become 
strikingly beautiful. You must have remarked the 
change which a few years have alrea<.ly made in her. Her 
beauty will improve more and more ; she is now only six¬ 
teen years of age. At fifteen I was, myself, very tliin; 
but even as she is at present, Madame is very pretty,” 

“ And consequently others have remarked it.” 
“Undoubtedly, for a woman of ordinary rank is noticed 
—and with still greater reason a princess.” 

“ She has been well brought up, I suppose?” 

“ Madame Henriette, her merther, is a woman somewhat 
cold in manner, slightly pretentious, but full of noble 
thoughts. The princess’s education may have been n^- 
lected, but her principles, I believe, are good. Such at 
least was the opinion I formed of her when she resided in 
France ; but she afterwards returned to Fn gland, and I 
am ignorant what may have occurred there,” 
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“What do you mean ?” 

“ Simply that tliore aro somo heads naturally giddy, 
which are easily turned hy prosperity.” 

“ That is the Tcry wonl, niadame. I think the princess 
rather giddy.” 

“ We must not exaggerjite, Philip; she is clever and 
witty, and has a certain amount of cofpictry very natural 
in a young woinaii; but this defect in persons of high rank 
and position, is a great advantagti at a court. A princess 
who is tinged with coquetry, usually forms a brilliant 
court around lier; her smile stimnlutes luxriry, arouses 
wit, and even courage; the nobles, too, light Iwtler for 
a prince whose wife is hcaulihil.” 

“Thank you extremely, madamo,” said Philip, with 
some temper; “ you reiilly iiavc drawn some very alarm¬ 
ing pictures for me.” 

“In what respect?” asked the queen, with pretended 
simplicity. 

“You know, madame,” said Pliilip,dolefully, “whether 
I had or had not a very great dislike to getting married.” 

“ Now, indeed, you alarm me. You have somo serious 
cause of complaint against Jfadame.” 

“ I do not precisely say it is serious.” 

“In that case, then, tlirow aside your doleful looks. If 
you show yourself to others in your present state, people 
will take you for a very unhappy husband.” 

“ The fact is,” replied Philip, “ I am not altogether 
satisfled as a husband, and 1 shall not be sorry if others 
know it.” 

“For shame, Philip.” 

“ Well, then, madame, I will tell you frankly that I do 
not understand the life I am required to lead.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“My wife does not seem to belong to me; she is always 
leaving me for some reason or another. In the mornings 
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there are viaits, correspontleneeiij and toilettes; in the 
eveninf^Sj ballri and eonoL^rts ” 

‘‘You iiro jealous, I'liilip.’' 

“I! J Tea von forliid. Let others act the part of a 
jealous husband, not L liut I annoyed" 

“ All these thiii^E^s you reproach your wife with are per¬ 
fectly innocent, and, so lon^ as ynii have nothing of 

greater impnrUince- Yet, listen; without heing very 

blamablc, a woniau can excite a gotnl deal of uneasinet^Sp 
Oerhun visiUn'S nniy be received, certain preferences 
shown, which exiiose young women to remark, and which 
are enough to drive out of their senses, even those hus¬ 
bands who arc least disposed to be jealous," 

“Ah! now we coming to the real point at last, and 
not without soim^ dilUciilly, You sjieak of frequt^nt visits, 
and certain preferences—vt;ry good; for the last hour we 
have been heating about the bush, and at last you have 
bimchcd the true ipiestunn” 

“ This is more serious than I thought. It is possible, 
then, that HUulaine can have given you grounds for these 
complaints agaiost her':'” 

“ J^reeisoly so " 

“Wliat, your wife, married ohly four days ago, prefers 
some other person to yourself! Take care, Philip, you ex¬ 
aggerate your grievances ; in wishing to luovocvcrytlnng, 
you prove nothing 

The prince, bewihlered by his mother’s serious manner, 
wished U> reply, but be could qnly sLamnier out some un¬ 
intelligible wordSp 

*'You draw back, then?" said j^Vnne of Austria, “I 
prefer that, as it is <aa acknowledgment of your inis- 
take.” 

‘‘No!" exclaimed Philip, “I do not draw back, and 1 
will prove all I asserted. I si>oko of preference and of 
visits, did I notf Wed, listen*” 
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Anno of AnsLria jmipariifl liorsolf lo liston, with Uiiit 
love of f^issip wliioli tlio host wmnan liviii.t; and tin: bust 
mother,wui’u she a (puam even, always inn! in being luixecl 
up with the petty s<pisthides of a hoiisc'ltold. 

“ Well,” said Philip, “tell Jiie one thing.” 

“What is tliat?” 

“ Why docs my wife retain an Eiiglisli court about her ? ” 
said Philip, as he crossed his arms and lookeil his mother 
steadily in the face, as if he were eonviiieed that she could 
not answer the que.stion. 

Fur a very simple reason,” reluriuid Anne f>f Austria( 
“because the English arc lier countrymen, hecanse tliey 
have expended large snms in order to aeeonipaiiy her to 
EYance, and because it would ho hardly polite—not]>olitio 
certainly—to dismiss abru]>tly those members of the 
English nobility who have not siii'uiik from any devotion 
or from any s:icrifiee.” 

“ A wonderful sacrillue indeed,” returned I’hilip, “ to 
desert a M^retched country to come to a beautiful one, 
where a greater effect can be produced for a crtnvii than 
can be procured elsewhere for four I ExLniordimo y devo¬ 
tion, really, to travel a Inmdred leagues in coiii]miiy with 
a woman one is in love witliV” 

“In love, Philip! think what you are saying. Who is 
in love with JVfadame ? ” 

“ The Duke of Buckingham.' I'erliaps you will defend 
him, too f ” 

Anne of Austria blushed and smiled at the same time, 

■ 

The name of the Duke of Buckingham recalled certain 
recollections of a very tender and melancholy nature. 
“The Duke of BuokinghamP” sliomurmured. 

“ Yes j one of those arm-chair soldiers-” 

“The Buckinghams are loyal and brave^” said Anne of 
Austria, courageously. 

o This is too bad j my own mother takes the part of my 
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wife’s lovef against me ” exclaimed Philip, incensed to 
such an extent that his weak organization was affected 
almost to tears. 

“ PIilHp, niy son,” exclaimed Anno of Austria, “ such 
an expression is unwortliy of you. Your wife has no 
lover; iind, had she one, it would not ha the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. The members of that family, I repeat, are loyal 
and discreet, and the rights of hospitfility are sure to he 
respected by them.” 

« Tlio Duke of Ihickiugliam is an Englishman, madiime,” 
said Philip, “and may I ask if the linglish so very religi¬ 
ously respect what belongs to princes of France?” 

Anne blushed a sc(iOiid time, and turned aside under the 
pretext of taking her pen from l^cr desk again, but in 
reality to conceal her confusion from her son. “ Keally, 
Philip,” she said, “you seem to discover expressions 
for the purpose of embarrassing me, and your anger 
blinds you whilo it alarms me ; rcllect a little.” 

“There is no need for rcilection, madome. I can see 
with my own eyes.” 

“Well, and what do you see?” 

“That Buckingham never quits ray wife. lie pre¬ 
sumes to make presents to her, and she ventures to accept 
tliem. \ csterdiiy she was talking about sachets n la vio- 
lette; well, our hYencli perfumers, you know very well, 
madaine, for you have over and over again asked for it 
without succcss—our French perfumers, I say, have never 
been able to procure this scents The duke, however, wore 
about him a sachet d la violette^ and 1 am sure that the 
one my wife has came from him.” 

“ Indeed, monsieur,’* said Anne of Austria, “ you build 
your pyramids on needle points; be careful. What harm, 
I ask you, can .there be in a man giving to his country¬ 
woman a receipt for a new essence ? ” These strange ideas, 
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I protest, painfally reciiU yonr father to mo; he 'who so 
frequently and so unjustly made me suffer.’* 

“The Duke of Buckingham’s father was probably more 
reserved and more respectful than his son,” said Philip, 
thoughtlessly, not perceiving how deeply he had'wounded 
his mother’s feelings. The queen turned pale, and pressed 
her clenched hands upon her bosom; but, recovering 
herself immediately, she said, “ You came here with some 
intention or another, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly.” 

"What was it?” 

“ I came, madame, intending to complain energetically, 
and to inform you that I will not submit to such behav¬ 
ior from the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ What do you in tend to do, then ? " 

“ I shall complaiu to the king.” 

“And what do you expect the king to reply?” 

“ Very well, then,” said Monsieur, with an expression of 
stem determination on his countenance, which offered a 
singular contrast to its usual gentleness. “Very well. I 
will right myself! ” 

“ What do you call righting yourself? ” inquired Anno 
of Austria, in alann. 

“ I will have the Duke of Buckingham quit the x>riitcess, 
1 will have him quit France, and 1 will see tliat my wishes 
are intimated to him.” 

“ You will intimate nothing of the kind, Philip,” said 
the queen, “ for if you act in that manner, and violate 
hospitality to that extent, 1 will invoke the severity of the 
king against you.” 

“Do you threaten me, madame?” exclaimed Philip, 
almost in tears; “do you threaten me in the midst of my 
oomplaints F ” 

“ 1 do not threaten you; I do but place an obstacle in 
the path of your hasty anger. I maintain, that, to a^lopt 
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towatdft the Duke of niickinghain, or any other English¬ 
man, any rigorous nwsjsnrc—to take even A discoiirtcons 
stcsji towards Jiini, would he to plunge France and Eng¬ 
land into the most disastrous disagreement, (’an it he 
possible that a prince of the blood, the brother of the king 
of Friuice, docs not know how to hide an injury, even did. 
it exist in reality, where political necessity requires it?” 
Philip made a movement. 1 Jesides,” continued the queen, 

the injury is neither true nor possible, and it is merely a 
matter of silly jealousy.” 

“ Madame, I know what I know.” 

“Whatever you may know, I can only advise you to be 
patient.” 

“ I am not patient hy dispositinn, raadame.” 

The queen rose, full of severity, and with an icy cere¬ 
monious manner. “ Explain what you really require, mon¬ 
sieur,” she said. 

“I do not require anything, madaine; I simply express 
what I desire. If Uic Duke of 1 Juckingham docs not, of his 
Own accord, discontinue his visits to my apartments I shall 
forhid him entrance,” 

“That is a point you will refer to the king,” said Anne 
of Austria, her heart swelling as she spoke^ and her voice 
tremhling with cinotlon. 

“ Hut, inaclame,” exclaimed Philip, striking hia hands 
together, “act as my mother and not as the queen, since 
1 speak to you as a sou; it is simply a matter of a few 
minutes’ conversation between the dnke and myself.” 

“ It is that very conversation I forbid,” said the queen, 
Tcsuming her authority, “because it is naworthy of 
you.” . 

“Be it bo; I will not appear in the matter, but 1 sliall 
intimate my will to Madame.” 

“ Oh! ” said the qileen-mother, with a melancholy aris¬ 
ing from reflection, “ never tyrauuue over a wife —nemt 
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liehave too ha\igMUy or imperiously towards your own. 
A woman, unwillinj'ly convitmerl is unconvinced.” 

“ What is to l)C done, then ? —I will consult my friends 
about it.” 

“ Yes, your doiiblo-dcalmg advisers, yotir Chevalier do 
Lorraine—^your De Wardca. Intrust the conduct of this 
affair to me. You wisii the Duke of Buckingham to leave, 
do you not?” 

“As soon as possible, madame.” 

“ Send the duke to ino, then; smile upon your wife, 
behave to her, to the king, to every one, as Usual. But 
follow no advice but mine. Alas! I too well know what 
any household comes to, that is troubled by advisers.” 

“You shall be obeyed, madame.” 

“ And you will be satisfied at the result. 13cud the duke 
to me.” 

“ That will not be difficult.” 

“Where do you suppose him to bo? ” 

“At my wife’s door, whose lev%e lie is probably await* 

ing.” 

“ Very well,” said Anne of Austria, calmly. “ Bo good 
enough to tell the duke, that I shall bo charmed if ho will 
pay me a visit.” 

- Philip kissed his mother’s baud, and started off to find 
the Duke of Buckingham. 


CHATTER XXXVL 

FOnUTRlt I • 

Thb Duke of Buckingham, obedient^ to the ^ueen- 
mother’s invitation, presented himself in her apaitments 
half an hour after the departure of the Due d’Orlfiabs. 
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‘When his name was announced by the gentleman-usher 
in attendance, the queen, who was sitting with her elbow 
resting on a table, and her head buried in her hands, rose, 
and Riiiilingly received the graceful and respectful saluta- 
tion wiiieh the duke addressed to lier. Anne of Austria 
was still beautiful. It is well known that at her then 
BOinewliat advanced age, her long auburn hair, perfectly 
formed hands, and bright ruby lips, were still the admira¬ 
tion of all who saw her. On the prc'sent occasion, aban¬ 
doned entirely to a remendn’ance which evoked all the 
past in her lieart, she looked almost as beautiful as in the 
days of her youtli, when her palace was open to the visits 
of the Buko of lluckinghain’s father, then a young and 
impassioned Tuaii, as widl as an unfortunate prince, who 
lived for lier alone, and died witli lier name upon his lips. 
Anne of Austria fixed upon Buckingham a look so tender 
in its expression, that it denoted, not alone the indulgence 
of maternal afTection, but a gentleness of expi'ession like 
the coquetry of a woman who loves. 

“ Your majesty,” said Buckingham, respectfully, « de¬ 
sired to speak to me,” 

“ Yes, duke,” said tlie queen, in English; “will you be 
good enough to sit down?” 

Tlie favor whicli Anne of Austria thus extended to tlie 
young man, and tlie welcome sound of the language of a 
country from which the duke hiid liccn estranged since 
hU stay in Franco, deeply affected him. Ho immediately 
conjectured that the queen had a request to make of him. 
After having abandoned the few first moments to the ir¬ 
repressible emotions he experienced, the queen resumed 
the smiling air with whkjh slie had received him. “ What 
do you think of France?” she said, in French. 

“ It is a lovely country, raadame,” replied the duke. 

“ Had you ever seen it heforo?” 

“ Once only, utadame.” 
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“But, like a.li tnie Kii"lishmon, you prefer Eufflaml?” 

“ I prefer iiiy own iniLive land t<.> France,” replied tlio 
duke; “but if your majesty wei’e to ask me which of the 
two cities, Lfmdoii or I’siris, I slmuld prefer as a residence, 
I should he forced to answci’, Baris.” 

Anne of Austria observed the ardent ma7mei' with 
whicli these words had been pronounced. “ I am told, my 
lord, you have rich jMisscssions in your own rountiy, and 
that you live in a splendid and time-honored i);diu'-e.” 

“ It was my father’s residence,” rcpiietl Buckingham, 
casting down ins eyes. 

“Those are indeed great lulvaniages and t^ouvettirs^,” 
replied the queen, alhiiling, in spile of hei'-self, to recol¬ 
lections from which it is impossible vtjluntarily to detach 
one’s self. 

“In fact,” said the duke, yielding to the melancholy 
influence of this opening conversation, “ sensiLive i)ersons 
live as much in the i>ast or tlie future, as in the present.” 

“That is very true,” said the qnocji, in alow tone of 
voice. “ It follows, then, my lord,” she added, “ that you, 
who are a man of feeling, will soon quit Franeo in order 
to shut yourself up with y(jur wealth and your relies of 
the past.” 

Buckingham raised his head and said, “I think not, 
madame.” 

“What do you mean't'” 

“On the contrary, I think of leaving England in order 
to take up my residence in France.” 

It was now Anno of Austria's turn to exhibit surprise. 
“ Wliy ? ” she said. “ j.Vre you not in favor with the new 
king ? ” 

“Perfectly so, madame, for bis majesty’s kindness to 
me is unbounded.” 

“ It cannot,” said the queen, “ he heeau'se your fortune 
has dimini shed, for it is said to be enormous.” 
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“My income, mafltimc, hna never luitiii ao largo.” 

“ There is Romo secret cause, then V ” 

“ No, madiimc,” said lluckingliam, eagerly, “ there is 
nothing secret in my reason for tliia (ietcrinination. I 
prefer residence in F’rance; I like a court so distin¬ 
guished by its refinement and courtesy; I like the amuse¬ 
ments, somewliat serious in their nature, which are not 
the amusements of my own country, and which are met 
with in France.” 

Anne of Austria smiled shrewdly. “ Amusements of a 
serious nature?” she said. “Has your grace well re¬ 
flected on their seriousness?” Tlio duke hesitated. 
“ There is no amusement so serious,” continued the queen, 
“ Eis to prevent a man of your rank-” 

“ Your majesty seems to insist gieatly on that point,” 
interrupted tlie duke. 

“Do you think so, my lord?” 

“ If you will forgive mo for saying so, it is the second 
time you have vaunted tlie attractions ftf Kngland at tlio 
expense of the delight which all experience who live in 
France.” 

Anne of Austria approached the young man, and plac¬ 
ing her beautiful hand upon liis shoulder, which trembled 
bt the touch, said, “ ilelievo me, monsieur, nothing can 
equal a residence in one’s own native country. 1 have 
very frequently had occasion to regret Spain. I have 
lived long, my lord, very long for a woman, and I confess 
to you, that not a year has passed I have not regretted 
Spain.” 

“Not one year, madame?” said the young duke, 
coldly. “ Not one of those years when you reigned Queen 
o£ Beauty—as you still are, indeed?” 

“A truce to flattery, duke, for I am old enough to be 
your mother.” ' She emphasized these latter words in a 
manner, and with a gentleness, which penetrated Back.> 
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ingham’s heart. “Yes,’* she saiil, “ I am old enougli to 
bo your mother; and for thia reason, I will give you a 
word of advice.” 

« That advice boing that I should return to London ? ” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Tho duko clasped his hands with a terrified gesture, 
which coultl not fail of its effect niKin tho queen, already 
disposed to softer feelings by tho tenderness of lier own 
recollections. “ It most bo so,” added the queen. 

“What!” he again exclaimed, “am I seriously told 
that T must leave,—that I must exilo myself,—^that I am 
to flee at once?” 

“ Exile yourself, did you say ? One would fancy Franco 
was your native country.” 

“ Madame, the country of those who love is the country 
of those whom they love.” 

“Not another word, my lord; you forget whom you 
are addressing.” 

Buckingham threw himself on Ills knees. “Madame, 
you are tho source of intelligence, of goodness, and of 
compassion; you aro tho first pf3rsou in this kingdoiu, 
not only by your rank, but tho first person in the world 
on account of your angelic attributes. I have said noth¬ 
ing, madamo. Have I, iiidfod, said anything you should 
answer with such a cruel remark ? What have I betrayed ? ” 

“ You have betrayed yourself,” said the queen, in a low 
tone of voice. 

“ I have said nothing,~*-T know nothing." 

“You forget you have spoken and thought in tho prea- 
enoe of a woman; and besides- 

“ Besides,” said tho duko, “ no oho knows you aro listen¬ 
ing to me.” 

“On the contrary, it is known; you hare all tho defects 

and all tho qualities of youth." 
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X have beon betrayed or denounced, then ? 

“By whom V” 

“ Jiy those wlm, at ITiivre, had, with infernal perspica- 
city, read my lieart like an open hook.” 

“ I do not know whom you mean.” 

“ M. de Bni^elonne, for instance ” 

“ I know the name without beinfj acquainted with the 
|>erson to whom it belon^js* M. de IJragelonne liiis Siiid 
noUiing*” 

“ Who can it be, thou ? If any one, inadame, had had 
the boldness to notice in me that which 1 do not myself 
wish to belioUl-” 

“ Wliat would you do, tlnke?” 

“There arc seenits which kill those who discover them.” 

“JIc, then, who has d isee >vercd‘your secret, madman 
that you arc, still lives : and, what is more, you v/ill not 
slay him, for he is armed on all sides,—he is a liusband, 
a jealouH man,—ho is tlit^ sorond gentleman in France, — 
he IS my son, the Due d’Orlcaiis.” 

The duke turned pale as death, “ You are very cruel, 
madamc,” he said. 

“ You see, lluckingham,” said Aniie of Austria, siuHy, 
“Imw yfju pass from one extreme to another, and fight 
with shadows, when it wouhl seem so easy to remain at 
peace w'ith yourself.” 

If Ave light, madaine, Ave die on tlie field of battle,” 
replied the young man, gently, abandoning himself to 
the most gloomy df'prcssion.” 

Anne ran towards him and took him by the hand. 
“ Villiers,” she said, in Englisli, with a vehemence of tone 
Avliich nothing could resist, “ what is it you ask ? Do you 
ask a imother to sacritice licr son; a queen to consent to 
the dishonor of her house ? Child that you ai e, do not 
dream of it. V/hat! in ortler to spare your tears am I to 
commit these crimes ? Villieis! you speak of the dead; 
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the dead, at least, were full of respect and suhmission; 
they resigned themselves to an order of exile; they carried 
their despair away with them in their hearts, like a 
priceless possession, because tho despair was caused by 
the woman they loved, and because death, thus deceptive, 
was like a gift or a favor conferred upon them,” 
Buckingham rose, his features distorted, and his hands 
pressed against his heart. “ You are right, madamc, ” 
he said, “ but those of wliom you speak had received 
their order of exile from tho lips of the one whom they 
loved; they were not driven away; tliey were entreated 
to leave, and were not Imighed at.” 

“No,” murmured Anne of Austria, “they were not 
forgotten. But who says you are driven away, or that 
you are exiled? Wlx) says that your devotion will not 
be remembered ? I do not speak on any one’s behalf but 
my own, when I tell y<m to leave. Bo me this kindness— 
grant me tliis favor; let me, for this also, be indebted to 
one of your name.” 

“It is for your sake, ih(in, madainof’’ 

“ For mine alone.” 

“No one whom I shall leave behind me will venture to 
mock,—no prince even who sliall say, ‘ I required it.’ ” 
“Listen to me, duke,” and hereupon tlie digiiitied 
features of tlio queen a,s.suiiicd a solemn expre.s»ion, 
“1 swear to you that no one eommaiid.s in Uiis matter 
but myself. I swear to you that, not only shall no one 
either hiugh or boast in any way, but no one even shall 
fail ill the respect duo to your rank. Holy ut>on me, 
duke, as I rely upon you.” 

“You do not explain younself, madame; iny heart is 

full of bitterness, .and! am in utter despair; no consolation, 
however gentle and affectionate, can afford me relief.” 

“Do you remember your mother, duke?” replied thd 
queen, with a winuiug smile. 
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M Very slightly, miulamo; yet I remember how she used 
to cover me with her caresses and her tears whenever I 
wept” 

“ Villiers,” murmured the queen, passing her arm round 
the young man’s neck, “ look upon me as your mother, 
and believe that no one shall ever make my son weep,” 

“I thank you, madame,” said the young man, ad'eoted 
and almost suffocated by his emotion; “ I feel there is 
indeed still room in my heart for a gentler and nobler 
sentiment than love.” 

The queen-mother looked at him and pressed his hand. 
“ Go,” she said. 

'‘When must I leave? Command me.” 

“At any time that may suit you, my lord,” resumed 
the queen; “ you will choose your .^wn day of departure. 
Instead, however, of setting off to-day, as you would 
doubtless wish to do, or to-morrow, as others may have 
expected, leave the day after to-morrow, in the evening; 
but announce to-day that it is your wish to leave.” 

“My wish?” murmured the young duke. 

“ Yes, duke,” 

“And shall I never return to France?” 

Anne of Austria reflected for a moment, seemingly 
absorbed in sad and serious thought. “ It would be a 
consolation for me,” sho saiti, “ if you were to return on 
the day when I shall bo carried to my final resting-place 
at Saint-Denis beside the king, my husband.” 

“ JIadnme, you are goodness itself ; the tide of prosperity 
is setting in on you; your cup brims over with liappiness, 
and many long years are yet before you.” 

“ In that ease you will not come for somo time, then,” 
said the queen, endeavoring to smile. 

“ I shall not return,” said Buckingham, “ young as I am. 
Death does nob reckon by years; it Is impartial; some 
die young, some reach old age.” 
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“I will not harbor any sorrowful ideas, duke. Ijet mo 
comfort you; return in two years. I perceive from your 
face that the very idea which saddens you so much now, 
will have disappeared before six months have pa.ssed, and 
will be not only dead but forgotten in the period of ab- 
sence I have assigned you.” 

“ I think you judged me better a little while ago, ma- 
dame,” replied the yoimg man, “ when you said th.at time 
is powerless j^ainst members of the family of Bucking¬ 
ham.” 

“ Silence,” said the queen, kissing the duke xipon the 
forehead with an affection she could not restrain. “ flo, 
go; spare me and forget yourself no longer. I am the 
queen; you are the subject of the king of England; King 
Charles awaits your return. Adieu, Villiers,—farewell.” 

Forever! ” replied the young man, and he fled, endeav¬ 
oring to master his emotion. 

Anne leaned her head upon her hands, and then looking 
at herself in the glass, murmured, “ It has been truly said, 
that a woman who has truly loved is always young, and 
that the bloom of twenty years ever lies concealed in some 
secret cloister of the heart.” 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 

KIMO nOTJtS XTT. DOES SOT.TITrNK irADEMOISEI.T.E DE lA TAL- 
LISBB EITHBB BlCn ByOUOIl OB PKETTT E^OUfUI FOB A 
OENTLEUAS OV THE BANE QT THE VICOMTE UB HRAGE- 
tONBB. 

Raoitl and the Comte de la FAre reached Paris the even¬ 
ing of the same day on which Buckingham had held the 
conversation with the queen-mother. The count hod 

TOI. II.—il 
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scarcely arrived, when, through Raoul, he solicited an 
audience of tlie king. Ilis majesty had passed a portion 
of the morning in looking over, with madame and the 
ladies of the court, various goods of I^yona manufacture, of 
wiiiehhcliadinadehis sister-in-law a present. Acourt din¬ 
ner had succeeded, then cards, and afterwards, according to 
his usual custom, the king, leaving the card-tables at eight 
o’clock, jiiisscd into his cabinet in order to work with M. 
Colbert and M. Fouquct. Raoul entered the antechamber 
at the very moment the two ministers quitted it, and the 
king, perceiving him through the half-closed door, said, 
“ Wliat do you want, M. de liragelonne ?" 

The young man approached: “ An audience, sire,” he 
replied, “ for the Comte do la Fere, who had just arrived 
from Blois, and is most anxious to have an interview with 
your majesty.” 

“ I have an hour to spare between cards and supper,” 
said the king. “ Is the Comte do la Fesro at hand?” 

“He is below, and awaits your majesty’s permission.” 

“ Let him come up at once,” said the king, and five 
minutes afterwards Atlios entered the presence of Louis 
XIV. He was received by the king with that gracious 
kindness of manner wliich Louis, with a tact beyond his 
years, reserved for the purpose of gaming those who were 
not to bo conquered by ordinary favors. Let me hope, 
comte,” said the king, “ that you have come to ask me for 
Bometliing.” 

“ I will not conceal from your majesty,” replied the 
comte, “ that I am indeed come'for that purpose.” 

“ That is well,” said the king, joyously. 

“ It is not for myself, sire.” 

“ So much the worse; but, at least, I will do for your 
ftroUge wliat you refuse to permit me to do for you.” 

“ Your majesty encourages me. 1 have come to speak 
tm behalf of the Vicumte dc Bragclonne.” 
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ia tho same as if you spoke on your own behalf, 
comte ” 

“Not altogether so, sire* I am desirous of obtaining 
from your majesty that which I cannot ask for myself. 
The vicorate thinks of marrying.” 

“ He is still very young; but that does not matter. He 
is an eminently distinguished man: I will choose a wife 
for him ” 

“ He has already chosen one, sire, and only awaits your 
consent.” 

“ It is only a question, then, of signing tho marriago 
contract ?” Atlios bowed. “ Has ho chosen a wife whose 
fortune and position accord with your own anticipa^ 
tions.” 

* 

Athos hesitated for a moment. “ His affianced wife is 
of good birth, but has no fortune.” 

“ That is a misfortune we can remedy.” 

“You overwhelm me with gratitude, sire; but your 
majesty will permit me to offer a remark.” 

“Do so, comte.” 

** Your majesty seems to intimate an intention of giving 
a marriage-portion to this young lady." 

“Certainly.” 

“ I should regret, sire, if tho step I have taken towards 
your majesty should he attended by this result.” 

“ No false delicacy, comte; what is the bride’s name?” 

“ Mademoiselle La Baume le Blanc do la Vallifire ” said 
Athos, coldly. 

“I seem to know that name,” said the king, as if reflect¬ 
ing; “there was a Marquis de la Valli^re.” 

“Yes, sire, it is his daughter.” * 

“ But ho died, and his widow married again M. do Rt. 
Kemy, I think, steward of the dowager mime’s house¬ 
hold.” 

“ Your Majesty is correctly informed.” 
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** More thiui that^ the young lady has lately become one 
of the princess’s maids of honor.” 

*‘Your majesty is better acquainted with hex history 
than I am.” 

The king again reflected, and glancing at the comto’a 
anxious countenance, said; “The young lady does not 
seem to me to bo very pretty, comte.” 

“ I am not quite sure,” replied Athos. 

have seen her, but she hardly struck me a.s being 
so” 

“ She seems to be a good and modest girl, but has little 
beauty, sire.” 

“Beautiful fair hair, however.” 

“ I think BO.” 

“ And her blue eyes are tolerably good.” 

“Yes, sire,” 

“With regard to beauty, then, the match is hut an 
ordinary one. Now for the money side of the question.” 

“ Fifteen to twenty thousand francs dowry at the very 
outside, sire; the lovers are disinterested enough; for 
myself, I oaro little for money.” 

“ For superfluity, you mean; but a needful amount is of 
importance. With fifteen thousand francs, without landed 
property, a woman cannot live at court. We will make 
up the dcficionoy; I will do it for Do Bragelonne.” The 
king again remarked the coldness with which Athos ro- 
oelved the remark. ^ 

“Let us pass from the question of money to that of 
rank,” said Louis XIY.; “ thd daughter of the Marquis 
de la Yallidre, that is well enough; but there Is that ex¬ 
cellent St. Heniy, who somewhat damages the credit of the 
family; and you, comte, are rather particular, 1 believe, 
about your own family.” 

“ Sire, I no longer hold to anything but my devotion to 
your majesty.” 
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The king again paused. A moment, comte. You have 
surpi'ised me in no little degree from the beginning of yont 
conversation. You came to ask me to authnrizo a mar¬ 
riage, and you seem greatly disturbed in having to make 
the request. Nay, pardon me, comte, but I am rarely de- 
ceived, young as I am; for while with some {jersons I place 
my friendship at the disposal of my understanding, with 
others I call my distrust to my aid, by which my discern¬ 
ment is increased. I repeat, that yon do not prefer your 
request as though you wished it suocess.” 

“Well, sire, that is true.” 

«I do not understand you, then j refuse.” 

“ Nay, sire; I love Do Bragelonne with my whole heart; 
he is smitten with Mademoiselle do la VaIlI(^rc,ho wcaveil 
dreams of blisa for the future; I am not one who is willing 
to destroy the illusions of youth This marriage is objec¬ 
tionable to me, hut I implore your majesty to consent to 
it forthwith, and thus make Itaoul haiipy.” 

“Tell me, comte, is she in love with him?” 

“ If your majesty requires mo to speak candidly, I do 
not believe in Mademoiselle de la Vallidre’s affection; the 
delight at being at court, the honor of being in tho servieo 
of Madame, counteract in her head whatever affection sho 
may happen to have in her heart; it is a marriage similar 
to many others which already exist at court; but De Brage- 
lonne ^^hes it, and so let it be.” 

« And yet you do not resemble those easy-tempered 

fathers who volunteer as stepping-stones for their chil¬ 
dren,*' said the king. 

“lam determined enough against the viciously disposed, 
but not so against men of upright character. Itaoul ia 
suffering; ho is in great distress of mind; his disposition, 
taaturally light and cheerful, has beicome gloomy and 
melancholy. I do not wish to deprive your majesty of 
the aervicea he maybe able to reader.” 
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" I understsund you,” said the king ; “ and what is more, 
I understand your heart, too, comte.” 

“ There is no occasion, therefore,” replied the comte, 
“ to tell your majesty that my object is to make these 
children, or rather Raoul, happy.” 

“ And I, too, as much as yourself, comte, wish to secure 
M. de Bragelonne’s happiness.” 

“ I only await your majesty’s signature. Raoul will 
have tlie honor of presenting himself before your majesty 
to receive your consent.” 

“ You are mistaken, comte,” said the king, firmly; “ I 
have just said that I desire to secure M. de Bragelonnc’s 
happiness, and from the present moment, therefore, I op¬ 
pose his marriage.” 

“ But, sire,” exclaimed Athos, “ J^our majesty has prom¬ 
ised!” 

“ Kot so, comte, I did not promise you, for it is opposed 
to my own views.” 

“ 1 appreciate your majesty’s considerate and generous 
intentions in my behalf; hut I take the liberty of recall¬ 
ing to you tluit I undertook to approach you as an ambas¬ 
sador.” 

An ambassador, comte, frequently asks, but does not 
always obtain what he asks.’* 

“ But, sire, it will be such a blow for De Bragelonne.” 

My hand shall deal the blow; I will speak to the 
Yicomte.” 

“ Love, sir, ia overwhelming in its might.” 

** Love can be resisted, comte.' 1 myself can assure you 
of that,*’ 

“ When one has the, soul of a king,—^your own, for uif 
S tance, sire.” 

Do not make yourself uneasy on the subject I have 
certain views 'for De Bragelonne. I do not say that he 
shall not marry Mademoiselle de la ValliAre, but 1 do not 
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wish him to m.'u-ry so yonng; I do not wish him to marry 
her imtil she has ocijuired a fortune; and lie, on his side, 
no less deserves favor, such as I wish to confer upon him. 
In a word, comte, I wish them to wait.” 

“ Yet once more, sire.” 

“ Comte, you told mo you came to request a favor,” 

“ Assuredly, sire.” 

** Grant mo one, then, instead; let us speak no longer 
upon this matter. It is probable tliat, before long, war 
may he declared. I require men about me who are un¬ 
fettered. I should hesitate to send under fire a married 
man, or a father of a family. I should hesitate also, on 
Do Bragelonne’s account, to endow with a fortune, with¬ 
out some sound reason for it, a young girl, a perfect 
stranger ; sucli an act* would sow jealousy amongst my 
nobility.” Athos bowed, and remained silent. 

“Is that all you wished to ask me?” added Louis XIV. 

“Absolutely all, sire; and I take my leave of your 
majesty. Is it, however, necessary that I should inform 
Raoul?” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble and annoyance. Tell the 
Vicomte that at my fct'cc to-morrow morning I will speak 
to him. 1 shall expect you tliia evening, comte, to join 
my card-table.” 

“ I am in traveling-costume, sire.” 

“ A day will come, I hope, when you will leave me no 
more. Before long, comte, the monarchy will be estab¬ 
lished in such a manner as to enable me to oflfer a worthy 
hospitality to men of your merit.” 

“ Provided, sire, a monarch reigns grandly in the hearts 
of his subjects, the palace he inhabits matters little, since 
he is worshipped in a temple.” With these words Athos 
left the cabinet, and found Be Bragelonne^ Who was 
awaiting bim anxiously. * 

“ Well, monsieur?” said the young man. 
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“ The hing, Raoul, is \^ell intentioned towards us both; 
not, perhaps, in the sense you suppose, but he is kind, and 
generously disposed to our house.” 

“ You have bad nows to communicate to me, monsieur,” 
said the young man, turning very pale. 

“The king will liimself inform you to-morrow morning 
that it is not bad nows.” 

“The king has not signed, however?” 

“Tile king wishes himself to settle the terms of the 
contract, and he desires to make it so grand that he 
requires time for consideration. Throw the blame rather 
on your own impatience, than on the king’s good feeling 
towards you.” 

Raoul, in utter consternation, on account of his knowl¬ 
edge of the count’s frankness as well as his diplomacy, 
remained plunged in dull and gloomy stupor. 

“Will you not go with me to my lodgings?” said 
Athos. 

“ I beg your pardon, monsieur; I will follow you,” he 
stammered out, following Athos down the staircase. 

“Since I am here,” said Athos, suddenly, “cannotI see 
M. d’Artagnan! ” 

*' Shall I show you his apartments ? ” said De Bragelonne. 

“ Do BO,” 

“They are on the opposite staircase.” 

They altered their course, but on reaching the landing 
of the grand staircase, Raoul perceived a servant in the 
Comte de Guiche’s livery, who ran towards him as soon 
as he heard his voice. 

“ What is it ? ” said Raoul. 

“ This note, monsieur. My master heard cl your return 
and wrote to you without delay; I have been looking for 
you for the last half-hour.” 

Raoul approached Athos as he unsealed the letter, say* 
ing, “ With yoxir pennission, monsieur.” 
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■* Certamly.” 

“ Dear Raoul," wrote the Comte de Guiche, “ I have an 
affair in hand which requires immediate attention; I 
Know you have returned; come to me as soon as pos> 
siblc.” 

Hardly had he finished reading it, when a servant in the 
livery of the Duke of Buckingham, turning out of the 
gallery, recognized Raoul, and approached him respect¬ 
fully, saying, “ Prom his grace, monsieur.” 

“ Well, Raoul, as 1 see you arc already as busy os a 
general of an army, I shall leave you, and will ^d M. 
d'Artagnan myself.” 

“ You will excuse me, I trust,” said Raoul. 

Yes, yes, I excuse you; adieu, Raoul; you will find 
me at my apartments until to-morrow; during Um day I 
may set out for Blois, unless I have orders to the contrary." 

“I shall present my respects to you to-morrow, 
monsieur.” 

As soon as Athos had left, Raoul opened Buckingham’s 
letter. 

“Monsieur de Bragelonne,” it ran, “You are, of all the 
Frenchmen I have known, the one with whom I am most 
pleased; 1 am about to put your friendship to the proof. 
I have received a certain message, written in very good 
French. As 1 am an Englishman, I am afraid of not 
comprehending it very clearly. The letter has a good 
name attached to it, and that is all I can tell 3mu. Will 
yon be good enough to come and aee me; for I am told 
you have arrived from Riois. 

“ Your devoted 

ViLLTEBs, Iluke of Buckingham.” 

**1 am going now to see your master," said Raoul to Be 
Guiche’s servant as he dismissed him; ’land I shall be 
with the Duke of Buckingham in an hour," he added, 
diamiHHing with these words the duke’s messenger. 
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CHAPTER xxxvni. 

SWOnD-TnUtTBTS IN TUB TV^ATEfi. 

Raoul, on betaking himself to Do Guiche, found him 
conversing with De Wardes andManicamp. I>e Wai-des, 
Biiice the aifair of the barricade, had treated Raoul as a 
stranger; they behaved os if they were not acquainted. 
As Kaoul entered, De Guiehe walked up to him; and 
Raoul, as he grasped his friend’s hand, glanced rapidly at 
hii two companioua, hoping to be able to read on their 
faces what was passing in their minds, De Wardes was 
cold and impenetrable i Manlcamp seemed absorbed in the 
contemplation of some trimming to bis dress, De Guiehe 
led Kaoul to an adjoining cabinet, and made him sit down, 
Baying, “How well you look! ” 

“That is singular,” replied Raoul, “for I am far from 
being in good spirits,” 

“ It is your case, then, Raoul, as it is my own,—our love 
affairs do not progress 

“ So much tlie better, count, as far as you are concerned; 
the worst news would be good news.” 

“ In that case do not distress yourself, for, not only am 
I very unhappy, but, wbat is more, 1 see others about me 
who are happy*” 

«Really, I do not understand you,” replied Raoul; 

“ explain yourself.” 

“ You will Boon learn. I have tried, but in vain, toover* 
oome the feeling you saw dawn in me, increase and take 
entire possession of me. I have summoned all your 
advice and my own Btreugth to my aid* I have well 
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(Weighed the unfortunate affair in which I have embarked; 
I have sounded its deptlis; that it is an abyss, I am aware, 
but it matters little, for I shiill pursue my own course.” 

“This is madness, De Guiche! you cannot advance 
another step without risking your own ruin to-day, 
perhaps your life to-morrow.” 

“ Whatever may happen, I have done with roflcctiona: 
listen.” 

“And you hope to succeed; you believo tliat Madame 
will love you ? ” 

“ Kaoul, I believe nothing; I hope, because hope exists 
in man and never abandons him till death,” 

“But, admitting that you obtain tlie happiness you 
covet, even then, you are more certiiinly lost titan if you 
had failed in obtaining it.” 

“ I beseech you, Raoul, n(tt to interrupt me any more; 
you could never convince me, f(jr I tell you beforehand, I 
do not wish to be convinced ; I have gone so far I cannot 
recede; I have suffered so much, death itself would be a 
boon. I no longer love to madness, Tbioul, I am being 
engulfed by a whirlpool of jealousy.” 

Raoul struck his hands together with an expression 
xesembliug anger. “ W'ell? ” said he. 

“ Well or ill, matters little. This is what I claim from 
you, my friend, my almost brother. Buring tho last throe 
days Madame has been living in a perfect intoxication of 
gayety. On the first day, I dared not look at her; I 
hated her for not being as unhappy as myself. The next 
day I could notbear heraout of my sight; and she, Raoul 
—at least I thought I remarked it—she looked at me, if 
not with, pity, at least with gentleness. But between her 
looks and mine, a shadow intervened : another’s smile 
invited hers. Beside her horse another’s always gallops, 
which is not mine; in her ear another’s •caressing voice, 
not mine, unceasingly vibrates. Raoul, for three days 
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past my brain baa been on fire; flame, not blood, couraes 
through my veins. That shadow must be driven away, 
that smile must be quenched; that voice must be silenced. 
You wish Monsieur’s death,” exolalined Haoul, 

Ko, no, I am not jealous of the husband j I am jealous 
of the lover.” 

“ Of the lover f ” said Raoul. 

“ Have you not observed it, you who were formerly ao 
keen-sighted?” 

“ Are you jealous of the Duke of lluckingham?” 

“To the very death. ” 

“Again jealous?” 

“This time the affair will be easy to arrange between 
us; 1 have taken the initiative, and have sent him a letter,” 

“It was you, then, who wrote to him?” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ I know it, because he told me so. Look at this; ” and 
ho handed De Guicho the letter he had received nearly at 
the same moment as his own. De Guiche read it eagerly, 
and said, “ He is a brave man, and more than t^t, a 
gallant man.” 

“ Most certainly the duke is a gallant man; I need not 
ask if you wrote to him in a similar style.” 

“ He will show you my letter when you call on him on 
my behalf.” 

“ Hut that is almost out of the question.” 

“What is?” 

“ That I shall call on him for that purjiose.” 

“Why so?” 

“The duke consults me as yoti do.” 

“ I suppose you AviU give me the preference! lAsten to 
me, Raoul, I wish you to tell his grace—^it is a very 
simple matter—that to-day, to-monow, the followingday, 
or any other day be may choose^ 1 will meet him at 
Vinoeamee.” 
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« Reaect, De Guiche.” 

“ I thought I told you I have reBected." 

** The duke is a stranger hero; he is on a mission which 

renders his person inviolable.Vincennes is close to 

the Bastile 

« The consequences concern me.” 

“ But the motive for this meeting ? What motive do 
you wish mo to assign ? ” 

” Be perfectly easy on that score, ho will not ask any. 
The duke must bo as sick of me as I am of him. I im¬ 
plore you, therefore, seek the duke, and if it i.i necessary 
to entreat him to accept ray offer, I will do so.” 

“ That is useless. The duke has already informed me 
that he wishes to speak to mo. The duke is now play¬ 
ing cards with the kii^. Let us both go there. I will 
draw him aside in the gallery; you will remain aloof. 
Two words will be sufBcient.” 

That is well arranged. I will take De Wardes to keep 
me in countenance.” 

“Why not Manioamp? De Wardes can join ua at any 
time; we can leave him here.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“He knows nothing?” 

“ Positively nothing. You continue still on on unfriend¬ 
ly footing, then? ” 

“ Has he not told you anything ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“I do not like the man, and, as I neoer liked him, the 
result is, that I am on no worse terms with him to-day 
than I was yesterday.” 

“Letua go, then.” 

The four descended the stairs. De Guiohe’s carriage was 
waiting at the door, and took them to the Falals-Roysl. 
As they were ^ing along, Kaoul was engaged in deyislng 
his scheme of actum. The sole depositary of two secrets. 
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he did not despair of concluding some arrangement be¬ 
tween the two parties. He knew the influence he exercised 
over Buckingham, and the ascendency he had acquired 
over De Guiche, and affairs did not look utterly hopeless. 
On their arrival in the gallery, dazzUng with the blaze of 
light, where the most beautiful and illustrious women of 
the court moved to and fro, like stars in their own atmos¬ 
phere, Uaoul could not prevent himself for a moment for¬ 
getting Be Guiche in order to seek out Louise, who, amidst 
her companions, like a dove completely fascinated, gazed 
long and fixedly upon tho royal circle, which glittered 
with jewels and gold. All its members were standing, 
the king alone being seated, Raoul perceived Bucking¬ 
ham, who was standing a few paces from Monsieur, in a 
group of French and English, who were admiring his aris¬ 
tocratic carriage and tho incomparable magnificence of 
hia costume. Some of tho older courtiers remembered 
having seen his father, but their recollections were not 
prejudicial to the son, 

Buckingham wns conversing with Fouquet, who was 
talking with him aloud about Lollo-lslo, “ I cannot speak 
to him at present,^’ said Raoul. 

‘‘Wait, then, and choose your opportunity, but finish 

everything sx>ecdily. I am on thorns.” 

See, our deliverer approaches,” said Raoul, perceiving 
D’Artagnan, who, magnificently dressed in his new uni- 
f<^rm of captain of the musketeers, had just made his 
entry in the gallery; and he advanced towards D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ The Comto de la Fere has been looking for you, cheva¬ 
lier,” said Raoul. 

Yes,” replied B’Artagnan, I have just left him ” 

“I thought you would havo passed a portion of tha 
evening together.” 

« We have arranged to meet agaux,” 
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Ab lie answered Haoul, hU absent looks wero directed 
on all sides, as if seeking some one in the crowd or looking 
for something in the room. Suddenly his gaze became 
fixed, like that of an eagle on its prey. linonl followed 
the direction of Ms glance, and noticed that Do Guiche 
and D’Artagnan saluted each other, hut he could not dis¬ 
tinguish at whom the captain’s inquiring and haughty 
glance was aimed. 

“Chevalier,” said Raoul, “there is no one hero but 
yourself who can render me a service.” 

“ What is it, my dear vicomte ? ” 

“ It is simply to go and interrupt the Duko of Buck¬ 
ingham, to whom I wish to say two words, and, as the 
duke is conversing with M. Fouqnet, you understand that 
it would not do for me‘to throw myself into the middle of 
the conversation.” 

“ Ah, ah, is M. Fouqnet there ? ” inquired D’Artagnau. 

“Do you not see him?” 

“Yes, now I do. But do you think I have a greater 
right than you have ? ” 

“ You are a more important personage.” 

“ Yes, you’re right; I am captain of tlio musketeers; I 
have had the post promised me so long, and liavc enjoyed 
it for so brief a period, that I am always forgetting my 
dignity.” 

“ You will do mo this service, will you not?’* 

“ M. Fouquet—^tho deuce! ” 

“ Are you not on good terms with him?” 

“ It is rather ho who ifiay not be on good terms with 
me; however, since it must be done some day or an^ 
other-. 

“ Stay; I think he is looking at you; or is it likely 

that it might be- 

“ No, no; don’t deceive yourself, it is indeed me for 
whom this honor is intended.” 
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“The opportunity is a good one, tlien.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“ Pray go,” 

“ Weil, I will,” 

De Guicho had not removed his eyes from Raoul, who 
mado a sign to him that all was arranged. B’Artagnan 
walked straight up to the group, and civilly saluted M. 
Fouquet as well as the others, 

“ Good evening, M. d’Artagnan; we were speaking of 
Belle-Isle,” said Fouquet, with that usage of society, and 
that perfect knowledge of tho language of looks, which 
require half a lifetime thoroughly to acquire, and which 
some persons, notwithstanding all their study, never 
attain. 

“ Of Belle-Isle-en-Mer! Ah! ” said B’ATtagnau. “ It 
belongs to you, I believe, M. Fouquet?” 

“ M. Fouquet has just told me that he had presented it 
to the king,” said Buckingham. 

“ Do you know Belle-Isle, chevalier ? ” inquired Fou¬ 
quet. 

“ I have only heen there onooreplied D’Artagnan, 
with readiness and good-humor. 

“ Did you remain there long?” 

“ Scarcely a day.” 

“ Did you see much of it while you were there ? ” 

“ All that could he seen in a day.” 

“ A great deal can be seen with observation as keen as 
yours,” said Fouquet; at which D’Artagnan bowed. 

During this R^ul made a sign to Buckingham. “ M. 
Fouquet,” said Buckingham, “ I leave the captain with 
you, he is more learned than I am in bastions, scarps, 
and counter-scarps, and 1 will join one of my friends, who 
has just beckoned me.” Saying this, Buckingham dis¬ 
engaged himself from the group, and advanced towards 
Raoul, stopping for a moment at the table where the 
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quoen-mother, tlie young queen, and the king wore jilay- 
Ing together. 

“ Now, Raoul,” said De Guiche, “ there he is j bo firm 
and quick.” 

Buckingham, having made some complimentary re¬ 
mark to Madame, continued his way towards liaoul, who 
advanced to meet him, while I)e (Juiche remained in hia 
place, though he followed him with his eyes, liio ma¬ 
neuver was so arranged that the young men met in an open 
space which was left vacant, between the grou]) of players 
and the gallery, where they walked, stopping now and 
then for the purpose of sayuig a few words to some of 
the graver courtiers who were walking there. At tlio 
moment when the two lines wore about to unite, they 
were broken by a third. It was ilonsienr who atlvauced 
toward the Duke of Tiuekinghani. Monsieur had. bis most 
engaging smile on his red and perfumed lips. 

“ My dear duke,” said he, wiUi thu most alfeetionate 
politeness j “is it really true what I have just been 
told?” 

Buckingham turned round; he had not noticed Mon¬ 
sieur approach, but had merely heard his voice, lie 
started in spite of his command over himself, and a slight 
pallor overspread his face. “ iilon seigneur,” he asked, 
“ what has been told you that surprises you so much?” 

“That which throws me into despair, and will, in truth, 
be a real cause of mourning for the whole court.” 

“ Your higlmcss is very kind, for I perceive that you 
allude to my departure.”* 

“ Precisely.” 

Guiche had overheard the conversation from whore he 
was standing, and started in his turn. “ Ills departure,” 
he murmured. “ "Wliat does he say?” 

Philip continued with the same graclf/us air, “ I can 
easily conceive, monsieur, why the king of Great Britain 
VOL, ir, — 22 
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recalls yfni; wo all know that King Charles IT., who ap¬ 
preciates true gentlemen, cannot dispense with you. 
lh.it it cannot be siH)posed we can let you go without 
great regret; and I beg you to receive the expression of 
my own.” 

“ Dolieve me, monseigneur,” said the duke, “ that if I 
quit the court of France- 

“ IJecuuse you are recalled; but, if you suppose the ex¬ 
pression of my own wish on the subject might possibly 
iiave any influence with the king, I will gladly volunteer 
to entreat his majesty (Innb's II. to leave you with us a 
little while longer.” 

“ I am overwhelmed, inoiiseigneur, by so raucli kind¬ 
ness,” replied lUiclcingham; “ hut I have received positive 
coinmuiids. My residence in Friiiwic was limitiid; I have 
prolonged it at the risk of disj(leasing ray gracimis sov¬ 
ereign. It is only this very day that I recollected 1 
ought to have set off four days ago.” 

“ Indeed,” said Monsieur, 

“ Yes; but,” added Ihickinghara, raising his voice in 
such a manner that the princess tiould bear him,—“ but 
1 resemble that dweller in the East, who turned mad, and 
remained so for several days, owing to a delightful dream 
that he had had, but who one day awoke, if not com¬ 
pletely ctired, in some respects rational at least. The 
court of France has its intoxicating properties, which are 
not unlike this dream, my lord; but Jit last 1 wake and 
leave it. I shall be nnahlo, therefore, to prolong my 
residence, as your higliness has- so kindly inyiied me to 
do.” 

“ When do yon leave ? ” inquired Philip, with an ex¬ 
pression full of intcicst. 

“'I’o-inorrow. moo seigneur. My ea Triages ha\e been 
ready for three days.” 

The Due d'Oeluaus made a movement of the head. 
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which seemed to signify, “ Since yon are determined, 
duke, there is nothing to he Bawl.” Ituckingham relurnod 
the gesture, concealing under a smile a contraction of his 
heart; and then Sloiisieur moved away in the same direc¬ 
tion hy which he had approadicd. At tlio .same moment, 
however, De Guiclie advanced from tlio oi)posito direction. 
Raoul frared tliat the impatient young man might pos¬ 
sibly make llio proposition hi nisi'If, and liurricd forward 
before him. 

“No, no, Raou], all is useless now,” said Gnielic, hold¬ 
ing both bi-< baiifls ttnvard Ibo diikc, and leading lilm 
behind a colnmn. “ h'orgive me, duke, for what I wrote 
to you, T wa.s mad; give me liaek iny letter.” 

“It is true,” said the duke, “you cannot owe mo a 
grudge any Iniiger moV,” 

“ Forgive me, duke; my friendship, my lasting friend¬ 
ship is yours.” 

“ There is certainly no reason why you slionld bear mo 
any ill-will from the moment I leave her never to see her 
again.” 

Raoul heard these w'ortls, and eoinpreliendiiig that his 
presence was now useless betwec'ii the two yonilg men, 
who had now only friendly words to exchange, withdrew 
a few paces; a movement which brought him closer to 
T)e Wardcs, who was conversing Avith the Chevalier de 
Tiorraine respecting the departure of Ruekingham. “A 
strategic retreat,” sfihl AVardcs. 

“Why so?” 

“ Rccanso the dear dnko saves a sAvnrd tlirnst hy it.” 
.At which reply hoth laughed. 

Raoul, hidignaiit. Inrnid ruiiiijl fiowtdii'ily, fliishrd 
AAith aiigei' lii.-i li[i cm Inn; Hitli Tin* i'licv- 

alierdc Lorraine turned on Ids heel, but iJe VV^ardes re¬ 
mained and waited. * 

“ You will not break yourself of the habit,” said Raoul 
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bia visitoEB with all the courtesy he was capable of ; he pre¬ 
served hia unmoved and unconcerned look. All the per¬ 
sons present were men of distinction, occupying posts of 
honor and credit at the court. After he had npologixed to 
each of them for any inconvenience he might have put 
them to, he turned towards De Wardes, who, in spite of 
his customary self-command, could not prevent his face 
betraying some surprise mingled with not a little uneasi¬ 
ness. 

“Now, monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, “ since we are no 
longer within tlie iirecinots of the king’s paliice, mid 
since we can speak out without failing in respect to pro¬ 
priety, I will inform you why I have taken the liberty to 
request you to visit me here, and why I liave invited these 
gentlemen to be present at the same time. My friend, the 
Comte de la Ftirc has acquainted me with the injurious 
reports you are spreading about myself. You have stated 
that you regard me as your mortal enemy, because I was, 
so you affirm, that of your father.” 

“ Perfectly true, monsieur, I have said so,” replied De 
Wardes, whose pallid face became slightly tinged with 
color. 

“ You accuse me, therefore, of a crime, or a fault, or of 
some mean and cowardly act. Have the goodness to 
State your charge against me in precise terms.” 

“ In the presence of witnesses ? ” 

“ Most certainly in the pre.sence of witnesses; and you 
see 1 liave selected them as being esporienced in affairs 
of honor.” 

“ You do not appreciate my delicacy, monsieur. I have 
accused you, it is true $ but I have kept the nature of the 
accusation a perfect secret. I entered into no details; 
but have rested satisfied by expressing my hatred in tire 
presence of tliose on whom a duty was almost imposed 
to acquidnt you with it. You have not taken the dis- 
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creetncss I have shown into consideration, altlioiigli you 
were interested in reniitining silent. I cun hardly recog¬ 
nize your liLihitual prudence in that, li. d’Artagrian.” 

D’Artagnan, who was ([uietly biting the corner of liis 
mustache, said, “ I have already had the honor to iieg you 
to state the particulars of the grievances you say you have 
against me.’* 

“Aloud?** 

“ Certainly, aloud.’* 

“ In that case, I will speak.’* 

“ Speak, monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, itowiiig; “ wc are 
all listening to you.” 

“Well, monsieur, it is not a question of a personal in¬ 
jury towards myself, but one towards my fatlier.” 

“That you have already stated.” 

“Yes; but there are certain subjects wiileh are only 
approached with hesitation.” 

“If that hesitation, in yonr case, really does e.\ist, 1 
entreat you to overcome it.” 

“Even if it refer to a disgraceful action?” 

“ Yes i in every and any case.” 

Those who were present at tliis scene liad, at first, lof)ked 
at each other with a good deal of uneasiness. They were 
reassured, however, when they saw that D’Artiigiian nianU 
fested no emotion whatever. 

De Wardes still maintained the same unbroken silence. 
“Speak, monsieur,” said the musketeer; “youseeyouaro 
keeping us waiting.” 

“ Listen, then:—My father loved a lady of noble birtli, 
and this lady loved my father.” D’Artagnan and Athos 
^changed looks. De Wardes continued; “M. d’Arta- 
gnan found some letters which indicated a rendezvous, sub¬ 
stituted himself, under disguise, for the person who was 
expected, and took advantage of the darkness.” 

H That is perfectly true,” said D’Aitagiiau. 
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A slight murmur was heard from those present, “ Yes, 
I was guilty of that dishonorable action. You should 
have added, monsieur, since you are so impartial, that, at 
the period when the circumstance whicli you have jn^t 
related, happened, I was not one-and-twenty years of 
age,” 

“ Such an action is not the less shameful on that ao- 
count,” said De Wardea ; “and it is quite suiAcient for a 
gentleman to have attained the age of reason, to avoid 
committing an act of indelicacy,” 

A renewed murmur was heard, but this time of aston¬ 
ishment, and almost of doubt, 

“ It was a most shameful deception, I admit,” said D^Ar- 
tagnan, “and I have not waited for M, de Wardes* re¬ 
proaches to reproacli myself for it,' and very bitterly, too. 
Age has, however, made mo more reasonable, and, above 
all, more upright; and this injury has been atoned for by 
a long and lasting regret. But I appeal to you, gentle- 
men; this affair took jdace in IG 26 , at a period, happily 
for yourselves, known to you by tradition only, at a period 
when love w:is not over scrupulous, when consciences did 
not distill, as in the present day, poison and bitterness. 
We were young soldiers, always fighting, or being at¬ 
tacked, our s^vords always in our hands, or at least 
ready to bo drawn from their sheaths. Death then al¬ 
ways stared us in the face, war hardened ns, and the car¬ 
dinal pressed us sorely- I have repented of it, and more 
than that—I still repent it, M- de Wardes-” 

“I can well understand that,'monsieur, for the action 
itself needed repentance; hut you were not the less the 
cause of that lady’s disgrace- She of whom you have hccA 
speaking, covered with shame, borne down by the affront 
you brought upon her, fled, quitted France, and no one 
ever knew what became of her.” 

Stay,” said the Comte de la stretchiog bis hand 
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towards Do Wardcs, with a pccuUar smile upon liia face, 
“ you are mistaken; she was seen: and there are persons 
even now present, who, having often heard her spoken of, 
will easily recognize her by the description T am about to 
give. She was about five-and-twenty years of ago, slender 
in form, of a pale complexion, and fair-lmired; she was 
married In England.” 

“Married?” exclaimed De Wardcs. 

“ So, you were not aware she was married f You see we 
are far better informed than yourself. Do you happen to 
know she was usually styled * My Lady,’ without the addi¬ 
tion of any name to that description ? ” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

Good heavens I ” murmured Buckingham. 

“Very well, monsieUr. That woman, who came from 
England, Returned to England after having thrice attempt¬ 
ed M. d’Ai'tagnan’s life. That was but just, you will say, 
since M. d’Artagnan had insulted her. But tliat whiidi 
was not just was, that, wticn in England, this woman, 
by her seductions, completely enslaved a young man in 
the service of Jjord de Winter, by name I’d ton. You 
change color, my lord,” said Atlios tuniing to the Duke 
of Buckingham, “ and your eyes kindle with anger and 
sorrow. Let your grace finish Iho recital, then, and tell 
M. de Wardcs who this woman was who placed the knito 
in the hand of your father’s murderer.” 

A cry escaped from the lips of all present. The young 
duke passed his handkerchief across his forehead, which 
was covered with perspiration. A dead silence ensued 
among the spectators. 

* M You see, M. de Wardes,” said D’Artagnan, whom this 
recital had impressed more and mote, as his own recol¬ 
lection revived as Athos spoke, “ you see that my crime 
did not cause the destruction of any oneV soul, and that 
the soul in ijuestioa may fairly be considered to have 
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been altogether lost before my regret. It is, however, an 
aot of conscience on my part Now this matter is settled, 
therefore, it remains for me to ask, with the greatest hu¬ 
mility, your forgiveness for this shameless action, as 
most certainly I should have asked it of your father, if he 
were still alive, and if I had met him after my return 
to France, subsequent to the death of King Charles I.” 

"That is too much, M d’Artagnan,” exclaimed many 
voices, with animation. 

“ No, gentlemen,” said the captain. “ And now, M. de 
Wardes, I hoxie all is finished between us, and that you 
will have no further occasion to speak ill of me again. 
Do you consider it completely settled?” 

De Wardes bowed, and muttered to himself inarticu¬ 
lately. 

“ I trust also,” said D’Artagnan, approaching the young 
man closely, “ that you will no longer speak ill of any one, 
as it seems you have Uio uiifortuii:ito habit of doing; for 
a man so puritanically conscientious as you are, who can 
reproach an old soldier for a youthful freak five-and- 
thirty years after it liappeiied, will allow me to ask 
whether you, who advocate such excessive purity of con¬ 
science, will undertake on your side to do nothing con¬ 
trary either to conscience or tho principle of honor. And 
now, listen attentively to what 1 am going to say, M. de 
Wardes, in conclusion. Take care that no tale, with 
which your name may be associated, reaches my ear.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Do Wardes, “ it is useless threaten¬ 
ing to no purpose.” 

“ I have not yet finished, M. de Wardes; and you must 
listen to me still further.” The circle of listeners, fulP 
of eager curiosity, drew closer. “You spoke just now of 
the honor of a woman, and of the honor of your father. 
We were glad to hear you speak in that manner; for it is 
plftaning to t-hinlr that such a Sentiment of delicacy and 
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rectitude, and wliiclididuot exist, it seems, in owr minds, 

, lives ill our cliildreu; and it is deliglitful too, to see a 
young man, at an age when men from habit become the 
destroyers of the honor of women, I’esjjeet and defend it,” 

De Wardesbit his lips andclenclied bisluinds, evidently 
much disturbed to learn how this discourse, the eniii- 
menceinent of wliich wars announced in so threateiiiug a 
manner, would tcniiiuatc. 

« How did it happen, then, that you allowed yourself 
to say to M. Bragelonne that he did not know who his 
mother was ? ” 

Kaoul’s eye flashed, as, darting forw;u-ti, he exclaimed, 
—“ Chevalier, this is a personal alVair of my own! ” 
At which exclamation, a smile, full of malice, passed 
across 1 )e tVardes’ face. 

D’Artagnan put llaoul aside, saying,—“ Do not inter¬ 
rupt me, yomig man.” And looking at De ^\'ardes in an 
authoritative mamier, he conLiimcd: —“I am now deal¬ 
ing with a matter which cannot iw settled by incaiis of 
the sword. I discuss it before men of honor, all of whom 
have more than once had their swords in their hands in 
affairs of honor. I selected them cxi)rcssly. 'I'hcse 
gentlemen well know that every secret for which men 
fight ceases to bo a secret. I agiiin put my question tf) 51. 
de Wardcs. What was the subject of conversation wlicn 
you offended this young man, in offending his father and 
mother at the same time?” 

“ It seems to me,” returned De Wardes, “ that liberty 
of speech is aUow'ed, When it is supported by every 
means which a man of courage has at Ids disposal.” 

“ Tell me what the means are by which a man of cour¬ 
age can sustain a slanderous expression.” 

“ The sword.” 

« You fail, not only in logic, in your afgument, but in 
leligion and honor. You expose the lives of many others, 
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without referring to your own, which seems to he full of 
hazard, llesidos, faslilons pass a^yay, monsieur, and the 
fasliion of duoUiig has passed away, without referring in 
any way to tlio edicts of his majesty which forbid it. 
Therefore, in order to be consistent with your own chiv¬ 
alrous notions, you will at once apologize to M. de Biage- 
lonno; you will tell him how much you regret having 
Biwkcn so lightly, and that the nobility and purity of his 
race are inscribed, not in his heart alone, but still more, in 
every action of his life, You will do and say this, M. de 
Wardes, as I, an old officer, did and said just now to 
your boy’s mustache,” 

“ And if I refuse ? ” inquired De "Wardes. 

«In that case the result will be-” 

** That which you think you will prevent,” said De 
Wardes, laughing; ** the result will he that your concilia¬ 
tory address will end in a violation of the king’s prohi¬ 
bition,” 

“Not BO,” said the captain, “you are quite mistaken,” 
“What will be the result, then?” 

“ TJio result will be, that I shall go to the king, with 
whom T am on tolerably good terras, to whom I liavebeen 
Iiappy enough to render certain services, dating from a 
period when you wore not born, and who, at iny request, 
has just sent me an order in blank for M. Baisemeaux de 
Montlezun, governor of the Bastile; and I shall say to 
the king,—‘ Sire, a man has in a most cowardly way in¬ 
sulted M. do Bragoloime by insulting his mothOT; I 
have written this man’s name upon the lettre de €ache$ 
which your majesty has been kind enough to give me, so 
that M. De Wardes is in the Bastile for three years.’ ” 
And D’Artagnan, drawing the order signed by the Idng 
from his pocket, held it towards De Wardes. 

Remarking that the young man was not quite con¬ 
vinced, and received the waruUig as an idle threat, he 
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shrugged his shoulders, sud walked lel^iurely towards the 
table, upon which lay a writiiig-caso mid a pen, the Iciigtli 
01 ^7hioh would have terrified the topographical Porthos. 
Pa Wardea tlien saw that nothing could well ho more 
seriously intended than tlio threat in gnestion, for tho 
BastUe, even at that period, w'ns olrciuly held in dread, 
lie advanced a step towards Itaoul, and, ui on almost uii> 
intelligible voice, said,—“ I offer my iiimlngica in tho 
terras which M. d’Artagnan just now dictated, tuid which 
I ara forced to make to you.” 

**Onc! moment, monsieur,” said tho muaketeor, with 
the greatest tranquillity, “ you iiiistako the terras of Uio 
apology. I did not say, ‘and which I am forced to 
mako; ’ I said, ‘ and wliich my conscience induces mo to 
make.* This latter cTiliressinii, believe mo, is bettor tliivu 
the former; and it will 1« far proEorablo, since it will Iw 
tho most truthful expression of your own senUmonts.” 

“I subscribe to it,” said Do Wardus; “but submit, 
gentlemen, that a thrust of a sword tlirough the body, as 
was the custom formerly, was far better than tyranny 
like this.” 

“No, monsieur,” replied Buckingham; “for the swoiri 
thrust, when received, was no indication that a particular 
person was right or wrong; it only showed that he was 
more or less skillful in tlie use of tho weapon." 

“ Monsieur! ” exclaimed Do Wardes, 

“ There now,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “you are going 
to say sometbing very nide, and I am rendering you a 
service by stopping you in time.” 

“ Is that all, monsieur f ” inquired De Wardes. 

“Absolutely everything,” replied D’Artagnan; “and 
these gentlemen, as well as myself, are quite satisfied 
with you.” 

“Believe me, monsieur, that your recoheiliations are 
not successful.” 
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“In what way?” 

'‘Because, as we arc now ahont to separate, I would 
wager that M* de Brageloimo and myself are greater ene¬ 
mies than ever.” 

“You are deceived, monsieur, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned,” returned Kaoul; “ for I do not retain the slight¬ 
est animosity in my heart against you ” 

This last blow overwhelmed \)g Wardes. ITo cast his 
eyes around him like a man bewildered. D’Artagnan 
saluted most courteously the gentlemen who liad been 
pi'csent iil the exnliin:it,itm ; aixl every one, on leaving the 
room, sliook hands with him; but not one hand was held 
out towards l)c Wardcs. “Oh! ” exclaimed the young 
man, abandon;ag liimsclf to the nigo which consumed 
him, “ can T not tuul some one bn whom to wreak my 
vengeaiicc?” 

“ You can, numsieur, for I am here,” whispered a voice 
full of incnaec in liis car. 

Do Wartlcs turned round, and saw the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, who, having probably remained behind with that 
inUiiitlon, had just approached Id in. “You, monsieur?” 
exclaimed J3e AVardes. 

“ Yes, I! I am no subject of the king of France; T am 
not going to remain on the territory, since I am about 
setting otf for England, I have accumuhUed in my heart 
such a mass of despair and rage, that I, too, like yourself, 
need to revenge inyselE upon some one, I ai)prove M. 
d’Artag! 1 all's principles i)rofoundly, but I am not bound 
to npply them to you. I am art Englishman, and, in my 
turn, I propose to yon what you proposed to others to no 

pur]Visc. Siin'i^ yini, flu^vcforc. me so tt ritbly inrciwi'd, 
take uic ns a rrmedy. In Unfty*f'HiL' lioiiis^ lime I shall 
he at Calais. Cianc uith me; ihc journey Avill appear 
shorter if together, tlian if alone. Wo will fight, when 
we get there, upon tlio sands which arc covered by tlie 
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rising tide, and which form part of the Frencli territory 
during six hours of the day, but belong to the territory 
of Heaven during the other six,” 

“I accept willingly,^’ said He Wardes* 

“I assure you,” said tlic duke, that if you kill me, you 
will bo rendering me an infinite service*’^ 

I will do my utmost to make myself agreeable to you, 
duke,” said T)e Wardes, 

It is agreed, then, that I carry you oil with mo?” 

I shall be at your commands. I ntHnied some mil 
danger nnd some iimrtiil risk to run, to trnnqiiilizc me,” 

“ In that case, I think you have met wnh wliat you aro 
looking for. Farewell, de AVanles j to-iuorrow iikuin 
ing, my valet will tell you Iho exact hour of our departure; 
we can travel together 4 ike two excellent friends. I gen¬ 
erally travel as fast as I can, Atliou.” 

Buckingham saluted De Wardes, and returned towards 
the king’s apartments: He Wiirdt^s, irritated beyond 
measure, left the Fiilaisdloyal, and luirni‘<l through the 
streets homeward to the house where he lodged. 


CIIAFTEU XL, 

BAISEMKAUX TU-l MOXTLliZUN, 

Apthb the austere lesson administered to He Warfles, 
Athos and D’Artagnan U>gethcr descended the staircase 
which led to the courtyard of the Palais-Royah “You 
perceive,” snid Athos to HbVrtagmm, ‘"tliMt Tbioul wuu 
not, sooner or hitrr, avoid a dm I ^^ith \U\ AV:ini^s, for 
He Wanles is as brave as he is vicious and ^vicked,” 

"I know such fellows well,” replied H’^Vitagnan: 
had an a£^air with the father. I assure you that, although 
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at that time t had good miiRclea and a sort of hnite oour- 
age—1 assure you that the father did me some mischief. 
But you should have seen how I fought it out with him. 
Ah, Athos, such encounters never take place in these 
times I I had a hand which could never remain at rest, 
a hand like quicksilver,—you knew its (quality, for you 
have seen me at work. My sword was no longer a piece 
of steel; it was a serpent that assumed every form and 
every length, seeking where it might thrust its head; in 
other words, where it might fix its bite. I advanced half 
a dozen paces, then three, and then, body to body, I pressed 
my antagonist closely, then I darted hack agiiiii ten paces. 
No human power could resist that ferocious ardor. Well, 
De Wardes, the father, with the bravery of his race, with 
his dogged courage, occupied a go&d deal of my time; and 
my fingers, at the end of the engagement, were, I well 
lememher, tired enough.” 

“ It is, then, as I said,” resumed Athos, “ the son will 
always be looking out for Ilaoul, and will end by meet* 
ing him; and Baoul can easily he found when he is sought 
for.” 

"Agreed; but Baoul calculates well; hebearsnogrudgo 
against De Wardes,—he has said so; he will wait until 
ho is provoked, and in that caso his position is a good 
one. The king will not be able to get out of temper about 
the matter; besides we shall know how to pacify his 
majesty. But why so full of these fears and anxieties ? 
you don’t easily got alarmed.” 

“ I will tell you what makes .me anxious: Raoul is to 
see the khig to-morrow, when bis majesty will inform 
him of his wishes respecting a certain marriage, Baoul, 
loving as he does, will get out of temper, and once in an 
angry mood, if he were to meetDe Wardes, the shell would 
explode.” 

" We wiU prevent the exploBioa.” 
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“ Not I,” said Athos, “ for I must tstiini to Blois. All 
this gilded eleganoe of the court, all tliese intrigaes, sicken 
im. I am no longer a yoting man who can make terms 
with the meannesses of the day. I have reail in the Great 
Book many things too beautiful and bm comprehensive, 
to longer take any interest in the trifling phrases which 
these men whisper among themselves when tliey wish to 
deceive others. In one word, 1 am weary of Paris wherever 
and whenever you are not with me; and as I cannot have 
you with me alway.s, I wish to return to lllois.” 

“ How wrong you are, Atlios; how you gainsay your 
origin and the destiny of your noble naturt:. Men of your 
stamp are created to continue, to the very last moment, 
in full posaes-sion of their great faculties, l^ook at my 
BWord, a Spanish blaik;, the onu I wore at KoclicUe; it 
served me for thirty years without fail; one day in the 
winter it fell upon the marble floor on the Louvre and was 
broken. 1 had a hunting knife made of it which will last 
a hundred years yet. You, Athos, with your loyalty, 
your frankness, your cool courage, and your sound inform- 
ation, are the very man kings need to warn and direct 
them. Remain here; Monsieur Foinptet will not last 
as long as my Spanish blade.” 

«Is it possible,” said Athoa, smiling, “ tliat my friend 
D’Artagnan, who, after having raided mo to Uie akien, 
making me an object of worship, o<ists me flown from the 
top of Olympus, and hurls me to tire ground ? f have 
more exalted ambition^ D’Artagnan. To be a minister— 
to be a slave, never! I not still greater? 1 am 

nothing. I remember having heard you oooasioniilly oaU 
me ‘ the great Athos; * 1 defy you, therefore, if 1 wers 
Xtamister, to continue to bestow tliat title upon me. No^ 
no; 1 do not yield myself in this mamier.” 

will not spsik of it any more, th^n i—rcnounca 
everything, even the brotherly feeling which unites uik” 
TOL. n. — 23 
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“ It is almost cruel what you say.” 

D’Artaf^an pressed Athos’s hand warmly. No, no; 
renounce everything without fear. Raoul can get on 
without you. I am at Paris.” 

In that case I shall return to Blois. We will take 
leave of each other to-night; to-morrow at daybreak I 
shall he on my horse again.” 

“ You cannot return to your hotel alone; why did you 
not bring Grlmaiid with you ? ” 

(irimaud takes his rest now; he goes to bed early, for 
iny poor old servant gets easily fatigued. He came from 
Hlois with me, and I compelled him to remain within 
.doors; for if, in retracing the forty Icagnea which sepa¬ 
rate us from Bluis, he needed to draw breath even, he 
would die without a murmur. But I don’t wont to lose 
Grimaud.” 

“ You shall have ono of my maskcteeis to carry a torch 
for you. 7/offi/ some one there,” called out D’Artagnan, 
leaning over the gihled halustrade—^Ihe heads of seven or 
eight musketeers appeared—“ T wish some gentleman who 
is so disposed, to escort the Comte do la F6re,” cried 
U’Artagium. 

‘‘Thank you for your readiness, gentlemen,” said Athos; 
“ I regret to have occasion to trouble you in this manner.” 

“ I wiiuld willingly escort the Comte de la P6re,” said 
some one, “ if I had not to speak to Monsieur D’Axta- 
gnan.” 

“Who is that?” said D’Artag^an, looking into the 
darkness. 

“ I, Monsieur D^Artagnan.” 

“Heaven forgive me, if that is not Honsienr Bais^ 
meanx’s voice.” 

“ It is, monsieur.” 

“ What are you doing in the oourtyard, my dear ^aiae- 
meaux ? ” 
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** I am waiting your orders, my dear Monsieur D’Arta- 
gnan." 

“ Wretch that I am,” thought D’Artagnan; “true, you 
hare been told, I suppose, that some one was to bo 
arrested, and hare come yourself, instead of sending an 
officer?” 

“ I came because I had occasion to speak to you.” 

“ You did not send to me ? '* 

“ I waited until you were disengaged,” said Monsieur 
Baisemeaux, timidly. 

“ I leave you, D’Artagnan,” said Athos. 

“Not before 1 have presented Monsieur Baisemeaux de 
Montlezun, the governor of the Bastilc.” 

Baisemeaux and Athos saluted each other. 

“ Surely you most know each other,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ 1 have an indistinct recollection of Monsieur Baise* 
meaux,” said Athos. 

“You remember, my dear Baisemeaux, the king’s 
guardsman with whom wo used formerly to have such 
delightful meetings in the cardiimrs time.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Athos, taking leave of liim with alia* 
bility. 

“ Monsienr le Comte de la Fdre, whose nom de guerre 
was Athos,” whispered D’Artagnan to Baisemeaux. 

“Yes, yes, a brave man, one of the celebrated four.” 

“ Precisely so. But, my dear Baisemeaux, shall we talk 

DOW?” 

“If you please?” 

“In the first place, for the orders—^there are none. 
The king does not intend to arrest the person in question.” 

“ So much the worse,” said Baiwmeaux with a sigh. 

“ What do you mean by so mucli the worse? ” exclaimed 
IPArtagnau, iau^iing. 

“No doubt of it,” returned the governor, my prisonera 
ate my inoome.” 
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“ I beg yotir pardon, t did not see It in that light.’* 

“ And so there are no orders,” repeated Baisemeau^t ifrith 
a sigh, “ What an admirable situation yours Is, captain,” 
he continued, after a pause, oaptaiAdieutenant of the 
musketeers.” 

“Oh, it is good enoi^h; but I don’t see why you should 
envj' me; you, governor of the Bastile, the first castle in 
Prance.” 

“ I am well aware of that,” said Baisemeaiix, in a Sorrow¬ 
ful tone of voice.” 

“ Y OH say that like a man confessing his sins. I would 
Willingly exchange my profits for yours.” 

“ Don’t speak of profits to mo if you wish to save me 
the bitterest angnisli of mind.” 

“Why do you look first on one side and then on the 
other, aS if you were afraid of being arrested yourself, you 
whose ljusincBS it is to arrest others ?” 

“ I was looking to see whether any one could see or 
listen to us; it would bo safer to confer more in private, 
if you would grant me such a faVor.” 

“HaiBcmeaux, you seem to forget we are acquaintances 
of five and thirty yeius standing. Don’t assume such 
Sanctified airs; make yourself quite comfortable; I don’t 
eat governors of the Dastlle raw.” 

“ Heaven be praised! 

“Come into the courtyard with hie; It’s a beautiful 
moonlight night; we will walk up and down, arm in arm, 
under tlio trees, while you tell me your pitiful tale.” He 
drew the doleful governor into the courtyard, tdok him 
by the arm as he had said, and, in hU fbUgh, godd-htltnored 
way, cried:—“ Out with It, rattle away, Balsemeaux; what 
have you got to say ?” 

“ It’s a long story.” 

“Ton prefer your own lamentatlohB, then; my opinion 
is, it will be longer than ever. I’ll wager you atd 
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making fifty tfiouanncL francs out of your pigeons In the 
Bastile.” 

Would to heaven that wero tho caseii M. D’Artagnan.” 

You surprise me, I^aiseinenux; just look at you, acting 
tho anchoTito. I should like to show you your face in a 
glass, and you would see how plump and tlorld-looking 
you are, as fat and round as a cheese, with eyes like lighted 
coals i and if it were not for that ugly wrinkle you try to 
cultivate on your forehead, you would hardly look fifty 
yeara old, and yon are sixty, if I am not mistaken.’* 

“ All quite true.” 

“ Of course 1 knew it was true, as true as the fifty 
thousand francs profit you make;” at wbicli remark 
Baisemeaux stamped on the ground.” 

“Well, well,” said. P’Artagnan, “I will add up your 
accounts for you: you were captain of M, Mazarjnhj 
guards; and 12,000 francs a year would in twelve years 
amount to 140,000 francs.” 

« Twelve thousand francs I Are you mad I ” (;ried Haise^ 
meaux; “the old raiser gave me no more than 6,000, and 
the expenses of the post amounted to 6,500 francs. M. 
Colbert, who deducted the other 0,000 francs, conde> 
scended to allow me to take fifty pistoles as a gratification; 
so that, if it were not for my little estate at Montlezun, 
which brings me in 12,000 francs a year, I could not have 
met ray engagements.” 

‘‘ Well, then, how about the 60,000 francs from tho Bas- 
tUe ? There, I trust, you are boarded and lodged, and get 
your 6,000 francs salary besides.” 

“Admitted!” 

“Whether the year be good or bad, tliere are fifty pris¬ 
oners, who, on an average, brmgV°*i a thousand franca 
ft year each.” 

“I don’t deny it.” ,* 

“ WeU, there is at once an inoome of 60,000 franca; you 
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have held the post three years, and must have receivedlit 
that time 160,000 francs.” 

You forget one circumstance, dear M. D’Artagnan.” 

“What is that?” 

“ That while you received your appointment as captain 
from the king himself, I received mine as governor from 
Messrs. Tremblay and Tiouvi^re.” 

“ Quite right, and Tremblay was not a man to let you 
have the post for nothuig.” 

“ Nor liouvi^re either: the result was, that I gave 
76jOOO frEtnca to Tromblay as hiti share,” 

“ Very agreeable that! and to Louvi6re ?” 

“The very same.” 

“Money down?” 

“No: that would have been impossible. The king did 
not wish, or rather M. Mazarin did not wish, to have the 
appearance of removing those two gentlemen, who had 
sprung from the barricades; he permitted them, therefore to 
make certain extravagant conditions for their retire¬ 
ment.” 

“ What were those conditions?” 

“ Tremble .,. three years’ income for the good-will.” 

“The deuce! so that the 150,000 francs have passed 
into their bonds.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“And beyond that?” 

“A sum of 150,000 francs, or 15,000 pistoles, whichever 

you please, in three i>ayments.” 

“Exorbitant.” 

“ Yes, but that is not all.” 

“What besides ?” 

“In default of the fulfillment by me of any one of those 
oonditions, those gentlemen enter upon their fuuotioii& 
■gain. The king has been induced to sign that.” 

“ It is monatxoiia, incredible I * 
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** Such is the fact, however.” 

I do indeed pity you, BaUoraeaux. But why, in the 
name of fortune, did M. Mazarin grant you this pretended 
favor? It would have been far better to have refused 
you altogether,” 

“Certainly, but he was strongly persuaded to do so by 
niy protector ” 

“ Wl;o is he?” 

“ One of your own friends, indeed; M. d’llerblay.” 

“ M. d’l [erWay! Aramis! ” 

ao; he has heen very kind towaivls me.” 

“Kind! to make you enter into such a bargain.” 

“ Listen! I wished to leave the cardinal’s service. M. 
d’Herblay spoke on my behalf to Louviere and Tremblay 
—^they objected; I wisdied to have tlie appointment very 
much, for I knew what it could be made to produce; in 
my distress I conMed in M. d’llerblay, and he offered to 
become my surety for the dilfereut payments.” 

“ You astound me! Aramis become your surety ? ” 
“likea man of honor; ho procured tlie signature; 
Tremblay and Louvi^ve resigned their appniut.tnents ; I 

have paid every year 25,000 francs to these two gentle¬ 
men ; on the 31st of May, every year, M. d’lleiblay him¬ 
self comes to the Bastile, and brings me 5,000 pistoles to 
distribute between my crocodiles.” 

“ You owe Aramis 150,000 francs, then ? ” 

« That is the very thing which is the cause of my despair, 
for I only owe him 100,000,” * 

“ I don’t quite understand you.” 

«He came and settled with the vampires only two 
years. To-day, however, is the 31 st of May, and he has 
nut been yet, and to-morrow, at midday, the payment 
faUs due; If, therefore, I don’t pay to-morrow, those 
gentlemen can, by the terms of the contraA, break off the 
bargain; 1 ahall be stripped of everything; 1 shall liavr 
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worked for three years, and given S50,000 franos for noth* 
ing, absolutely for nothing at all, dear M. d’Artagnan.” 

This is very strange,” murmured D’Artagnan, 

“ You can now imagine that I may well have wrinkles 
on my forehead ; can you not ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed! ” 

“ And you can iniagiiie, too, that notwithstanding I 
may he as round as a cheese, with a complexion like an 
apple, and niy eyes lihe coals on fire, I may almost be 
afraid that I shall not liavc a choese or an apple left me to 
eat, and that iiiy eyes will bo left me only to weep with.” 

“ It ift really a very grievous affair ” 

“ I have come to you, M. d’Artagnan, for you are the 
only man who can get me out of my trouble.” 

“ In what way ? ” * 

“You are acquainted with the Abb6 d’Herblay, and 
you know that he is a somewhat mysterious gentleman.” 
“ Yes.” 

“Well, you can, perhaps, give me the address of bis 
presbytery, for I have been to Noisyde'Sec, and he is no 
longer there.” 

“I should think not, indeed. He is Bishop of Vannes,” 
“ What I Vaimes in Bretagne ? ” 

“Yes.” 

The little man began to tear his hair, saying, How 
can T get to Vannes from here by midday to-morrow. 1 
am a lost man.*’ 

“Your despair quite distresses me.” 

"Vannes, Vannes,” cried BaUemeaux. 

“But^ listen; a bishop is not always a resident. M. 
d’Herblay may not possibly ba so far away as you fear.” 
“ l^y, tell me his address.” 

“ I really don’t know it.” 

“In that oaa&, I am lost. 'I will go and throw myaeU 
at the king's feet.” 
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« But, Baiflemeapx, I can hardly belleye what you tell 
me I besidea, since the Bastile is capable of producuiff 
50,000 francs a year, why have you not tried to screw 
100,000 out of it V ” 

“ Because I am ivn honest man, K> d’Artagnan, and 
because my prisoners are fed like ambassadors.” 

“Well, you’re in a fair way to (fct out of your difficul¬ 
ties ; give yourself a good atiauk of indigestion with your 
excellent living, and put yourself out of the way between 
this and midday to-morrow.” 

“ IIf)w cim you be liard-bearted enough t4i laugh ? ” 

“ Kay, you really afflict me. Come, Baisemeaux, if you 
can pledge me your word of honor, do so, that you will 
not open your lips to any one about what I am going to 
say to you.” • 

“ Never, never! ” 

“ You wish to put your hand on Aramis f ” 

“ At any cost I ” 

“ Well, go and see where M. Fouquet is.” 

“ Why, what connection can there be-” 

“ How stupid you are I Don’t you know that Vannes Is 
in the diocese of Belle-Isle, or iieUe-Tsle in the diocese of 
Vannes? Belle-Isle belongs U) M. Fouquet, and M. FoU' 
quet nominated M. d’Herblay to that bishopric I ” 

“I see, I see; you restore me to life again.” 

“ So much the better. Go and tell M. Fouquet very 
simply that you wish to apeak to M. d’Herblay.” 

« Of course, of oourse,” exclaimed Baisemeaux, delight¬ 
edly. . 

“But,” eaid B’Artaguan, checking him hy a severe 
look, “your word of honor?” 

“I ^ve you my sacred word *of honor,” replied the 
little man, about to set off running. 

“Where are yon going?” 

“ To M. Fouquet’# house.” 
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**It Is useleBS doin^ that; 'S/L Fouquet is playing at 
cards 'frith the king. All you can do is to pay M. Fou> 
quet a visit early to-morrow luoming.” 

“I will do BO. Thank you,” 

“Good luck attend you,” said B'Artagnan. 

“Thank you.” 

This is a stran^ affair,” murmured D’Artagnan, as 
he slowly ascended the staircase after he had left Baise- 
meaux. “Wliat possible interest can Aramis have in 
obliging Baiaemeaux in this manner? Well, I suppose 
we shall leam some day or another.” 


CHAPTER iLL 

OAAiy-TAHT.IE, 

Fouqubt vns present, os B’Art^nan had flAid|^at the 
king's oard-table. It seemed as if Buckingham's depar* 

tore bad shed a balm on the laoerated hearts of the pie- 

viouB eivening. Monsieur, radiant with del^ht, made a 
tiionsand affectionate signs to hk iqpther. The Count de 
Guiobe could not separate himself from Buckingham, Snd 
while playing, couTersed with him upon the citauiustanoe'^^ 
of hk project^ voyage. Buckingham, tbooghtful, aad'^ 
kind in his manner, like a man who has adopted a reseda- 
tioo, listened to the count, and Crotn time to time' cast a 
look foU of regret and hopeleBs affootion at Madame.’ Tba 
priocess, in the ‘midst of her ^tum of sidrits, divided 
her sttanrion between ,the king, who was playing| wiUi 
her, Mkjpeieor, who quietly ^okoA her about her enq^inoas 
jrfaoit!^ and De Goidhe^ who ekblbited. an ekteavasuA'^ 
pUf^k Of Badtda^iam she took hot Uttk . 

ItU# wail Wtf altnf^ yaiwiii^) 
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bnuioe, no longer a man. Light hearts are thus oonstL 
tnted; while they themsdves continue untouched, they 
roughly break off with every one who may possibly in> 


terfere with their little calculatioDe of selfish oomfort*. 


and sighs, while he was present; but what was the good 
of sighing, smiliiig, and kneeling at a distance? Can one 
tell in what direction the winds in the Channel, which 
toss mighty vessels to and fro, carry such sighs as these? 
The duke could not fail to mark this cha^, and hla 
heart was omelly hurt. Of a sensitive character, proud 

and snaceptihle of deep attachment, he cursed the day on 
which such a passion had entered his heart The Iwka 
he cast from time to time, at Madame, became colder by 
degrees at the chilling‘complexion of his thoughts. Be 
could hardly yet despair, hut he was strong enough to 
impose silence upon the tumultuous outcries of his heart. 
Inexact proportion, however, as Madame suspected this 


ohange of feeling, she redoubled her activity to r^in the 

ny of lightshe was about to lose: her timid and indect 

slve mind was displayed In brilliant Cashes of witandhu* 

mor. At any cost, she felt that she must he remarked 
above everything and every one, even above the king him* 
aelf. And she was so, for the queens, notwithstanding 
j, their, dignity, and the king, despite the respect which 
^'etiquette leqlUred, were all eclipsed by her. The queens, 
atately and oeremonioiut, were softened, and could nob 


lestiraia their laughter. Madame Henrietta, tbe queen- 
mothfir, vnw dazzled by the brilliancy which cast distino- 


thm apan her family, thanks to the wit of the grand- 
dantddnr ol Hnury IV. The king, Jealous, as a young 
msit aiM as a nionarcih, of tiie auperioiity ol thd|^ who 
atorroonded him, could not tealat admitting hlmadt vaniq 
; pidied hj npetalanoeao thoionghly Ftencif in itapatuHi) 
j^NsliioBqoneigy-iraaii^^ than ever hmipaaod byEogUali 
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humor* Like a childf he was captivated by her radiaitt 
beauty^ wWch her wit made still more dazzling, Madame’s 
eyos bashed like lightning. Wit and humor escaped from 
her scarlet Ups, like persuasion from the Ups of ^ostoir of 

old. The whole court, subdued by her encluwtiug gracQ, 

noticed for the first time, that laughter could be indulged in 
before the greatest monarch in the world, like people who 
merited their appellation of the wittiest and most pol¬ 
ished people in Europe. 

Madame, from that evening, achieved and enjoyed a huo- 
cess capable of bewildering alt not born to those altitude* 

termed thrones; which, in spite of their elevation, are 

sheltered from such giddiness. From that very moment 
XiDuU ^IV. acknowledged Madame as a person to be 
recognised. Buckingham regarded her as A cogtutU 
deserving the ciuelest tortures, and De Gulohe loidmd 
upon her as a divinity ; the courtiers as a star whoee light 
might some day become the focus of all favor and power. 

And yet Louis XIY., a few years previously, had not areQ 

condescended to offer his hand to that *^ngly girl ** fof a 
ballet 3 and. bud worftbippod tbia “oa 

both knees ’—De Guiche had once looW upon this divinity 
as a mere woman; and the oonrUen had not daxod to 
extol this star in her upward progeess, fearful to duffoat 
the monarob whom snob a duB atar bad foKiporty 
pleaaed- 

Let us see what waa taking ^aea during tbia manw^ 


able evening at the king’s oard-tabte^ The yoiWg ummi^ 

attbougb Spenfab by tnifitv mii^tiba Ulaw of Ama^fll 
tfia, lUTsd tho king, nud ooidd im> 6 Anoherij 

Anna of Awtrim a kaw 

. 
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her depATtun, notttithAtidulihgt the pretended symptoms 
of indisposition by which it was accompanied. Enconr- 
aged by the mles of etiquette^ which he had begun to 
Introduce at the court as an element of every relation of 

life, Louis XIY. did not disturb himself; he offered his 
hand to Madame without looking at Monsieur his btoljier, 
and led the young princess to the door of her apartments. 
It waa remarked, that at the thret^hold of the door, hie 
majesty, freed from every restraint, or not equal to the 
aituation, sighed very deeply. The lailiea prcseht--‘for 
nothing' eacai>e9 a woinaii*s glance—Madcmoinello !Mon- 

tulais, for instance—did not fait to say to each other, “ the 
king sighed,” and ^ Madame sighed ton.” This had been 
indeed the case. MadaiUe hoxl sighed very noiselessly, 
but with an accompaniment very far more dangerous for 
the king’s repose. Madame had sighed, first closing her 
beautiful black eyes, next opening them, and then, laden, 
as tb^ were, with aii IndeScrihable luourufulneHs of ea- 

pMWifiii, she had raised them towards the king^ whose 

Awe at that moment visibly heightened in color. The 
oonsequMoe of these blushes, of these Interchftugod 

tmd of this royal agitation, was, that Montalais had com- 
ttkffited an huUsoretUm, which bad certainly affected hat 
rtcmpanifrift, for MadCffioIiBeUn de la ValliSre, less clna^ 
kil^biihta, perkapi^ tamed pale when the king blushed; 

her AttaiulttbiW being mipiiied upon Madame, ahe 
ttMtabOngly fMluwed the princess without thinking iff 
tahtbgMmglevest iiddeb tiMtrb etiquette tequiiSd her to 
Ih. '‘TrUA tt M this fOtt&g ooontry gtol might allege 

aid her eanmse the egitatiott into which the kfiigMemed to 

MyaHiMM, busily onguged 
ftnsil her eyea u|qn. 
xettbBd hackwaide, had hM fiiM ^ 
iiiMiW ^ tWhaUBd to the nMHn where tMI 

Ba wished to speak to 
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ferent persons there, but it wa#eaBy to see that his mind 

V&8 absent. He jumbled different accounts together, 
which was taken advanta^ of by some of the noblemen 
who had retained those habits sinca^e time of Monsieur 
Mazarin—who had a poor memory, but was a good cal¬ 
culator. In this way, Monsieur Manicamp, with athought- 
less and absent air,—for Monsieur Manicamp was the 
honestest man in the world, appropriated 20,000. francs, 
which were littering the table, and which did not seem 
to belong to any person in particular. In the same way. 
Monsieur de Wardc!^, whotie lioad waa doubtless a little 

bewildered by the occurrences of the evening, somehow 
forgot to leave behind him the sixty double louis which 
he had won for the Duke of Buckingham, and which the 
duke, incapable, like his father, o£. soiling his hands with 
coin of any sort, had left lying on the table before him. 
The king only recovered his attention in some degree at 
the moment that Monsieur Colbert, who had been nar- 

rowly observant for some minutes, approached, an^ doubt* 

lefia, with great reapect, yet with much perseverance^ 

whleperod a oouniael f>f aort nito tlio still tingling 

ears the king. The king, at the suggestion, listened 

with renewed attention, and immediately looking around 
him, said, ‘«Is Monsieur Fouquet no longer here?*’ 

‘ “ Yes, sire, I am here,’* lepliod the superintendent, till 

then engined with Buckingham, and approached the ^g, 
who advanced a step towards him with a smiling yet neg¬ 
ligent air. “ Forgive me,” said Louis, “ if I interrupt 
your conversation; bub I claim your attention wherever 
1 may require your services.” 

** I am always at the king’s service,” replied Fouquet. 

*< And your cash-box too,” said the king, laughing with 
a false smile. 

“ My cash-box more than anything else,” said Fouquet, 

coldly. 
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The fhct id, I wish tdk^ve a at Font)Ainebleau~ 

to keep open house for fifteen days, and 1 shall re¬ 

quire-and he stopped, glancing at Colbert. Fou- 

quet waited withotM* showing discomposuie; and the 
king resumed, answering Colbert’s icy smile, “ Four 
million francs.” 

“ Four million,” repeated Fouquet, bowing profoundly. 
And his nails, buried in his bosom, were thrust Into hts 

flesh, but the tranquil expression of his face remaining 
unaltered. ” When will they be required, sire ?” 

“ Take your time,—I mean—no, no; as soon as possible.** 

« A certain time will be necessary, sire.” 

“ Time! ” exclaimed Colbert, triumphantly. 

“ The time, monsieur,” said the superintendent, with 
the haughtiest disdain, “ simply to count tfui inoney y a 
million can only be drawn and weighed in a day.” 

“ Four days then,” said Colbert. 

**' My clerks,'^ replied. FouqiioL, himi^lf to 

the king, “ will perform wonders on his majesty’s ser¬ 

vice, and the sum shall he ready in three days.” 

It wfla for Oolbf^rt now turn ptilu. IjouIh looked lit 

him astonished. Fouquet withdrew without any parade 

or weakness, smiling at his numerous friends, in whose 
countenances alone he read the sincerity of their friend- 
ship— an interest partakinj^ of compassion. Fouquet, 
however, should not be judged by his smile, for, in reality, 
he felt as if he had been stricken by death. Drops of 
blood beneath his coat stained the fine linen that clothed 
his chest. His dress concealed the blood, and his smile 
the rage which devoured him. His domestics perceived, 
by the manner in which he approached his carriage, that 
their master was not in the best of humors: the result of 
their discernment was, that bis orders were executed with 
that exactitude of maneuver which is found on bohrd a 
man-of-war, commanded during a storm by anill-tem- 
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p6^ captain. The carriage, therefore, liici not simply roll 

along—it flew. Fouquet had hardly time to recover him¬ 
self during the drive ; on his arrival he went at once to 
Aramls, who had not yet retired for' the night, As for 

Porthos, he had supped very agreeably ofi a roast leg ot 

mutton, two pheasants, and a perfect heap of oray-flsh; he 
then directed bis body to be anointed with perfumed oils, 
in the manner of the wrestlers of old; and when this 
anointment was completed, he had himself wrapped in 

flannels and plEMscd in a warm bod. Aramis, as we have 
already said, hod not retired. Seated at his case in a 

velvet dressing-gown, ho wrote letter after letter in that 

fine and hurried liandwriting, a page of which contained 
a (luarter of ii voliiiTie. Tlie door was thrown hurriedly 
open, and the suiierintendent appeared, pale, agitated, 
anxious, Aramis looked up; “Good-evening,” said he; 
and his searching look detected his host’s sadness and 
disordered state of mind, “ Was your play as good as his 

majesty’s ? *’ asked Aramis, by way of hegintuug the con- 

versatlnn. 

Fouquet threw liimsclf ui^on a ccnicli, and then pointed 

to the door to the servant who had followed him; when 
the servant hod left he said, “ Kxcellent.” 

Aiwmis, who had followed every movement with his 
eyes, noticed that he stretched himself upon the cush* 
ifms with a sort of feverish Impatience. “ Tou have lost 
as usual ? ” inquired Aramis, his pen still in his hand, 

** Even more than usual,” replied Fouquet. 

“You know how to support losses.” 

“Sometimes.” 

“What, Monsieur Fouquet a bad player I" 

“There Is play and play, Monsieur d’Herblay.” 

“ How much have you lost inquired Aramis, with a 
^ght uneasinUss. 

Wnmuet ooUected faimsaU a mamentt and than, without 
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slightest emotion^ said, “ Tbe evening has cost me 

four millions,” and a bitter laugh drowned the last vibra- 

tion of theHB worcU. 

Aramis, who did not expect anoh an amount^ (iropiMSfl 

hifl pen, “Four millions,” he said; “you have lost four 

millions,—impossible! ” 

“ Monsieur Colbert held my cards for me,” replied the 
Buperin ten dent, with n Rlmilar Yntter laiipli. 

“ Ah, now T iinderstAnd ; bo, bo, a now application for 
funds f ” 

“ If08, and from the Icinj^V own lips. It waR ImpKwi- 

ble to ruin a man with a more charming smile. What do 

you think of It?’* 

It is clear that your destruction ia the object in 
view*” • 

“That is your opinion ?” 

‘‘Still, Resides, there is nothing in it which flhoiild 
astonish you, fur we have foresern it all along,” 

“ Yea; but I did not expect four millions.” 

“No doubt the amount is serious, but, after all, four 

millions aro not f|UJfiO the th^ath a ntitn, onpotiitUiy wlinn 

the man in question is Monsieur Fouquet.” 

“ My dear D’Herblay, if you knew the contents of my 
coffers, you would be less easy.” 

“And you promised?” 

“^V^lat could I do?” 

“That’s true.” 

“ The very day I refuae, Colbert will procure the money; 
whence I know not, but he wilt proeui-e it: and I shall Iw 
lost.” 

“ There is no doubt of that. ^In how many days did 
you promise these four millions ? ” 

“ In three days. The king seemed exceedingly pressed.” 
Jn three days?” 

** When I think,” resumed Fouquet, “ that just now, 
roL. II.—24 
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as I passed along the streets, the people cried out, ‘ There 
is the rich Monsieur Fouquet,’ it is enough to turn, 
my brail u” 

Stay, moiiJ^Ieur, the matter is not worth so much. 

trouble,” said Arainis, calmly, sprinkling some sand over 

the letter he had just written.” 

“ Smuggest a remedy, then, for this evil witliouta remedy.” 

Tlierc ift only uno remedy for you,—pay ” 

<*Ilutitia very uncertain whether I have the money. 
Everything must he exhausted; Bcllc-Islo is paid for; 

the pciiEsloiL ha^4 heen ^>riid ; luid money, QincD tho investi-^ 

gation of the accounts of those who farm the revenue, is 

scarce* Besides, admitting tliat I pay tins time, how 
can I do so on another occasion? AVlien kings havo 
tasted money, they are like tigers who have tasted flesh, 

they devour everything* Tlic day will arrive—arrive 
—when I shall have to say, ‘ Impossible, sire/ and on 
thikt very diiy I am u hjat man*’’ 

Arainis raised his shoulders slightly, saying, 

*< A man in your position, my lord, is only lost when he 

to ho HO.” 

“ A man, whatever his position may he, cannot hope 
to stru^le against a king.” 

“Nonsense; when I was young I wrestled successfully 
with the Cardinal Uieholieu, wiio was king of France,— 
nay more —cardinal.” 

“Where are my armies, my troops, my treasures? I 

have not even Belle-Isle.” 

“ Bah I necessity is the mother^of invention, and when 
you think all is lost, something will be discovered which, 
will retrieve everything.” 

“Who will discover this wonderful somethiDg?*’ 

“ Youraelf.” 

“ 11 I resign my ofittce of inventor.” 

“TLtai J wilt” 
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“ Be it flo. But set to work without delay 

“ Oh ! Tve have time ennufjh! ” 

“You kill me, D’lterbluy, with your calmneSH,” said 
the Bupi^riiitcQdcni^ pasBiii^ hi^ luindkon^liitd over his 

face. 

“Do you not remeniher tliiitT one day told you not 
to make yourself uneasy, if you ^lossesscd courage, lime 
you any ? ” 

“I believe so.” 

“ Then don’t make yourself uneasy.” 

“ It is decided Liiuii, that, at tlio last moment, yon will 

come to my assistance.” 

“ It will only be the repayment of a debt I owe you.” 
is the vocation of financiers to anticipate Llie wants 
of men such as yourself, J/ilcrbhiy.” 

“ If obligingness is the vocation of financiers, charity is 
the virtue of the clergy. Only, on Huh occasion, do you 
act, monaiciir. You arc not yot siiffloiciitly reduced, and 

at the last moment we will see what is to be done.” 

“ We shall see, tlion, in a very short time,” 

“ Very well. However, ixirmit me to tell you that, 

personally, I regret exceedingly that you are at pressnt 
so short of money, because 1 was myself about to ask 
you for some.” 

“ For yourself?” 

** For myself, or some of my people, for mine or for 
ours.” 

“ How much do you want?” 

“ Be easy on that scor^; a roundish sum, it is true, but 
not too exorbitant.” 

“ Tell me the amount.” 

Fifty thousand francs.” 

“Oh! amero noUiing. Of coarse one has always 60,* 
000 francs. Why the deuce cannot that knave Colbert be 
M easily satisfied as yousre—and 1 should give myself 
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far less trouble thoD T do. When do you need this smnf 

“ To-morrow morning; but you wish to know its des¬ 
tination.” 

** NTay, nay, chevalier, 1 need no explanation.” 

“ To-morrow is the first of June.” 

“Well?” 

** One of our bonds becomes due.” 

“I did not know we had any bonds.” 

“ Certainly, to-morrow we pay our last third instalment.” 

“What third?” 

“ Of the 150,000 francs to Baisemeaux.” 

“ Baisemeaux ? Who is he ? ” 

“ The governor of the Bastile,” 

“Yes, I remember. On what grounds am I to pay 160, 
000 francs for that man?” • 

“On account of the appointment which he, or rather we, 
purchased from Louvidre and Tremblay.” 

“ 1 have a very vague recollection of the matter.” 

“ That is likely enough, for you have so many affairs to 
attend to. However, I do not believe you have any affair 
in the world of greater importance than this one.” 

“ Tell me, then, why we purchased this appointment.” 

“ Why, in order to render him a service in the first 
place, and afterwards ouiselvcs.” 

“ Ourselves ? You are joking.” 

“ Monseigneur, the time may come when the governor of 
the Bastile may prove a very excellent acquaintance.” 

“I have not the good fortune to understand you, D’Her- 

blay.” 

“Monselgneur, we had our own poets, our own engineer, 
our own architect, our own musicians, our own printer, 
and our own painters; we needed our own governor of 
the Bast^e.” 

**l>o you think so ?” 

**I«t us not deceive ourselves, monseignear; we are 
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yery much opposed to paying the Bastile a yisit,” added 
the prelate, displaying, beneath his pale lips, teeth which 
were still the same beautiful teeth so much admired thirty 
years previously by Marie Miclion. 

AndyouUiink it is not too much to pay 150,000 francs 
for that ? I thought you generally put out money at better 
interest than that.” 

“ The day will come when you will admit your mis¬ 
take.” 

“My dear D’llerblay, the very day on which a man 
enters the Bastile, he is no longer protected by his past.” 

“Yes, he is, if the bonds are perfectly regular; besides, 
that good fellow Baisemeaux bus not a courtier’s heart. I 
am certain, my lord, that he will not remain ungrateful 
for that money, withoitb taking into account, 1 repeat, that 
I retain the acknowledgments.” 

“ It is a strange affair! usury in a matter of benevolence.” 

“ Do not mix yourself up with it, monseigiicur; if there 
be usury. It Is I who practice It, and both of us reap the 
advantage from it—that Is all.” 

“ Some intrigue, D’Hetblay ?” 

«I do not deny it.” 

“And Baisemeaux an accomplice in it?” 

“Why not?—^there are worse accomplices than he? 
May 1 depend, then, upon the 5,000 jHstoles tu-murrow?” 

“Do you want them this evening?” 

“It would be better, fori wish to start early; poor 
Baisemeaux will not be able to imagine what has become 
of me, and must be upon thorns.” 

You shall have the amount in an hour. Ah, D’Herblay, 
the interest of your 150,000 francs will never pay my four 
millions for me.” 

“ Why not, monaeigneur ? ” 

“ Good-night, 1 have business to transactrwith my clerks 
before 1 xetize.” 
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“A good niglit’a rest, monseigneuT.” 

“U’llerblay, you wish things that are imposaible” 
Shall I have my 50,000 francs this evening?” 

«Yes.” 

“ Go to sleep, then, in perfect safety—it is I who tell 
yon to do so.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, and the tone in which 
it was given, Fouq^uet left the room shaking his head, and 
heaving a sigh. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

H. BAISBMBAUX Dli MONTLBZUN’S AOCOXJNTS. 

Tni! clock of St. Paul was striking seven as Araniis, on 
horseback, dressed as a simple citizen, that is to say, in 
colored suit, with no distinctive mark about him, except 
a kmd of hunting-knife by his side, passed before the Rue 
<lu Petit-Muse, and stopped opjKwite the Kue des Tour- 
elles, at the gate of the Rastile, Two sentinels were on 
duty at tlxe gate; they made no difficulty about admitting 
Aramis, who entei’ed ivithout dismounting, and they 
pointed out the way he was to go by a long passage with 
buildings on both sides. This passage led to the draw¬ 
bridge, or, in other words, to the real entrance. The 
drawbridge was down, and the duty of the day was about 
being entered upon. The sentinel at tlie outer guard¬ 
house stopped Aramis’s further progress, asking him, in 
a rough tono of voice, what had brought him there, Ara- 
mis explained, with his usual politeness, that a wish to 
Speak to M. Baisemeaux de Montlezun bad occasioned his 
visit, The first sentinel then summoned a second sentinel, 
stationed within an iimer lodge, who showed his face at 
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the grating, and inspected the new arrival most attem 
tively. Ammis reiterated the expression of his wish to see 
the governor; whereupon the sentinel called to an officer 
of lower grade, who was walking about in a tolerably 
spacious courtyard and who, in turn, on being informed 
of his object, ran to seek one of the officers of the governor’s 
staff. The latter, after having listened to Aramis’s re¬ 
quest, begged him to wait a moment, then went away a 
short distance, but returned to ask his name. “I cannot 
tell it you, monsieur,” said Aramis; “I need only mention, 
that I have matters of such importance to communicate 
to the governor, that I can only rely beforehand upon one 
thing, that M. do Baisemeaux will be delighted to see me; 
nay, more than that, when you have told him that it is 
the person whom he. expected on the 1st of June, 1 am 
convinced he will hasten here himself.” The officer could 
not possibly believe that a man of the governor’s imi»orfr. 
ance should put himself out for a person of so little 
importance as the citizen-looking visitor on horselmck. 
“It happens most fortimatcly, monsieur,” he said, “that 
the governor is just going out, and you can perceive his 
carriage, with the horses already hariicssed, in the coiii’t- 
yard yonder; there will l)e no occasion for liiin to come to 
meet you, as he will see you a.s he passes by.” jVramis 
bowed to signify his assent; he did not wish to inspire 
others with too exalted an opinion of himself, and there¬ 
fore waited patiently and in silence, leanhig upon the 
saddle-bow of his horse. Ten mimites had hardly elapsed 
when the governor’s cijiriago was observed to move. 'I'lio 
governor appeared at the door, and got into the carriage, 
which immediately prepared to start. The same ceremony 
was observed for the governor himself ns with a suspected 
stranger; the sentinel at the lodge advanced as the car- 
rh^ was about to pass under the arch, tind the govetnoi 
(qpened the carriag^oor, himself setUug the example of 
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obedience to orders; so that, in this way, the seating 
could convince himself that no one quitted the Bastile ttU' 
properly. The carriage rolled along under the archway, 
but at the moment the iron-gate was opened, the ofdeor 
approached the carriage, which had been again stopped, 
and said aonietbing to the governor, wlio immediately put 
his head out of the door-way, and perceived Aminis on 
horsebat:k at the end of the drawbridge. Tic immediately 
uttered almost a shout of delight, and got out, or rather 
darted out of his carriage, running towards Aramis, whose 
hands he seized, making a thousand aiwlogiea. Ho almost 
embraced him, “What a ditlicult matter to enter the 
Bastile I ” said Aramis. “ Is it the same for those who 
are sent here against their wills, as for those who come 
of their own accord 7” 

“ A thousand pardons, iny lord. How delighted I am 
to see your grace.” 

“ Hush ! What are you tlunking of, my dear M. Baise- 
ineaux ? What do you suppose would be thought of a 
bishop in my present costume ?” 

“ Pray excuse me, I had forgotU'U, q’ako this gentle¬ 
man's horse to the stables,” cried Baisemeaux.” 

“No, no,” said Aramis, “ I have 5,000 pistoles in the 
saddle-kigs.” 

Tlie governor’s countenance became so radiant, that if 
the prisoners had seen him they would have imagined 
some prince of the blood royal had arrived. “ Yes, you 

are right, the iiorse shall be taken to tlie g(*vernm©nt 
house. Will ydu get into the carriage, my dear M. d’Her- 
blay, and it shall take us back to my house.” 

« Get into a carrijq^ to cross a courtyard 1 do you be¬ 
lieve I am so great an invalid? No, no, we will go on 
fool.” 

Baisemeaux then offered his arm as a support, but the 
prelate did not accept it. They arrived in this inanuez 
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at the ^vemmont houae, Baisemeaux rubbing his hands 
and glancing at the horse fmin time to time, while Aramis 
was looking at the bleak bare walls. A tolerably hand- 
some vestibule, and a staircase of white stone Icil to tho 
governor’s apartments, who crosaeil the antechamber, the 
dining-room, where breakfast was being prepared, opened 
a small side-door, and closeted himself with lus guest in a 
large cabinet, the windows of wliicli oimncd obliquely upon 
the courtyard and Die stables. Baisemcaux installed the 
prelate with that all-inclusive politeness of which a good 
man, f>r a grateful iinm, alone possesses tho secret. An 
arm-chair, a footstool, a small table Isjside him, on which 
to rest his hand, everything was prepared by the governor 
himself. Witii his own hands, too, he placed upon the 
table, with much solicitude, the bug containing the gold, 
which one of the soldiers had brought up with tho moat 
respectful devotion; and the soldier having left the room, 
Baisenicaux himself closed the dour after him, drew aside 
one of the window-curtains, and looked steadfastly at 
Aramis to see if the prelate required anything further, 

“ Well, my lord,” he said, still standing up, “ of all 
men of their word, you still cuiitmuc to be the moat 
punctual.” 

In matters of business, dear M. de Baiseineaux, e«* 
BCtitude is not a virtue only, it is a duty as well.” 

■“ Yes, in matters of business, certainly; but what you 
have with me is not of that character, it is a service you 
are rendering me.” 

“ Come, confess, dear M. dc liaisemeaiix, that, notwith¬ 
standing this exactitude, you have not been without a 
little uneasinee^.” 

“ About your health, I certainly'bave,” stammered out 
Baisemeaux. 

1 wished to come here yesterday, but I .was not able, 
as I was too fatigued,” continaed Aramis. Baliemeaux 
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anxiously slipped another cushion behind his guest’s back, 
“ But,” continued Aramis, “ I promised myself to come 
and pay you a visit to-day, early in the morning.” 

” You are really very kind, my lord ” 

“ And it was a gotxl thing for me I was punctual, I 
think.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Yes, you were going out.” At which latter remark 
Balsemcaux colored and said, “It is true I was going 
out.” 

“ Then I prevent you,” said Aramis ; whereupon the 
embarrassment of Baisemeaux became visibly greater. 
“1 am putting you to inconvenience,” he continued, 
fixing a keen glance upon the poor governor; “if 1 had 
known that, I should not have come.” 

“How can your lordship imagine that you could ever 
inconvenience me?” 

“ Confess you were going in search of money.” 

“No,” stammered out Baisemeaux, “no11 assure you I 
was going to- 

“ Does the govemor still intend to go to M. Youquet,” 
suddenly called out the major fram below. Baisemeaux 
ran to the window like a madman. “ No, no,” he exclaimed 
in a state of desperation, “ who the deuce is speaking of 
M, Fouqiiet? are you drunk below there? why ami 
interrupted when I am engaged on business?” 

“You were going to M. Fouquet’s,” said Aramis, 
biting his lips, “ to M. Fouquet, the abb£, or the 
superintendent? ” 

Baisemeaux almost made up his mind to tell an nn- 
tmth, hut he could not summon courage to do so. “To 
the superintendent,” lib said. 

“It is true, then, that yon were in want of money, 
since yon werp going to a person who gives it awayl *’ 

“ 1 assure you, my lord-” 
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“You were afraid? ” 

**My dear lord, it was the nncertainty and ignorance 
in which I was as to where you were to ho found.” 

“ You would have found the inoney yon require at 
M. Fouquet's, for he is a man whoso band is always open." 

“ I swear that I should never have ventured to ask M. 
Fouquet for money. I only wished to ask him for your 
address.” 

**To ask M. Fouquet for my address?” e.'celabuod 
Aiamis, opening his eyes in real astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Baisemeaux, greatly disturbed by the glance 
which the prelate fixed upon him,—“atM. Fouquet’s 
cortainly.” 

“There is no harm in that, dear M. Baisemeaux, only 
I would ask, why ask'my address of M. Fouquet?” 

“ That I might write to you." 

“I understand,” said Aramis smiling, “but that is 
not what I meant; I do not ask you what you required 
jny address for: I only ask why yon should go to M. 
Fouquet for it?” 

“ Oh! ” said Baisemeaux, “ as Bello-Islo is the xjroiierty 
of M. Fouquet, and as Belle.Islo is in tlie diocese of 
Vannes, and as you arc bishop of Vannes- 

“But, my dear Baisemeaux, since you kiiow T was 
bishop of Vannes, you had no oooasion to ask M. Fouquet 
for my address.” 

“Well, monsieur,” said Baisemeaux, completely at bay, 
“ if I have acted indiscreetly, I beg your pardon moat 
sincerely." 

“Nonsense,” observed Aramis, calmly: “how can you 
possibly have acted indiscreetly?” And while he com- 
posGfl his face, and continued to smilo cheerfully on the 
governor, he was considering how Baisemeaux, who was 
not aware of his address, knew, however, that Vannes 
was his residence. “I shall clear all this up,” he said to 
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himself; and then speaking nlond, added, “ "Well, my dear 
governor, shall we now arrange our little accounts ? ’* 

“ I am at your orders, my lord; but tell me beforehand, 
my lord, whether you will do me the honor to breakfast 
with me as usual ? ” 

“Very willingly, indeed.” 

“ That’s well,” said Baisemeaux, as he struck the bell 
before him tlii’eti times, 

“ What does tliat mean ? ” inquired Arambt. 

“That I have some one to breakfast with me, and that 
preparations are to be made accordingly.” 

“ And you rang thrice. I-leally, niy dear governor, I 
begin to think you are acting ceremonitnisly with me.” 

*‘No, indeed. Besides, the leant 1 can do is to receive 
you in the best way I can.” 

“ But why so?” 

“ Because not even a prince could have done what you 
have done for me.” 

“ Nonsense 1 nonsense! ” 

“ Nay, T assure yt3U-” 

“ Let us speak of other matters,” said Aramis. “ Or 
rather, tell mo how your affairs hero are getting on ? ” 

“ Not over well.” 

“The deuce I” 

“ M. de Mazartu was not hard enough.” 

“Yes,! see; you require a government full of suspi¬ 
cion—like that of the old cardinal, for instance.” 

“ Yes; matters went on better under Idin. The brother 
of his ‘gray eminence’ made his ^fortune here.” 

“ Believe me, my dear governor,” said Aramis drawing 
closer to Uatsemeaux, young king is well worth an old 
cardinal. Youth has its suspicious, its fits of anger, its 
prejudices, as old age has Its hatreds, its precautions, and 
its fears. Have you paid your three years’ profits to 
LouviCre and Tremblay ? ” 
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**Mo8t cei’tainly I have.” 

“ So that you liave nothing more to give them than the 
fifty thousand francs I have brought with me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Have you not saved anything, then ? ” 

“My lord, in giving the fifty thousand francs of my 
own to these gentlemen, I assure you that 1 give th$m 
everything I gain. I told M. H’Artagnan ao yesterday 
evening.” 

“ Ah! ” said Aramis, whose eyes sparkled for a moment, 
hut became inmiecliately afterwards as unmoved as be¬ 
fore ; “ so you have seen my old friend D’Artagnan; how 
was he?” 

“‘Wonderfully well.” 

“ And what did you hay to him, M. do Baisemeaux?" 

“I told him,” continued the governor, not perceiving 
his own thoughtlessness; “ I told him that I fed ray pris¬ 
oners too well.” 

“ How many have you ? ” inquired Aramis, in an indif¬ 
ferent tone of voice. 

“ Sixty.” 

“ Well, that is a tolerably round numlwr.” 

“ In former times, my lord, there were, during certain 
years, aa many as two hundre^d.” 

“ Still a minimum of sixty is not to be grumbled at.” 

“ Perhaps not; for, to anybody hut myself, each pris¬ 
oner would bring in two hundred and fifty pistoles; for. 
instance, for a prince of the blood T have fifty francs a day," 

“Only you have no prince of the bloofl; at least, I sup¬ 
pose so,” said Aramis, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“ No, thank heaven!—I mean, no, unfortunately.” 

“What do you mean by unfortunately?” 

“ Because my appointment would be improved by it. 
So, fifty francs per day for a prince of the* blood, thirty- 
gix for a mar^ohal of Franca- ” 
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'‘But you have as many inar^chalft of France, I sup- 
pose, as you have princes of the blood ! ” 

“Alas! no more* It is true lieutenant-generals and 
brigadiers pay twenty-six francs, and T have two of them. 
After that, mmo councilors of parliament, wlio bring me 
fifteen francs, and I have six of thejin^’ 

“ I did not know,” said Aramis, “ that councilors were 
so productiva” 

**¥68; but from fifteen francs I sink at once to ten 
francs; namely, for an ordinary judge, and for an ecclesi¬ 
astic” 

“And you Iiave seven, you say; an excellent affair.” 

“Nay, a bad one, and for this reason. TIow can I pos¬ 
sibly treat these poor fellows, who arc of some good, at 
all events, otherwise than as a councilor of parliament ? ” 

“ Yes, you are right; I do not see five francs difference 
between them ” 

“ You understand; if I have a fine fish, I pay four or 
five francs for it; if I get a fine fowl, it costs mo a franc 
and a half, I fatten a good deal of poultry, but I hare 
to buy grain, and you cannot imagine the army of rata 
that infest this place.” 

“ Why not get half a dozen cats to deal with them ? ” 

“ Cats indeed ; yes, they eat them, but I was obliged to 
give up the idea because of the way in which they treated 
my grain, I have been obliged to have some terrier dogs 
sent me from England to kill the rats. These dogs un¬ 
fortunately, have tremendous appetites ; they eat as much 
a prisoner of the fifth ordery without taking into ac¬ 
count the rabbits and fowls they kill.” 

Wa* Aramis really listening or not ? No one could 
have told; his downcast eyes showed the attentive man, 
but the lestlesfl hand betrayed the man absorbed in 
thought—Aramis was meditating. 

“ 1 was saying,” continued B^omeaux, “ that a good- 
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sized fowl coats mo a franc and a half, and that a fine 
fish costs me four or five franca. Three meals arc served 
at the Bastile, and, as the prisoners, liaving nothing to do, 
are always eating, a ten-frarnj man costs me seven franca 
and a half.” 

“But did, you not say that you treated those at ten 
francs like those at fifteen 'i ” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Very well! Then you g)iin seven francs and a halt 
upon those who pay you fifteen francs.” 

“T must ofnnponsato myself aimiehow,” said Baise- 
meaux, who saw how ho had been snapped up. 

“ You are quite right, my diiar governor; but have you 
no prisoners below ten francsV ” 

“ Oh, yes! wo have citi/.eus, and barristers at five 
Iraiics.” 

“And do they Ciit, too?” 

“ Not a doubt about it; only yon Tindoratand that they 
do not get fish or poultry, m)r rich wines at every meal; 
but at all events thrice a week they have a good dish at 

their dinner.” 

“ Really, you are quite a philanthropist, my dear gov¬ 
ernor, and you will ruin yourself.” 

No; understand me ; when the fifteen francs has not 
eaten his fowl, or tho ton francs has left his dish unfin¬ 
ished, 1 send it to the five-franc prisoner; it is a feast 
for the poor devil, and one must be charitable, you know.” 

“ And what do you make out of your five-franc pris¬ 
oners ? ” • 

“A franc and a half.” 

“ Baisemeaux, you’re an honest fellow; in honest truth 
I say 80.” 

“Thank you, ray lord. But I feel most for the small 
tradesmen and bailiffs’ derks, who are raled at three 
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txanoA. They do not often f^oe Tthine carp or Channel 
Bturgeon,” 

“ But do not the five-franc gentlemen sometimes leave 
some scraps?” 

Oh! juy lord, do not believe I am so stingy as that; 
I delight the heart of some piior little tradesman or clerk 
by sending him a wing of a red partridge, a slice of veni¬ 
son, or a slice of a tniificd l>asty, dishes which he never 
tasted except in liis dreams; these are the leavings of the 
twenty-four-fninc prisoners ; and as ho eats and drinks, 
at dessert ho cries ‘ Ixmg live the King,’ and blesses the 
BastUe; with a eouplo of bottles of champagne, which 
costa mo five sous, I make liim tipsy every Sunday. That 
class of people call down blessings upon me, and are sorry 
to leave the prison* Bo y^ni know that T have remarked, 
and it does me infinite honor, that certain prisoners, who 
nave been set at liberty, have, almost immediately after¬ 
wards, got imprisoned again? Why should this be the 
case, unless it be to enjoy the pleasures of my kitchen? 
It is really the fact.” 

Araniis smiled with an expression of incredulity. 

“ You smile,” said Baisemeaux. 

‘‘ T do,” returned Aramis. . 

«T tell yon that we have names which have been in¬ 
scribed on our books thrice in the space of two years.” 

I must see it before I believe it,” said Aramis. 

Well, I can show it to you, although it is prohibited 
to communicate the registers to strangers; and if yon 
really wish to see it with your own eyes-” 

I should be delighted, I confess ” 

«Very well,” said Baisemeaux, and he t-ook out of a 
cupboai^ a large register- Arainis followed him most 
anxiously with his eyes, and Baisemeaux returned, placed 
the register upon the table, and turned over the leaves 
Sot a minute, and staid at the letter M. 
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**Look here," said he, ‘‘Martinier, January, Ui5i>; Mar- 
tinler, June, 16G0; Mai'tlnier, March, 161U. Mazarinades, 
etc.; you understand it was only a pretext; people were 
not sent to the Bastile for jokes aj'ainat M. Maziirin; the 
fellow denounced himself in order to get imprisonea 
here.” 

« And wliat was his object? " 

“None other than to return tti my kitchen at three 
francs a day.” 

“ Three francs—poor devil! ” 

“ The poet, my lord, belongs to the lowest scale, the same 
style of board as the small tradesman and baillfTs clerk; 
but I repeat it is to those x)eup)o only that T give these little 
surprises.” 

Araniis mechanically turned over the leaves of the 
register, continuing to read the names, but without appear, 
ing to take any interest in the names he read. 

“In 1661, you perceive," said Baisemoanx, “eighty 
entries; and in 1659,eighty also." 

“Ah!” said Aramis. “Seldon; T seem to know that 
name. Was it not you who spoke to me about a certain 
young man?” 

“ Yes, a poor devil of a student, who made.-What no 

you call that whore two Latin verses rhyme together ? " 

“A distich." 

“ Yes ; that is it.” 

“Poor fellow; for a distich.” 

“ Do you know that ho mafic this d j/stieh against tho 
Jesuits ? " 

“That majres no difference; the punishment seems 

very severe.” 

“ Do not pity him ; last year you seemed to interest 
youraelf in him." 

“ Yes, I did so.” 

“ Well, as your interest is all-powerful here, my lord, 
ro£. u.—26 
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I have treated him since that time as a prisoner atfltteen 
francs.” 

“ The same as this one, then,” said Aramis, who had 
continued taming over the leaves, and who had stopped 
at one of the names which followed Martinier. 

“ Yes, the same as that one.” 

“ Is that Marchiali an Italian ? ” said Aramis, pointing 
with his finger to the name which had attracted his atten¬ 
tion. 

“ Hush! ” said Baisemeaux. 

“Why hush?” said Aramis, involuntarily clenching 
lus white hand. 

“ I thought 1 had already spoken to you about that 
Marchiali.” 

“No, it is the first time I ever heard his name pro¬ 
nounced.” 

“ That may be, but perhaps T have spoken to you about 
him without naming him.” 

“Is he an old offender ?” asked Aramis, attempting to 
smile. 

“On the contrary, ho la quite young.” 

“Is his crime, then, very heinous?” 

“ Uniardonable.” 

“lias lie assassinated any one?” 

“Bah!” 

“An incendiary, then? ” 

“Bah!” 

“Has he slandered any one?” 

“No, no! It is he who-and Baisemeaux ap¬ 

proached Aramis’s ear, making a sort of ear-trumpet of 
his hands, and whispered, “It is he who presumes to 
resemble the- " 

“ Yes, yes,” said Aramis, “ I now remember you already 
spoke about it* last year to me; but the crime appeared to 
me so slight.” 
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“Slight, do you say?” 

“ Or rather, so involuntary.” 

“ My lord, it U not involuntarily that such a reseRi* 
hlance is detected.” 

“ Well, the fact is, I had fni^otten it. But, my dear 
host,” said Aramis, closing tho register, “ if 1 am not 
mistaken, we are summoned.” 

Baisemeaux took the register, hastily restored it to its 
place in tho closet, which ho locked, and put the key in 
his pocket. “ Will it be ^rreeablo to your lordship to 
breakfast now? ” said he; “for you are right In supposing 
that breakfast was announced.” 

“ Assuredly, my dear governor,” and they passed into 
the dining-room. 
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TRK BREAKFAST AT MONRtRCR DS BAtSBMBAUX’S. 

Akahis waB generally temperate; but on thin oocaalon, 
while taking every care of his constitution, be tiid ample 
justice to Baisemeaux’fl breakfast, which, in all rcapccts, 
was most excellent. The latter, on his side, was ani¬ 
mated with the wildest gayety; the sight of the five thoa- 
sand pistoles, which he glanced at from time to time, 
seem^ to open his heart. Every now and then he 
looked at Aramis with ah expression of the deepest grati¬ 
tude ; while the latter, leaning back in his chair, took a 
few sips of wine from bis glass, wath the air of a cormois- 
seur. “ Let me never hear any ill words against the fare 
of the Bastile,” said he, half-closing his eyes; “ happy are 
the prisoners who can get only half a bottle of such Buuc- 
gundy every day.” 
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** All those at fifteen francs drink it,” said Baisemeaux. 
“It is very old Volnay.” 

“Does tliat poor student, Beldon, drink such good 
wine?” 

“ Oh, no! ” 

“ I thought I heard you say he was boarded at fifteen 
francs.” 

“ He! no, indeed j a man who makes districts—distichs 
I mean—at fifteen francs. No, no I it is his neighbor who 
is at fifteen francs,” 

“ Which neighbor ? ” 

“ The other, second Bertaudiftre.” 

“Excuse me, my dear governor; but you speak a lan¬ 
guage which requires quite an apprenticeship to under¬ 
stand.” 

“Very true,” said the governor. “Allow me to ex¬ 
plain:—second liertaudicro is the person who occupies 
the second tioor of the tower of the Bortaudiere.” 

“ So that BertautUcre is the name of one of the towers 
of tbe Bastile ? The fact is, T think I recollect hearing 
that each Uiwer lias a niiino of its own. Whereabouts is 
the one you are speaking of?” 

“Look,” said Baisemeaux, going to the window. “It 
is that tower to the left—the second one.” 

“Is tbe prisoner at fifteen francs there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Since when?” 

“ Seven or ei^it years, nearly.” 

““What do you mean by nearly? Do you not know 
the dates more precisely?” 

“ It was not In luy time, M. d’TTerblny.” 

“ But T should have thought that Louvi6re or Tremblay 
would have hild you.” 

“ The secrete of the Bastile are never banded over wUb 
the keys of the governorship.” 
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“Indeed! Then the cauee of hia inipriannnteat is a 
mystery—a state secret.” 

“Oh, mo! 1 do not sojuiosc it is a state secret, but a 
secret—^like every tiling else that hajifiens at the Ttastile.” 

“But,” said Aramis, “why do you speak more freely 
of Seldon than of second BertaudiiVe ? ” 

“Because, in my opinion, the crime of the man who 
writes a distich is not so great as that of the man who 
resembles- 

“Yen, yes; I understand yoii. Still, do not the turn¬ 
keys talk with your prisoners?” 

“ Of course.” 

“The prisoners, I suppose, tell them they are not 
guilty?” 

“ Tliey are ahrays telling tlieni (hat; it Is a mutter of 
course; the same song over and over again.” 

“ But does not the resemblance you were speaking aliout 
just now strike the turnkeys?” 

“My dear M. tl’llerblay, it is tnily for incn attachwl 
the court, as you are, to take troiihlc ahout such matters,” 

“You’re right, you’re right, my ilciir M. Baisemeaux. 
JjCt me give you iinotlicr taste of this VfJimy.” 

“Not a taste merely, a full glass; fill yoiirs, too.” 

“Nay, nay! You arc a musketeer still, to the very 
tips of your fingers, while T liuve become u bishop. A 
taste for me; a glass for yourself.” 

“As you please.” And Aramis and the gnvemer nod¬ 
ded to each other, as they drank their wine, “ But,” said 
Aramis, looking with fixed attention at the niby-colored 
wine he had raised to the level of his eyes, as it he wished 
to enjoy it with all hia senses at tjie same moment, “but 
what you might call a resemblance, another would not, 
perhaps, take any notice of.” 

“Most certainly he would, though, ifit^ere anyone 
vrbo knew the person he reBembles.” 
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" I really think, dear M. de Baisemeaux, that it can 
be nothing more tlian a resemblance of your own 
creation.” 

“Upon niy honor, it is not so.” 

“Stay,” continued Araniis. “I have seen many per¬ 
sons very like the one we are speaking of; but, out of re¬ 
spect, no one ever said anything about it.” 

“ Very likely; because there is resemblance and resem¬ 
blance. This is a striking one, and, if you were to see 
him, you would admit it to be so.” 

“ If I were to see him, indeed,” said Aramis, in an in¬ 
different tone; “ but in all probability I never shall.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because if T were even to put iny foot inside one of 
those horrible dungeons, I should fancy I was buried 
there forever.” 

“ No, no; the cells are very good places to live in,” 

I really do not, and cannot believe it, and that is a 

fact.” 

“ Pray do not speak ill of second Bertaudi^re. It is 
really a good room, very nicely furnished and carpeted. 
The young fellow hits by no means been unhappy there; 
the best lodging the Bastile affords has been his. There 
is a chance for you.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Aramis, coldly; “ you will never make 
nie believe there are any good rooms in the BastUe; and, 
as for your carpets they exist only in your imagination. 
I should find nothing but spiders, rats, and perhaps toads, 
too.” 

“Toads?” cried Baisemeaux. 

“Yes, in the dungeons.” 

“ All 1 I don’t say there are not toads in the dungeons,” 
replied Baisemeaux. “But—will you be convinced by 
your own eyes? ” he continued, with a sudden impulse. 

“ No, certainly not.” 
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“ Not even to satisfy yourself of the resemblance which 
you deny, as you do the carpets ?” 

Some spectral-looking peison, a mere shadow; an un¬ 
happy, dying man.” 

“ Nothing of the kind—as brisk and vigorous a young 
fellow as ever lived.” 

“ Melancholy and iU-teinpered, then ?” 

“ Not at all; very giiy and lively.” 

“Nonsense ; you are joking.” 

“ Will you follow me? ” said Ilaisemeaui. 

** What for ? ” 

“ To go the round of the Tiastile.” 

“Why?” 

“You will then see for yourself—see with your own 
eyes.” 

“ Uut the regulatioirs?” 

“Never mind them. To-day my major has leave of 
absence; the lieutenant is visiting the post on the bas¬ 
tions ; we are sole masters of ttie si In at.ion,” 

“No, no, my dear governor; why, the very idea of the 
somid of the bolts makes me shudder. Yon will only 
have to forget mo in second or fourtli HertaudiCre, and 

Jlieii-” 

“ You are refusing an opportunity that may never pre¬ 
sent itself again. iJo you know that, to oittain the favor 
I propose to you gratis, some of the princes of the blood 
have offered me as much as fifty thousand francs.” 

“ Really! he must he worth seeing, then ? ” 

“ Forbidden fruit, my lord ; forbidden fruit. You who 
belong to the church ofight to know tliat.” 

“ Well, if I had any curiosity, it would be to see the 
poor author of the distich.” 

“Very well, we will see him too; hut if T were at all 
curious, it would be about the beautiful carpeted room 
and its lodger.” 
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“ Fumitnrc Ib very commonplace; and a face with no 
expression in it offers little or no interest.” 

‘*But a boarder at fifteen francs is always interest¬ 
ing.” 

“ By the by, I forgot to ask you about that. Why 
fifteen francs for him, and only three francs for poor Sel- 
don?” 

“ Tlio distinction made in that instance was a truly 
noble act, and one AVhich displayed the king’s goodness of 
heart to great advantage.” 

“ The king’s, you say ?” 

«The cardinal’s, I mean; this unhappy man,” said M. 
Mazarin, “ is destined to remain in prison forever.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Why it seems that his crime is a lasting one; and, 
consequently, his punishment ought to be so too.” 

“Lasting?” 

*‘No doubt of it, unless he Is fortunate enough to catch 
the small-pox, and even that is difficult, for we never get 
any impure air here.” 

“Nothing can be more ingenious than your train of 
reasoning, my dear M. de Baisemeaux. Do you, however, 
mean to say that this unfortunate man must suffer witlL* 
out interraption or termination ?” 

“ 1 did not say he was to suffer, my lord; afifteen-franos 
boarder does not suffer.” 

“ lie suffers imprisonment at all events.” 

“No doubt, there is no help for that, but tills suffering 
is sweetened for him. You must admit that this young 
fellow was not horn to eat all the good things hedora eat; 
for instance, snoh things as we have on the table now; 
this pastry that has nut been touched, these crawfish 
from the River Marne, of which we have hardly taken 
any, and which are almost as large as lobstere; all these 
things will at once be taken to second Bertaudidre, with 
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a bottle of that Votnay whieh you think eo excellent, 
AfUir you have seen it you will believe it, I hope ” 

“ Yea, my dear governor, certainly; hut all tliia time 
you are thinking only of your very happy flfteen-franca 
prisoner, and you forget poor Seldon, my 

“ Well, out of consideration for you, it shnll be a gala 
day for him; he shiill have some biscuits aud preserves 
with this small bottle of port.” 

You are a goofl-hearted fellow; 1 Imve said sfi already, 
and T repeat it, my dear Kalsemeaux.” 

“Well, let ns set oflF, then,” said the governor, a little be¬ 
wildered, partly from the wine he ha<l ilrimk, anil partly 
from Aramis’s praises. 

“ Do not forget that I only go to oblige you,” said the 
prelate.” , 

“ Very well; but you will thank me when you get 
there.” 

“ Let us g»» then.” 

“ Wait until I have suniraoned tl»e jailer,” said Baise- 
meaux, as he struck the bell twice; at which summons a 
man appeared, “ I am going to visit Uie lowers,” said 

the governor* “No gimrdft, no liruinn, no noise at 

all.” 

“ If I were not to leave my cloak hero,” said Ararais, 
pretending to be alarmed, “ 1 should really think I was 
going to prison on iny own account.” 

The jailer preceded the governor, Aramis walking on 
his right hand; some of the soldiers who happened to be 
in the courtyard drew themselves up in line, as stiff as 
posts, as the governor p’assed along. Baisemeaux led the 
way down several steps which conducted to a sort of es> 
planade; thence they arrived at* the drawbridge, where 
the sentinels on duty received the governor with the proper 
honors. The governor turned toward Aramis, and, speak¬ 
ing in such a tone that the sentinels could not Im a 
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word he observed—hope you have a good tuemory, 
monsieur ?” 

Why ? ” inquired Aramis, 

On account of your plans and your measurements^ for 
yon know that no one is allowed^ not architects even, to 
enter where the prisoners are, with paper, pens or pencil ” 
<*Good^” said Aramis to himself, “it seems 1 am an 
architect, then ? It sounds like one D’Ai tagnan’s jokes, 
who perceived bi me the engineer of Belle-Isle.’’ Thenhe 
added aloud, “ Be easy on that score, monsieur; in our 
profession, a mere glance and a good memory are quite 
sufficient.” 

Baisemeaux did not change countenance, and the soldiers 
took Aramis for what he seemed to he. “ Very well; we 
will first visit la Bertauditirc,” said Baisemeaux, still in- 

I 

tending the sentinels to hear him. Then, turning to the 
jailer, he added, “ you will take the opportuiiiLy of carry¬ 
ing to No. li the few dainties T pointed out,” 

"Dear M. de Baisemeaux,” said Aramis, "you are al¬ 
ways forgetting No. I!,” 

“So I am” said the governor; and, upon that, they be¬ 
gan to ascend. The number of bolts, gratings, and locks, 
for this single courtyard, would have sufficed for tlie safety 
of an entire city. Aramis was neither an imaginative nor 
a sensitive man; he luid hecui somewhat of a poet iu hia 
youtli, but liis heart wtisliard and indifferent, as the heart 
of every man of fifty-five years of age is, who has been 
frequently and passioiiately attached to women in his life¬ 
time, or rather who lias been passionately loved by them. 
But when he placed his foot upon’ the worn stone steps, 
along which so many unhappy wretches had passed, when 
he felt Iiimself impregnated, as it were, with the atmos¬ 
phere of those gloomy dungeons, moistened with tears, 
there could be but little doubt he was overcome by his 
feelings, for hfs head was bowed and his eyes became dim, 
as he followed Baisemeaux without a syllable. 
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CHAPTER XJJV, 

TUB SBCOND TLOOll OF BKRTAtJOlknB. 

On the second flight of stairs, whether from fatigue or 
emotion, the breathing of the visitor began to fall him, and 
he leaned against the walL ** Will you begin withthia 
oneP” said Baisemeaux; “for since we are going to both, 
k matters very little whether we ascend from the second 
to the third story, or descend from the third to the sec¬ 
ond*" ^ 

“ Xo, no,” exclaimed Aramis, ciigerly, ‘‘ liighcr if you 
I)leafle; the one ain^ve is the more urgent” Tliey coii- 
iimied thoir ascent. “ Ask the jailer for the keys ? ” whis¬ 
pered Arumis* Baisemeanx did sn, tiHik Ute keys, and, 
himself, o^iened the door of the third room. The jailer 
was the first to enter; he placed upon tlio UUde the pro¬ 
visions, which tho kiiid-hcartcd governor nailed dainties, 
iUid then left the room* The prison(ir had not stirred; 
Baisemeaux then entered, while Aniniis remained at the 
threshold, from which place he saw a ycuUi about oighteeii 
years of age, who, raising Ids head at tiic unusual noise, 
jumped off the bed, ns he perceived the governor, and 
clasping his hands togetiier, began to cry out, “ My mother, 
my mother,” in tones which betrayed such deep distrcBB 
that Aramis, despite fils command over himself, felt a 
shudder pass through his frame. dear boy,” said 

Baisemeaux, endeavoring to smile, “Thave brought you 
a diversion and an jextra,—the one for the mind, the other 
for the body; this gentleman has come to take your meaa- 
uiei, and here are acme preserves for your UeBaei't ” 
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“Oh, monsieur,” cxclaiineil the young man, “keep me 
in solitude for a year, let me have nothing but bread and 
water for a year, but tell me that at the end of a year I 
bIuiII leave this place, tell me that at the end of a year I 
shall see ray mother {igiiin.” 

“ But I have heard you say that your mother was very 
poor, suid that you were very badly lodged when you were 
living with her, while here—upon my W’ord! ” 

“If she were jraor, monsieur, the greater reason to re¬ 
store her only means of support to her. Badly lodged 
with her! oil, monsieur, every one is always well lodged 
when he is free.” 

“At all events, since yon yourself admit you have done 
nothing but write that unhappy distich- ” 

“But without any intention, I swear, Ijet me.be pun- 
i8hed,-~cut off the hand which wrote it, I will work with 
the other—^but restore my mother to me.?’ 

“My boy,” said Baisemeaux, “you know very well that 
it does not depend upon me; all I can do for you is to in¬ 
crease your rations, give you a glass of port wine now and 
then, slip in a biscuit for you between a couple of plates.” 

“ Great heaven! ” exclaimed the young man, falling back¬ 
ward and rolling on the ground. 

Aramia, unahio to bear this scene any longer, withdrew 
as far as the landing. “Unhappy, wretched man,” be 
muimuied. 

“Yes, monsieur, he is indeed very wretched,” said the 
jailer; “but it is his parents’ fault.” 

“In what way?” , 

“No doubt. Why did they let him learn Latin? Too 
much knowledge you see; it is that which does harm. 
Now I, for instance, can’t read or write, and therefore 1 
am not in prison.” Aramis looked at the man, who seemed 
to think tiiat being a jailer in the Bastile was not being 
in prison. As for Baisemeaux, notioing the little effect 
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produced by hbs advice ami his port wine, ho left the dun¬ 
geon quite upBet. “ You have forgotten to close the door,” 
said the jailer. 

“ So 1 have,” said Baisemeaux; “ there are the keys, do 
you do it.” 

“ I will solicit the pardou of that poor boy,” said Aramia. 

“ And if you do not succeed,” said Baisemeaux, “ at least 
beg that he may be tr;uisferrc(l to the ten-fnuic Hat, by 
which both he and I shall bo gainers.” 

“If the other prisoner calls out for his mother in a simi¬ 
lar maimer,” eaitl Araiiiis, “ I prefer not to enter at all, 
but will take my measure from outside.” 

“No fear of that, monsieur architect, the one we are 
now going to see is as gentle as a lamb; iHifore ho could 
call after his mother he must o[km his lips, and he never 
says a word.” 

“Let us go in, then,” said Aramis, gloomily. 

“ Are you the architect of the pritions, monsieur 'i ” said 
the jailer. 

“I am.” 

“ It is odd, then, that yon are not more accustomed to 
all tins.” 

■““Aramia perceived that, to avoid giving rise to any 
sunpicioDB he must summon all his strength of mind to his 
ftssistonce. Haisemeaux, who carried the keys, opened 
the door. “ Stay outside,” he said to the jailer, “ and wait 
for us at the bottom of the steps.” 'fhe jailer obeyed and 
withdrew. 

Baisemeaux entered first, and opened thesecoud door him¬ 
self. By the light which filtered through tho iron-barred 
window, could be seen a handsome young man, short in 
stature, with closely cut hair, and a l>eant beginning to 
grow; he waa sitting on a stool, hi.s elbow resting on an 
armchair, and all the upper part of his.hody reclining 
against it. His dress, thrown upon the bed, was of rich 
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black velvet, and he inhaled the freah air which blew in 
upon his breast through a shirt of the very finest cambric. 
As the governor entered, the young man turned his head 
with a look full of indifference; and on recognizing 
Baisemeaux, he arose and saluted him courteously. But 
when his eyes fell upon Aramis, who remained in the 
background, the latter trembled, turned pale, and his hat, 
which ho held in his hand, fell upon the ground, as if all 
bis muscles had become relaxed at once. Baisemeaux, 
habituated to the presence of his prisoner, did not seem 
to share any of the sensations which Aramis experienced, 
hut, with all the zeal of a good servant, he busied himself 
in arranging on the table tlio pasty and crawfish he had 
brought with him. Occupied in this manner, he did not 
remark how disturbed his guest had become. When he 
had finished, however, he turned to the young prisoner and 
said, “ You are looking very well,—are you so ? ” 

“ Quite well, I thank you, monsieur,” replied the young 
man. 

The effect of the voice was such as almost to overpower 
Aramis, and notwithstanding his control over himself, he 
advanced a few steps towards him, with his eyes wide 
open, and his lips trembling. The movement he mSIfe' 
was BO marked that Baisemeaux, notwithstanding his pre¬ 
occupation, observed it. ** This gentleman is an architect 
who has come to examine your chimney,” said Baise* 
meaux; “ does it smoke? ” 

“ Never, monsieur.” 

“You were saying just now,” said the governor, rubbing 
his hands together, “ that it was not possible for a man to 
be happy in prison; here, however, is one who is so. You 
have nothing to complain of, I hope ? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Do you ever feel weary ? ” said Aramis. 

“Never." 
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“Ha, ha,” said Baisemeaux, in a Jow tone of yoice; 
“ was I right ? ” 

“ Well, my dear governor, It is impossible not to yield 
to'evidence. Is it allowed to put any question to him?” 

“As many as you like.” 

“Very well; be good enough to ask him if he knows 
why he is here.” 

“ This gentleman requests mo to ask you,” said liaise' 
meaux, “ if you are aware of the cause of your imprison' 
mant?” 

“ No, monsieur,” said the young man, unaffectedly, “ I 
am not.” 

“ That is hardly possible,” said Aramis, carried away by 
his feelings in spite of bimsclf; “ if you were really 
ignorant of the cause *of your detention, you would bo 
furious.” 

“ I was so during the early days of my imprisonment.” 

“ Why are you not so now?” 

“ Because I have reflected.” 

“That is strange,” said Aramis. 

“ Is it not odd ? ’’said Baisemeaux. 

May one venture to ask you, monsieur, on what you 
'Eire reflected?” 

“ I felt that as I hatl committed no crime, Heaven could 
not punish me.” 

“ What is a prison, then,” in(juircd Aramis, “ if it be 
not a punishment ? ” 

“ Alas I I cannot tell,” said the young man: “all that 
I can tell you now is the very opposite of what I felt seven 
yeajs ago.” 

“ To hear you converse, to witness your resignation, one 
might almost believe that you liked your imprisonment ? ” 

“ I endure it.” 

“ In the certsunty of recovering your freedom some day, 

I suppose ? ” 
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“ I have no certainty; hope I have, and that ia all; and 
yet I acknowledge that this hope becomes less every day.” 

Still, why sWld you not again be free, since you have 
already been BO?” . 

“ That is precisely the reason,” replied the young man, 

which prevents me expecting liberty; why should I 
have been imprisoned at all if it had been intended to 
release me afterwards ? ” 

“How old are you ?” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ I have forgotten the name by which I was called.” 

“ Who are your parents ? ” 

“I never knew them.” 

“But those who brou^t you up?” 

“ They did not call me their son.” 

« Did you ever love any one before coming here ?” 

“ I loved my nurse, and my flowers.” 

“Was that all?” 

“ I also loved my valet,” 

“ Do you regret your imrise and your valet ? ” 

“ I wept very much when they died.” 

“Did they die since you have been here, or beforeyiftf 
came?” 

“ They died the evening before T was carried off.” 

“Both at the same time?” 

“Yes, both at the same time.” 

“ In what manner were you carried off ?” 

“ A man came fior me, directed^mo to get into a carriage, 
which was closed and locked, and brought me here.” 

“ Would you be able to recognize that man again?” 

“ He woe masked.” 

“Is not this an extraordinary tale?” said Baisemeaux, 
in a low tone of vcdce, to Aramia, who opqld hjudly 
bieatbe. 
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“ It is indeed extraordinary,” he mnrmttred, 

" But what is still more extraordinary is, that he has 
never told me so much as he has just told you.” 

“ Perhaps the reasons may be that you have never 
questioned him,” said Aramis. 

«It’s possible,” replied Baisemeaux; “ I have no enrios* 
ity. Have you looked at the room; it’s a fine one, is it 
not?” 

“ Very much so.” 

“ A carpetr—” 

“ Beautiful.” 

“I’ll wi^r he had nothing like it before he came 
here.” 

“I think BO, too.” And then again turning towards 
the young man, he said, “ Do you not remember to have 
been visited at some time or another by a strange lady or 
gentleman ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed; thrice by a woman, who each time came 
to the door in a carriage, and entered covered with a veil, 
which she raised when we were together, and alone.” 

“Do you remember that woman?” 

“Yes.” 

^■*SVhat did she say to you?” 

The young man smiled mournfully, and then replied, 
“ She inquir^, as you have just dune, if I were happy, 
and if I were getting weary ?” 

“ What did she do on arriving, and on leaving you ? ” 

“ She pressed me in her arms, held me in her embrace, 
and kissed me.” . 

« Do you remember her ? ” 

“Perfectly.” 

" Do you recall her features distinctly ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Yonwould reoognixe her, then, if accident broo^t 
her before yon, or lad you into her preeanoe? ” 

TOIL, n.—99 
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‘*Most certainly.” 

A flush of fleeting satisfaction passed across Aramis’s 
face. At this moment Baisemeaux heard the jailer ap- 
pro.aching. “ Shall we leave ? ” he said, hastily, to 
Aramis. 

Aramis, who probably had learnt all that he cared to 
know, replied, “When you like.” 

The young man saw them prepare to leave, and saluted 
them politely. Baiscmcaux replied merely by a nod of 
the head, while Aramis, with a respect, arising perhaps 
from the sight of such misfortune, saluted the prisoner 
profoundly. They left the room, Baisenieaux closing the 
door behind them. 

“Well,” said Baisemeaux, as they descended the stair* 
case, “ what do you think of it all ? ” 

“ I have discovered the secret, my dear governor,” he 
said. 

“ Bah 1 what is the secret, then ? ” 

“ A murder was committed in that house.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ Bat attend; the valet and nurse died the same day.” 

« Well.” 

“And by poison. What do you think?” 

“That it is very likely to bo true.” 

“ What! that that young man is an assassin ? ” 

“Who said that? What makes you think that poor 
young fellow could be an assassin?” 

“The very thing I was saying. A crime was com* 
mitted in his house,” said Araims “and that was quite 
sufficient; perhaps he saw the criminals, and it was 

feared that be might say something,” 

“ The deuce 1 if I only thought that- ” 

“WeU?” 

“ I would redouble the surveillaaoe.” 

“ Oh| he does not seem to wish to escape.” 
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“ You do not know what prisoners are.” 

“ Has he any books ? ” 

None; they are strictly prohibitc<l, and under M. do 
Mazariii’s own hand ” 

“ Have you the writing still ?” 

“ Yes my lord; would you like to I(M>k at it aa you re¬ 
turn to take your cloak?” 

“I should, for I like to look at autograiilis.” 

“ Well, then, this one is of the most umpiesUouahle 
authenticity; Uicre is only one erasure." 

“ Ah, ah! an urasuni; and in what ri'SfHict?" 

“ With resi«3ct to a ligure. At llr.st tliero wa-s written: 
‘ To bo hoarded at 50 francs ? ’ ” 

“ As princes of the blood, in fact?" 

“lint the cardinal must have seen liis mistake, you 
understand; for he canccUri the zero, and has added a 1 
before the f). But, by the by- ” 

“ What?” 

“ You do not speak of the rcscnil dunce.” 

“ I do not s^icak of it, dear M.de liaisciiieaux, for a very 
simple reason— because it docs not exist.” 

“ Tlio deiiec it doesn’t.” 

* Or, if it does exist, it is only in your own imagination; 
but, supposing it were to exist elsewhere, I think it 
Would be better for you not Uj speak utiout it.” 

« Keally.” 

“ The king, Isjuis XIV.—you understand—would he 
excessively angry with yon, if he were to learn that you 
oontrihut^ ir any way, to sj^read the report that one o{ 
hia subjects has the effrontery to resemble him.” 

“ It is tme, quite true," said Jlaisemeaux, thoroughly 
alarmed; “ but I bare not spoken of the circumstances to 
any one but yourself, and you understand, monseigueiir, 
that I perfectly rely on your discretion." . 

« Oh, be easy.” 
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“ Do you still wish to see the note? ” 

« Certainly,” 

While engaged in this manner in conversation, they 
had returned to the governor’s apartments; Baisemeaux 
took from the cupboard of a private register, like the one 
he had already shown Aramis, but fastened by a lock, the 
key which opened it, being one of a small bunch of keys 
which Baisemeaux always carried with liim. Then plac¬ 
ing the book upon the table, he opened it at the letter 
“ M,” and showed Aramis the following note in the 
column of observations:—No books at any time, all 
linen and clothes of the finest and best quality to be pro¬ 
cured ; no exercise; always the same jailer ; no commu- 
nicatioim with any <ire. Musical instruments; every liberty 
and every indulgence, which his y/elfare may require; to 

be boarded at 15 francs. M. de Baisemeaux can chum 

« 

more if the 15 francs be not sufficient.” 

“ All,” said Baisemeaux, “ now I think of it. I shall 
claim it.” 

Aramis shut the book. “ Yes,” he said, “ it is indeed 
M. dc Mazariii’s handwriting; 1 recognize it well. Now, 
ray dear governor,” he continued, as if this last communi¬ 
cation had exhausted his interest," let us now tom tcroor 
own little affaits.” 

“ Well, what time for repayment do you wish roe to 
take ? Fix it yourself.” 

“ There need not be any particular period fixed; give 
me a simple acknowledgment for 150,000 francs.” 

“ When to bo made payable ? ”, 

“ When 1 require it, but you understand,! shall only 

wish it when you yourself do.” 

Oh, I am quite easy on that score,” said Baisemeaux, 
emiling; “ but I have already given you two receipts.” 

“ Wliich I now destroy,” said Aramis; mid after hav¬ 
ing shown the two reedpta to Baisemeaux, be destroyed. 
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them, Oreroome by so ^eal a mark of conMeiice, liaise- 
meaux unhesitatiugly wroto out ait ackurtwludguioiit of a 
debt of 150,000 francs, payable at the pleasure of tliu prel¬ 
ate. Aramis, who liad, by glancing over the governor’s 
shoulder, followed tho jjeii its he wnde, put the iiekiiowU 
edgment into his po(;kct witliont setiiniug to have read 
it, wliich made Jlaisemeaiix iterfectly easy. “ Now,” said 
Aramis, “ yon will not bo angry with me if 1 were to 
carry off one of your prisoners'f” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ liy obttiining his pardon, of wourse. Have I not 
already told you that I took a great interest in poor 
Seldon ? ” 

“Yes, quite true,you did 

“Well?” ' . 

“ That is your affair; do ivs you tliink proper. T st« you 
have an open hand, and an arm that can reach a great 
way.” 

“Adieu, adieu.” And Aramis left, carryiug with him 
the guvtiuioi’e best wishes. 


CIIATTEIi XhV. 

T H K T W O )' Ji I 14 N 1) S. 

At the very time M. de Haisemeaux was showing 
Aramis the prisoners ^in the llastile, a carriage drew up 
at Madame de Bellifere’s door, and, at that still early 
hour, a young woman alighted, her head muffled In a 
ttilV hood. When the servants aiinoimoeil Madante Vanel 
to Madame de Belli^re, the latter was engaged, or rather 
was absorbed, in reading a letter, which she hurriedly 
ooooealed. 3he had hardly ilnished her monung toUett^ 
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her maid being still in the next room. At the name—at 
the footsteps of Marguerite Vanel, Madame de BellUre 
ran to meet her. She fancied she could detect in 
her friend’s eyes a brightness which was neither that 
of health nor of pleasure. Marguerite embraced her, pi'essed 
her hands, and hardly allowed her time to speak. ** Dear¬ 
est,” she said, “have you forgotten me? Have you 
quite given yourself up to the pleasures of the court?” 

“I have not even seen the marriage 

“What are you doing with yourself, tlien?” 

“I am getting ready to leave for BelUfiro.” 

“For BeUi6re?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are becoming rustic in your tastes, then: I 
delight to see you so disposed. But you are pale.” 

“ No, I am perfectly well.” 

“ So much the bettor; I was becoming unea.sy about 
you. You do not know what I have been told.” 

“ People say so many things.” 

“ Yes, but this is very singular.” 

“How well youknoivhow to exeitecni'ioaity, Marguerite.” 

“Well, I waa afraid of vexing you.” 

“Never; you have yourself always admired me for myw^ 
evenness of temper.” 

. “ Well, then, it is said tliat—no, I slnUt never be able to 
tell you.” 

“Do not let us talk about it then,” said Madame de 
Belli6re, who detected the ill-nature that was concealed 
by all these prefaces, yet felt the most anxious curiosity 
on the subject. 

“ Wen, then, my dear marquise, it is said that, for 
eorae time past, you no longer oontinue to regret Monsieur 
de Bellifere as you used to.” 

“It is an ill-natured report, Marguerite. I do regret 
»nd shall always regret, my husband; but it is now two 
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years since he died. I am only twenty-eight years oid, 
and my grief at ills loss ought not always to control every 
action and thonght of my life. You, Jlargiuirite, who 
arc the model of a wife, would not hdieve iii(( if I were 
to say so,” 

“Wliy not? Your heart is so soft and yielding,” sho 
said, spitefully. 

“ Yours is so too, Marguerite, and yet I did not iMirccive 
that you allowed yourself to bo overcome hy grief wlien 
your heart was wounded.” These wonls were in direct 
allusion to Marguerite’s rupture witli Die su|)ei inteiKleiit, 
and were also a veiled but direet reproacli iiiiule ag.iinst 
her friend’s lieart. 

As if she only awaited this signal to disidmrge her 
shaft, Marguerite excjaiined, “Well, KU/.a, it is said you 
are hi love.” And slie hsikcd fixedly at Madame do 
BellifTO, who blushed agnuisi her will. 

“Women never escape sliuider,” replied tlio marquise, 
alter a moment’s jiaiise. 

“No one slanders you, Eliza.” 

“Whvt!—people say that I am in love, and yet they do 
not slander me! ” 

“In tlio first place, if it be true, it is no slander, but 
simply a scandal-loving reixnl. in the next place—for 
you did not allow me to finish wliab 1 was saying, —the 
public docs not assert that you have abandotied your¬ 
self to this passion. It represents you, on Die eontrai’y, aa 
a virtuous but loving woman, defending herself with 
claws and teeth, shutting yourself up in your ovvn 
house as in a fortress; in other resjiocts as impenetrable 
as that of Danaii, notwithstanding Eanae’s tower was 
made of brass.” ' 

“ You are witty. Marguerite ” said Madame do Uellidro, 

airily* 

“You always flatter me, Eliza. In short, liowever, 
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you are reported to be ineorruptible a&d unapproachable. 
You catmot decide whether the world is calumniating you 
or not;—but what is it you axe musing about while 1 am 
speakhig to you 

“ 1 ?” 

“Yes; you are blushing and do not answer me.” 

“ I was trying,” said the marquise, raising her beautiful 
eyes brightened with an indication of growing temper, “ I 
was trying to discover to what you could possibly have 
alluded, you who ate so learned in mythological subjects 
in comparing me to Itenaii.” 

“You were trying to guess that?” said Margueritei, 
laughing. 

“Yes; do you not remember that at the convent, when 
we were solving our problems in arithmetic— ah ! what I 
have to tell you is learned also, but it is my turn—do you 
not remember, that if one of tlie terms were given, we 
were to find out the other? Therefore do yow guess now?” 

“ I cannot conjecture what you mean,” 

“And yet nothing is more simple. 

You pretend that I am in love, do you not ?” 

“ So it is said.” 

« Very well; it is not said, I suppose, that I am in 
with an abstraction. There must surely be a name men¬ 
tioned in this report.” 

“ Certainly, a name is mentioned.” 

“ Very well; it is not surprising, then, that I should try 

to guess tills name, since you do uot tell it.” 

“ My dear marquise, when 1 saw you blush, I did not 
think you would have to spend much time in conjec¬ 
tures.” 

“ It was the word DanaC which you used that surprised 
me. Dana& means a shower of gold, does it uot ? ” 

“That is to say that the Jupiter of Dana& change 
himself into a'shower of gold for her.” 
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** Hy lover, then, he whom you aasign me . 

“ I beg your pardon; I am your friend, and assign you 
no one.” 

“ That may be; but those who are ill disposed towaida 
me.” 

“ Do you wish to hear the name ? ” 

“ 1 have been waiting this half hour for it.” 

“ Weil, ttien, you shall bear it. Du not be shocked; 
he is a man high in power.” 

“Good,” said the immjuise, as she clenclied her hands 
like a jiatient at the approach of the knife. 

** lie is a very wealthy man,” eimtiiiuuil Marguerite; 
“ the wealthiest, it may be. In a word, it is- ^ 

The marquise closed her eyes for a moment. 

“ It is tile Duke of lJuckingliam,” said Alarguerite, 
bursting into laughter. Ttiis perfidy had been calculated 
with extreme ability; tlie name that was pronounced, 
instead of the name which tlu; marquise awaited, had 
precisely the same effect upon her as the badly sharpened 
axes, that had hacked, without destroying Messieurs de 
dialais .and De Thou upon Uie .sciiffold. She recovered 
herself, however, and said, “ I was perfectly right in saying 
■yoluwere a witty woman, for you are making the time 
pass away most agreeably. This joke is a most amusing 
one, for I have never seen the Duke of Duekiugbara.” 

“ Never 1 ” said Marguerite, restraining her laughter. 

“ I have never even left my own house since the duke 
has been at Paris.” 

“Oh!” resumed Madame Vanel, stretching out her 
foot towards a paper wtiich was lying on the carpet near 
the window; “it U not necessary for fieopie to see each 
other, since they can write.” Thb marquise trembled, for 
tbia paper was the envelope of the letter she was reading 
as her friend had entered, and was sealed \nth the super- 
IntoodeiiPs arms. As aba leaned hack on the sola on whidi 
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she was sitting, Madame de Belli^re covered the paper 
with the thick folds of her large silk dress, and so con¬ 
cealed it 

**€ 0016 , Marguerite, tell me, is it to tell me all these 
foolish reports that you have come to see mo so early in 
the day! ” 

No ; I came to see you in the first place, and to remind 
you of those habits of our earlier days, so delightful to 
remember, when we used to wander about leather at 
Vincennes, and, sitting beneath an oak, or in some sylvan 
shade, used to talk of those we loved, and who loved 
us,” 

“Dq you propose that wo should go out together now?” 

“ My carriage is here, and I have three hours at my 
disposal.” , 

“ I am not dressed yet, Marguerite; but if you wish that 
we should talk together, wo can, without going to the 
woods of Vincennes, find in niy o^vn garden here, beauti¬ 
ful trees, shady groves, a green sward covered with daisies 
and violets, the perfume of which can be perceived from 
where we are sitting.” 

“I regrot your refusal, my dear marquise, forlw-anted 
to pour out my whole licart into yours.” 

“ I repeat again. Marguerite, my licart is yours just as 
much ill this room, or beneath tlic lime-trees in the garden 
here, as it would be under the oaks in the wood yonder.” 

“It is not the same tiling for me. In approaching Vin¬ 
cennes, marquise, my ardent aspirations approach nearer 
to that object towards which they liave for some days 
past been directed.” The marquise suddenly raised her 
head. “Arc you surprised, then, that I am still f.hinking 
of St. Mandfi?” 

“Of St. Mandfi!” exclaimed Madame deBelliOre; and 
tlie looks of both women met each other like two resist¬ 
less swords. 
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“You, 80 proud!” saiil tlie marquise, disdainfully. 

«I, 60 proud! ” replied Madame Vanel. “ Such ia iny 
nature, I do not forgive neglect,-~<l cannot endure infi¬ 
delity. When I leswe any one who weeps at my aban¬ 
donment, I feel induced still to love him; but when others 
forsake me and laugh at their infidelity, I love distract¬ 
edly. 

Madame de BelUire could not restrain an involuntary 
moveiiM^nt. 

“She is jealous,” said Marguerite to herself, “Then,” 
continued the marquise, “ you are quite enamored of the 
Duke of Buckingham—I iiican of M. Foutiucty” Eliza 
felt the allusion, and licr blood seemed to congeal in her 
heart. “And you wislied to go to Yiiieeiiiics,—to St. 
Mimdficveii?” 

“ I hardly know what I wislied: you would have ad¬ 
vised me, perhaps.” 

“In what I'csiMJct?” 

“You have often done so.” 

“Most cerUiinly I should not have done so In the pres¬ 
ent instsincc, for I do not forgive as ytm do. 1 am less 
loving, perhaps; when my heart hius been oik« wounded, 
it rq^nains so always." 

“But i\I. Fouquet has not wounded yon,” said Margue- 
rito Valid, witli tlio most jierfect simplicity. 

“ You jierfectly understand wliat I mean. M, Fouquet 
has not wounded mo; I do not know of either oldigatioii 
or injury received at his iianils, but you have reason to 
oomplaiu of him. You are my friend, and I am afsaid I 
should not advise you aS you would like.” 

“ Ah! you are prejudging the case.” 

“The sighs you s|)oko of just new aro more than indi¬ 
cations.” 

«Tou overwhelm me,” said the youngwoman suddenly, 
aa if oollectiug her whole strength, like a wrestler pro- 
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paring for a last struggle; “you take only my evil dis¬ 
positions and my weaknesses into calculation, and do not 
speak of my pure and generous feelings. If, at this mo¬ 
ment, I feel instinctively attracted towards the superinten¬ 
dent, if 1 even make an advance to him, which, I confess, 
is very probable, ray motive for it is, that M. Fouquet’s 
fate deeply affects me, and because he is, in my opinion, 
one of the moat unfortnnate men living." 

“ Ah! ” said the marquise, placing her hand upon her 
heart, “something new, then, has occurred.” 

“Do you not know it?” 

“ I am utterly ignorant of everything about him,” said 
Madame de Belli^^^e with the poignant anguish that sus¬ 
pends thought and speech, and even life itself. 

“ In the first place, then, the king’s favor is entirely 
withdrawn from M. Fonquet, and conferred on M. Col¬ 
bert.” 

“ So it is stated.” 

“It is very clear, since the discovery of the plot of 
Belle-Tsle.” 

“ I was told that the discovery of the fortifications there 
had turned out to M. Fouquet’s honor.” 

Marguerite hegjm to laugh in so cruel a manner, that’ 
Madame de lielli&ro could at that moment have delight¬ 
edly x>lmigod a dagger in her bosom. “ Dearest,” con¬ 
tinued Marguerite, “ there is no longer any question of 
M. Fouquet’s honor; his safety is concerned. Before three 
days are past the ruin of the superintendent will be com¬ 
plete.” 

“ Stay,” said the marquise, in her turn smiling, “that 
is going a little too fast.” 

“ I said three days, because I wish to deceive myself 
with a hope; but probably the catastrophe will he com¬ 
plete within twenty.four hours.” 

“Why so?” 
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« For the simplest of all rcasonis^that M* FonquH has 
no more money.” 

“ In matters of finance, my dear Marguerite, some aro 
without money to-day, who to-morrow can procuro mih 
lions*” 

‘‘ That might bo M, Fouquet’s case when he had two 
wealthy and clever friends who amassed money for him, 
and wrung it from every posaiblo or impoasible source; 
but those friends arc dead,” 

Money does not die, Marguerite; it may be concealed, 
but it can 1x3 looked for, bought, and found ” 

“ You see tilings on tlio bright side, and so much the 
better for you. It is really very unfortunate tliat you 
are not the Kgeria of M. Fouquet : you might now show 
him the source wheucc^he could obtain the millious wliicb 
the king asked him for yestenlay ” 

‘‘ MtUions 1 ” said Uie marqubte, in terror 

‘‘ Four ,—%n even nunil>er.” 

Infamous! ” murmured Madame do Belli^^rc, tortured 
by her friend’s merciless delight. 

“ M. Fouquet, I should tliink, miiRt certainly have four 
millions,” sho replied, courageously. 

^ If he has those which the king requires to-day,” said 
Marguerite, “he will not t»crhaps possess those which 
the king will demand in a month or so.” 

*‘The king will exact money from him again, then?” 

“ No doubt: and that is my reafion for saying that the 
min of poor M. Fouquet is inevitable. Pride will induce 
him to furnish the money, and when he has uo more, he 
will faU;^ 

«It is true,” said the marquise, trembling; ‘‘the plan 
is a bold one; but tell me, dr^es M* Colbert hate M. Fou¬ 
quet SO very much ¥ ” 

I think he do^ not like him* M. Colbert ifl powerful; 
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he improves on close acquaintance; he has gigantic ideas, 
a strong will, and discretion; he will rise.” 

“He will he superintendent?” 

“ It is ptobahle. Such is the reason, my dear marquise, 
why I felt myself impressed in favor of that poor man, 
who once loved, and even adored, me; and why, when I 
see him so unfortunate, I forgive his infldelity, which I 
have reason to believe he also regrets; and why, more¬ 
over, I should not have been disincline<l to afford him 
some consolation, or some good advice; ho would have 
understood the step I had taken, and v/oiildhave thought 
kindly of me for it. It is gratifying to ho l<*ved, you 
know. Men value love more highly when they are no 
lunger hlimled by its inflneuce.” 

The marquise, bewildered, and overcome by these cruel 
attacks, which had been calculated with the greatest 
nicety and precisiem, hardly knew what an.swer to re¬ 
turn ; she even seemed to have lost all power of thought. 
Her perfidious friend’s voice had assumed the most af¬ 
fectionate tone; she spoke as a woman, hut concealed the 
instincts of a wolf. “Well,” said Madame de Bellii're, 
who had a vague hope that Marguerito would cciisc to 
overwhelm a vanquished euemy, “why do you noft go^ 
and see M. I’ouquet ? ” 

“Decidedly, marquise, youhavo made mo reflect. Ko, 
it would be unbecoming for me to make the first advance. 
M. Fouquet no doubt loves me, but ho is too proud. I 
caimot expose myself to an affront.... besides I have 
my husband to consider. You tell me nothing?—Very 
well, I shall consult M. Colbert on the subject” Mar¬ 
guerite rose smilingly, as though to tivke leave, but the 
marquise had not the strength to imitate her. Marguerite 
advanced a few paces, in order that she might continue to 
enjoy the humiliating grief in which her rival was plunged, 
and then said, suddenly, “ You do not accompany me to 
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the door, then?” Tho marquise rose, pale and almost 
lifeless, without thinking of the envelope, which had oc¬ 
cupied her attention so greatly at the commencement of 
the conversation, and which was revealed at tlie first step 
she took. She then n[)encd tlie door of her oratory, and 
without even turning her head towards itavguerito Vanel, 
entered it, closing tlio door aftei’ her. Marguerite siiid, 
or rather muttered, a few words, wliieh Madame de Bel- 
lifire did not even hear. As soon, however, as tlio mar¬ 
quise had disappeared, her envious enemy, not Iwing able 
to resist the desire to satisfy herself tliat lier auspieiorm 
were well-founded, advanced stcalLliily towards it like a 
panther, and seized the envelope. “All! ” she said, gnash¬ 
ing lier teeth, “it was indeed a hitter from M. h'onquet 
she was reaxling wlieii 1 arrived,” and then darted out of 
the room. During this interval, the marquise, having 
arrived behind tlie rampart, as it were, of her dixir, felt 
that her strength was failing her; for a moment she re¬ 
mained rigid, iiale and motionless as a statue, and tlien, 
like a statue shaken on its base by an eartlnjuakc, 
tottered and fell inanimate on tlie car[)et. The noise of 
tlie fall resounded at the same nionieiit as the rolling of 
Wilarguerite’s carriage leaving the hotel. 


CHAPTER XLVT. 

MAUAME DB BBLLIERK’s PLATE. 

The blow had been, tho more painful on account of its 
hfiing unexpected. It was some time before the marquise 
recovered herself; but, once recovered, she iegan to re- 
fleet upon the events so heartlessly announced to her. 
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She therefore retttmed, at the risk eyen of losing her life 
in the way, to that train of ideas which her relentless friend 
bad forced her to pursue. Treason, then—deep menaces 
concealed under the semblance of public interest—such 
were Colbert’s maneuvers. A detestable delight at an 
approaching downfall, untiring efforts to attain this object^ 
means of seduction no less wicked than the crime itself^ 
such were the weapons Marguerite employed. The 
crooked atoms of Descartes trinmphed; to the man with' 
out compassion was united a woman without heart. The 
marquise perceived, with sorrow rather than indignation, 
that the king was an accomplice in the plot which be* 
trayed the duplicity of Louis XIIT., in his advanced age, 
and the avarice of Mazarin at a period of life when he had 
not had the opporUmity of gorging himself with French 
gold. The spirit of this courageous woman soon resumed 
its energy, no longer overwhelmed by indulgence in com¬ 
passionate lamentations. The marquise was not one to 
weep when action was necessary, nor to waste time in 
bewailing a misfortune as long as means still existed of 
relieving it. For some minutes she buried her face in her 
cold fingers, and then, raising her head, rang for her at¬ 
tendants with a steady hand, and with a gesture betray-* 
ing a fixed determination of purpose. Tier resolution was 
taken. 

“ Is everything prepared for my departure ? ” she in¬ 
quired of one of her female attendants who entered. 

“ Yes, madamo; hut it was not expected that your lady¬ 
ship would leave for Belli6re for the next few days.” 

All my jewels and articles olf value, then, are packed 
up?” 

Yes, madame; but‘hitherto we have been in the habit 
of leaving them in Paris. Your ladyship does not gener¬ 
ally take yoqr jewels with you into the country.” 

M But ttoy are all in order, you say?” 
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« Yea, in your ladyship’s own room*” 

“ The gold plate if" 

** In the chest.” 

“ And the silver plate ?” 

“In the great oak eloaot." 

The marquise remained silent for a few momenta, and 
then said calmly, “ Jjct ray goldsmith he sent for.” 

Her attendants quitted tlio room to oxceute the order. 
The marquise, however, had entered iier own room, and 
was inspecting her casket of jewels with the greatest at¬ 
tention. Never, until now, hatl she bestowed simli eloso 
attention upon riches in wiiieh women take so inueh pride; 
never, until now, had site looked at lier jewels, except for 
the purpose of making a selection according to their set* 
tings or their colors. On this occiUiion, liowcvcr, she ad¬ 
mired the size of tlie*ruliies and the hriiliancy of the 
diamonds; she grieved over every Itleraish and every 
defect; she thought the goldlight, and the stones wretched. 
The goldsmith, as ho entered, found her thus occupied. 
“ M. Faucheux,” she said, “ 1 beliovo you suiqjUcd mo with 
my gold service ? ” 

“ I did, your ladyship.” 

“ I do not now remember the amount of the account.” 

“ bf the new service, madamo, or of that which 5[. de 
BclliCre presented to you on your marriage f for I have 
furnished both?” 

“ First of all, the new one?” 

“ The covers, the goblets, and the dishes, with their 
covers, the eau-eperyne, the icc-pails, tlie dishes for the 
preserves, and the tea nsid coifeo ums, cost your ladyship 
sixty thousand francs.” 

“No more?” 

“Your ladyship thought the account very high,” 

“ Yea, yes; I remember, in fact, that it w«s dear; but 
it was the workmanship, I suppose ? ” 

TOi* n,—27 
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*‘Ye9, madame; the designs, the chasings—all new 
patterns.” 

“What proportion of the cost does the wo rkma nship 
form ? Do not hesitate to tell me.” 

“A third of its value, madame.” 

“ There is the other service, the old one, that which 
belonged to iny husband ? ” 

“Yes,madame; there is less workmanship in that than 
in the other. Its intrinsic value does not exceed thirty 
thousand francs.” 

“Thirty thousand,” murmured the marquise. “But 
M. Yaucheux, there is also the service which belonged to 
my mother; all that massive plate which I did not wish 
to part with, on account of the associations connected 
with it.” 

“ Ah I madame, that would indeed be an excellent re¬ 
source for those who, unlike your ladyship, might not be 
in a position to keep their plate. In chasing that, they 
worked in solid metal. But that service is no longer in 
fashion. Its weight is its only advantage.” 

“ That Is all I care about. How much does it 
weigh.” 

“ Fifty thousand livres at the very least. I do not aljlude, 
to the enormous vases for the buffet, which alone weigh 
five thousand livres, or ten thousand the pair.” 

“ One hundred and thirty,” murmured the marquise. 
“You are quite sure of your figures, M. Faucheux?” 

“ Positive, madame. Besides, there is no difBoulty in 
weighing them.” 

“ The amount is entered in my hooks.” 

Your ladyship is extremely methodical, 1 am aware.” 

“ Let us now turn to another subject,” said Madame 
de Belli<lTe; and she opened one of her jewel-boxes. 

“ I recognira these emeralds,’' said M. Faucheux; “ for 
it was 1 who had the setting of them. They are the uoost 
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beautiful in the whole court. Ko, I am mistahon; Madame 
do Ch&tillon haa the most beautiful set; slio had thorn 
from Messieurs de Guise; but your set, luadame, comes 
next.” 

“ What are they worth ? ” 

“ Mounted ? ” 

“No; supposing I wished to sell them.” 

“ I know very well who would buy them,” exclaimed 
M. Faucheux. 

“That is the very thing I ask. They could ho sold, 
then?” 

“All your jewels could bo sold, madamc. It is well 
known that you possess the most l)eautiful jewels in 
Paris. You aro not changeable in your tastes; when you 
make a purcha.se, it ig of the very best ; and what you 
purchase you do not part with.” 

“ What could these emeralds bo sold for, then?” 

“ A hundred and thirty thousand francs.” 

The marquise wrote down Tipon her tablets the amount 
which the jeweler mentioned. “The ruby necklace?” 
she said. 

“ Are they balas-iubies, madamc ? ” 

‘VHere they are.” 

“They are beautiful—magnifleenfc. I did not know 
that your ladyship had these stones." 

“What is their value?” 

“Two hundred thousand francs. The center one is 
alone worth a hundred thousantl.” 

“ I thought so,” said the marquise. “ As for diamonds, 
I have them in numbers; rings, necklaces, sprigs, car- 
rings, clasps. Tell me their value, M. Faucheux,” 

The jeweler took his magnKying-glass and scales, 
weighed and inspected them, and silently made his calcu- 
latdons. “These stones,” he said, “must Ijkve cost your 
ladyship an iuoome of forty thousand francs.” 
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*^Yoa value them at eight hundred thousand francs.” 

♦* Nearly bo.” 

** It Ib about what 1 imagined—but the settiDga are not 
included.” 

“ No, madame; but if I were culled upon to sell or to 
buy, I should bo satisfied with the gold of the settings 
alone as my profit upon the transaotion. I should make 
a good twenty-five thousand francs,” 

“ An agreeable aum.” 

“ Very much so, madame,” 

“ Will you accept that profit, then, on condition of con¬ 
verting tlie jewels into money?” 

“ But you do not intend to sell your diamonds, I sup¬ 
pose, madame? ” exclaimed the bewildered jeweler, 

” Silence, M. rauolieux, do not disturb yourself about 
that; give me an answer simply. You ai’O an honorable 
man, with whom my family has dealt for thirty years; 
you knew my father and mother, whom your own fatlier 
and mother sci'vod, I address you as a friend, will you 
accept the gold of the settings in return for a sum of ready 
money tt) lie placed in my hands 

Bight hundred thousand francs ] it is enoi'mous.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Impossible to fhrd." 

“Not so.” 

“But reflect, madame, upon the effect which will be 
produced by the sale of your jewels.” 

“ No one need know it. You can get sets of false jewels 
made for mo, similar to the real. Do not answer a word; 
I insist upon it. Sell them separatdly, aell the stones only.’* 

“In that way it is ea.sy. Monsieur is looking out for 
some sets of jewels ns w'ell ns single stones for Madame’s 
toilette. There will bo a competition for them, I can 
easily diaposo'.of 000,000 franca’worth to Monsieur. I am 
oeitain yours are the most beautiful.” 
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" When can you do so?” 

“In less than three days’ time.” 

“Very well, the remainder you will ilisposo of among 
private iudivkloals. For tlic present, make mo outn con¬ 
tract of sale, payment to Ixj made in four days.” 

“I entreat you to reflect, miulame; for if you force the 
sale, you will lose a hundred thousand francs.” 

“ if necessary, 1 will lose two hundral; I wish overy- 
thing to be settled this evening. IX) you accept?” 

“ I do, your ladyship. 1 will not cj)n« cal from you that 
1 shall make lifty thousaod frauos hy the tnu)sar;ti()n.” 

“ Ho much the belter for you. In what way shall I havo 
the money ? ” 

“ Either in gold, or in bills of the lunk of Lynns, pay¬ 
able at M, (-olbcrt’s.” • 

“I agree,” said tbo marquise, eagerly; “return homo 
and bring the sum in question in notes, as soon as pos- 
.Bible.” 

“ Ifes, madarac, but for Heaven’s sake—” 

“Not a word, M. Fauelieux. IJy the by, I was forget¬ 
ting the silver plate. What is the value of that wliioh 
I have ? ” 

“*Fifty thousand francs, madaine.” 

“ That makes a million,” said the marquise to herself. 
«M. Faucheitx, you will take away with you both the 
gold and silver plate. T can a.ssign, as a pretext, that I 
wish it remodeled on patterns more wi acoordaiice with 
iny owm taste. Melt it down, end return me its value in 
money, at once.” 

“ It shall be done, your ladyship,” 

“You will be good enough tp place the money in a 
chest, and direct one of your clerks to accompany the 
chest, and without ray servants seeing him; and order 
him to wait for me in a carriage ” 

“ In Madame de Faucheux’s carriage ? ” said the jeweler. 
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«If you will allow it, and I will call for it at your 
house.” 

“ Certainly, your ladyship.” 

“ I will direct some of my servants to convey the plate 
to your house,” The marquise rung. “Let the small 
van be placed at M. Faucheux’s disposal,” she said. The 
jeweler bowed and left the house, directing that the van 
should follow him closely, saying aloud, that the marquise 
was about to have her plate melted down in order to 
have other plate manufactured of a more modern style. 
Three hours aftenvards she went to M. Faucheux’s house 
and received from him eight hundred thousand francs in 
gold inclosed in a chest, which one of the clerks could 
hardly carry towards Madame Faucheux’s carriage—for 
Madame Faucheux kept her carriage. As the daughter 
of a president of accounts, she had brought a marriage 
portion of thirty thousand crowns to her husband, who 
was syndic of the goldsmiths. These thirty thousand 
crowns had become very fruitful during twenty years. 
The jeweler, though a miUionnaire, was a modest man. 
He had purchased a substantial carriage, built in 1648, 
ten years after the king’s birth. This carriage, or rather 
house upon wheels, excited the admiration of the trtiole 
quarter in which he resided—it was covered with allegor¬ 
ical paintings, and clouds scattered over with stars. Tht 
marquise entered this somewhat extraordinary vehicle, 
sitting opposite the clerk, who endeavored to put his knees 
out of the way, afraid even of touching the marquise’s 
dress. It was the clerk, too, who,told the coachman, who 
was very proud of having a marquise to drive, to take the 
road to St. Maml4. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE DOWUV. 

Moirsizuii FATjciiKux^fl horses were scrvicoahlo animals, 
with thioksct knees, and legs they liad soino ilifBcuUy in 
moving. Like the c^^^ri^Lge, they belonged to the earlier 
part ot the century. They were not as fleet ati the English 
horses of M* Eou^j^uet, and consequently took two hours to 
get toSt, Miindo, Their progress, it might be said, was ma¬ 
jestic. Majesty, however, precludes hurry. Themarqubjo 
stopped tlie carriage at the door so well known to her, al¬ 
though she had seen it only once, under circunistaiiccs, it 
will be reniember<KL no less painful than those which 

brought her now to it again. Slic drew a key from her 
pocket, and inserted it in the lock, pushed open the door* 
which noiselessly yielded to her touch, and directed tlio 
olcrk to carry the chest upstairs to the first Boor, The 
weight of the cheat was so great that tiie clerk waa obliged 
to get the coachman to assist him with it. They placed it 
in a small cabinet, anteroom, or boudoir rather, adjoining 
the saloon, where we onco saw M. Eouquet at the luar- 
quise's feet< Hadame do DcUiere gave the coachman a 
louis, smiled gracefully at the clerk, and diamiaaed them 
both* She closed the door after them, and waited in the 
toom, alone and barricaded. There was no servant to be 
seen about the rooma, but everything was pre[jared aa 
though some invisible genius had divined the wishes and 
desires of an expected guest* The dre was laid, candlea 
In the candelabra, refreshments upon the table, books 
scattered about, fresh-cut flowers in tl^ vases. One 
might almost have imagined it an enchanted house. 
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Tho marquise lighted the candles, inhaled the perfume of 
the flowers, sat down, and was soon plunged in x>rofound 
thought. Her deep musings, melancholy though they 
were, were not untinged with a certain vague joy. Spread 
out before her was a treasure, a million wrung from her 
fortune as a gleaner plucks the blue corn-flower from her 
crown of flowers. She conjured up the sweetest dreams. 
Her principal thought, and one that took precedence of 
all others, was to devise means of leaving this money for 
M. Fo\xquet without his possibly learning from whom the 
gift had cotne. Tills idea, naturally enough, was tho first 
to present itself to her mind. Hut although, on reflection, 
it a})i)cared difficult to carry out, she did not despair of 
success. She would then ring to auminon M. Fouquet 
and make her escape,happier than if,instead of having given 
a million, she had herself found one. But, being there, 
and having seen the boudoir so coquettishly decorated 
that it might almost be said the least particle of dust 
had but the moment before been removed by the servants; 
having observed the drawing-nvim, so perfectly arranged 
that it might almost be said her presence there had driven 
away the fairies who were its occupants, she asked her¬ 
self if the glance or gaze of those whom she had displaced 
--•whether spirits, fairies, elves, or human creatures,— 
had not already recognized her. To secore success, it 
Was necessary that some steps should be seriously taken, 
luid it was necessary also that the superintendent should 

Oomprehend tho serious position in which he was placed, 

In order to yield compliance with the generous fancies of 
a woman; all the fasemattons of an eloquent friendship 
Would he required to persuade him, and, should this be 
insufficient, the maddening influence of a devoted passionv 
which, in its resolute determination to carry conviction, 
Would not be turned aside. Was not the superintendent, 
indeed) known for his djelicaoy and dignity ol feeling? 
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Would ho allow himBolf to accept from any woman that 
of which ahc had stripped herself ? No I Ho would 
resist, and if any voice in the world could overcome hU 
tesUtanco, it would he the voice of the woman lie loved. 

Another doubt, and that a cruel one, Huggested itself to 
Madame de Belllf^re with a sharp, acute pain, like a 
dogger thrust. Hid he railly love her? Would that 
volatile mmd, that inconstant heart, be likely to be fixed 
for a moment, even were it to gaze upon an angel ? Was 
it not the same with Fouqnct, notwithstanding his genius 
and his uprightness of conduct, as with tho.se conquerors 
on the field of battle who shed tears when they have 
gained a victory? “I must learn if it be so, and must 
judge] of that for myself,” said the marquise. “ Who can 
tell whether that heart, so coveted, is not coinmon in its 
impnlses, and full of alloy ? Wlio cstn tell if that mind, 
when the touchstone is applied to it, will not be found of 
a mean and vulgar character? Come, come,” she said, 
this is doubting and hesitating too much—^to the proof.” 
She looked at the timepiece. “ It is now seven o’clock,” 
fllie Btiid; “ ho must liftve arrivf^cl; it is tlie hour for sign* 
ing his papers” ^yith a feverisli impatience she rose 
andrwalked towards the mirror, in which she smiled with 
a xeaolute smile of deyotednoBs; she touehed the spring 
and drew out the handle t>f the hclh Tlien, as if ex- 
haustedhef OTehaud by the struggle she had just undergone, 
she threw herself on her knees, in utter ahatidoninent, 
before a large couch, in which siio buried her face in her 
trembling hands. Ter^ minutes afterwards she heard the 
spring of the door sound. The door moved upon invisi¬ 
ble hinges, and Fouquet appeared. Ho looked pale, and 
seemed bowed down by the weight of some bitter refleo 
tiom He did not hurry, but simply came at the summons* 
Ihe preoccupation of his mind must ind^ have bem 
very great, that a man, so devoted to pleasure^ for whom 
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Indeed pleasure meant everything, should obey such a 
summons so listlessly. The previous night, in fact, fer¬ 
tile in melancholy ideas, had sharpened his features, 
generally so noble in their indifference of expression, and 
had traced dark lines of anxiety around hia eyes. Hand- 
Bome and noble he still was, and the melancholy expres¬ 
sion of his mouth, a rare expression with men, gave a new 
character to hia features, by which his youth seemed to 
he renewed. Dressed in black, the Uvee in front of his 
chest much disarranged by his feverishly restless hand, 
the looks of the superintendent, full of dreamy reflection, 
were fixed upon the threshold of the room wliieh he had 
so frequently approached in search of expected happiness. 
Tliis gloomy gentleness of manner, this smiling sadness 
of expression, wliich had replaced* his former excessive 
joy, produced an indescribable effect upon Madame de 
Bellifere, who was regarding him at a distance. 

A woman’s eye can read the face of the man she loves, its 
every feeling of pride, its every expression of suffering} 
it might almost be said that Heaven has graciously 
granted to women, on account of their very weakness, more 
than it has accorded to other creatures. They can con¬ 
ceal their own feelings from a man, but from tberit no 
man can conceal his. The marquise divined in a single 
glance the whole weight of tlie unhappiness of the super¬ 
intendent. She divined a night passed without sleep, a 
day passed in deceptions. From that moment she was 
firm in her own strength, and she felt that she loved Fou- 
quet beyond everything else. Sh<i rose and approached 
him, saying, “ You urrote to me this morning to say you 
were beginning to forge.t me, and that I, whom you had 
not seen lately, had no doubt ceased to think of you. I 
have come to undeceive you, monsieur, and the more 
completely so, because there is one thing I can read in 
your eyes," 
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“What is that, madamo?” said Fouquet, astonished. 

“ That you have never loved me so much os at this 
moment; in the same manner you can read, in my pres¬ 
ent step towards you, that I have not forgotten you.” 

“Oh! madame,” said Fouquet, whoso face was fora 
moment lighted up by a sudden gleam of joy, “ yon arc 
indeed an angel, and no man can suspect you. All he can 
do is to humble himself before you, and entreat forgive¬ 
ness.” 

“ Your forgiveness is granted, then,” said the marquise. 
Fouquet was about to throw hiuraclf upon hia knees. 
“ No, no,” she said, “ sit here by my side. Ali! tliat is 
an evil thought which has just crossed your mind.” 

“ How do you detect it, madame? ” 

“ By the smile that has just marred the expression of 
your countenance. Be candid, and tell me wliat your 
thought was—no secrets between friends.” 

“ Tell me, then, madame, why have you been so harsh 
these three or four months past ? ” 

“ Harsh?” 

“ Yes; did you not forbid me to visit you ? ” 

Alas I ” said Madame de Bellifirc, sighing, “ because 
yoar visit to me was the cause of your being visited with 
a gseat misfortune; because my house is watched; because 
the same eyes that have seen you already might see 
you again; because I think it less dangerous for you that 
I should come here than that you should come to my house; 
and, lastly, because I know you to be already unhappy 
enough not to ■wish to increase your unhappiness further.” 

Fouquet started, for these words recalled all the anx¬ 
ieties connected with his office of superintendent,—he who, 
for the last few minutes, had’indulged in all the wild 
aspirations of the lover, “ I unhappy?” he said, endeav¬ 
oring to smile: “ indeed, marquise, you will almost 
miike tne believe I am se, judging from your own sadness. 
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Are yout beautiful eyes raised ujtou mo merely in pity ? 
—I was looking for iinother expi’essionfrom them.” 

“ It is not I who am sad, monsieur: look in the mirror, 
there—it is yourself.” 

“ It is true I am somewhat pale, marquise; but it is 
from overwork; the king yesterday required a supply of 
money from me.” 

“ Yes, four millions! I am aware of it.” 

“ You know it?’’exclaimed Fouquet, in a tone of sur¬ 
prise ; ** liow otin you have learnt it ? It was after the de¬ 
parture of the queen, and hi tlio iireseneo of one person 
only, tliat the king-” 

“ You perceive that I do know it; is not that sufficient? 
Well, go on, monsieur, tlie money the king has required 
you to supply-” • 

“ You understand, marquise, that I have been obliged 
to procure it, then to got it counted, afterwards rcgi.stered, 

'—altogether a long affair. Since Monsieur de Masarin’s 
death, hnaiicial affairs occasion some little fatigue and 
embarrassment. My administration is somewhat over¬ 
taxed, and this is the I'easoii why I have not slept during 
the past night.” 

“ So that you have the amount ? ” inquired tlio mar¬ 

quise, with some anxiety. 

It would indeed be strange, marquise,” replied h\iu- 
tjUBt, cheerfully, “ if a superintendent of finances were not 
to have a paltry four millions in ins coffers.” 

” Yes, yes, I believe you either liave, or will have them.” 

“ What do yon mean by saying I shall have them ? ” 

“ It is not veiy long since you were required to furnish 
two inillions.” 

^ On the contrary, to me it seems almost an bge; but 
do not let us talk of money matters any longer.” 

“ On the Dohtmvy, wo will continue to speak of thenit 
for that is my tmly reason tor coming to see yx>u»” 
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«I am at ft losB to oompasH your meaning,” Bftul tho 
superintendent, whose eyes began to express an anxious 
curiosity. 

TcU me, monsieur, is the office of superintendent a per- 
maneiit position?” 

“ You surprise me, marchioness, for yon speak as if you 
had some motive or interest in putting tho question,’* 

“ My reason is aimplo cnongli; I am desirous of placing 
some money in your hands, and natundly I wish you to 
know if you are certain of your post.” 

“ Really marquise, I am at a loss what to reply: I 
cannot conceive your meaning.” 

“ Seriously then, dear M. Fouquet, I have certain funds 
which somewhat embarrass me. I am tired of investing 
my money in land, anti am anxious to intrust it to some 
friend who will turn it to accoimt.” 

« Surely it does not press,” said M. Fouquet. 

“ On tho contrary, it is very pressing.” 

“ Very well, we will talk of that by and by.” 

“ By and by will not do, for my money is there,” re¬ 
turned the marquise, pointing out the coffer to the superin¬ 
tendent, and showing him, as she oponed it, tho bundles 
of qptes and heaps of gold. Fouquet, who iiad risen from 
his seat at the same moment as Madame de BelUdre, re¬ 
mained for a moment plunged in thought; then suddenly 
starting back, he turned pale, and sank down In his chair, 
concealing his face in his hands. ** Madame, madame,” 
he murmured, “ what opinion can you liavo of me when 
you make me such an offer?” 

“Of you!” returned* the marquise. “Tell mo rather, 
what you yourself think of the step I have taken.” 

“You bring me this money foV myself, and you bring 
it because you know me to be embarrassed. Nay, do not 
deny it, for 1 am sure of it Can X nbt road yoox 
heart?” 
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“ If you know my heart, then, can you not see that it is 
my heart I offer you.” 

“ I hayegnessed rightly,then,”exclaimed Fouquet. “ In 
truth, madarne, I have never yet given you the right to 
insult me in this manner.” 

“Insult you,” she said, turning pale, “what singular 
delicacy of feeling! You tell me you love me; in the 
name of that affection you wish me to sacrifice my 
reputation and my honor, yet, when I offer you money 
which is my ovm, you refuse me,” 

“ Madame, you are at liberty to preserve what you term 
your reputation and your lionor. Permit me to preserve 
mine. Leave me to my ruin, leave me to sink beneath the 
weight of the hatreds which surround me, beneath the 
faults I have committed, beneath the load even of my 
remorse, but, for Heaven’s sake, madamo, do not over¬ 
whelm me with this last infliction.” 

“ A short time since, M. Foiupict, you were wanting in 
judgment, now you arc wanting in feeling.” 

Fouquet, pressed his clenched hand upon his breast, 
heaving with emotion, saying “ Overwhelm me, madarne, 
for I have nothing to reply.” 

“ I offered you my friendship, IVf. Fouquet.” 

“Yes, madarne, and you limited yourself to that.” 

“ And wliat I am now doing is the act of a friend.” 

“ No doubt it is.” 

“ And you reject this mark of my friendship? ” 

I do reject it.” 

“ Monsieur Fouquet, look at me," said the marquise, 
witli glistening eyes, “ I now ofifet you my love.” 

“ Oh, madarne,” exclaimed Fouquet,” 

“ I have loved you for a long while past; women, like 
men, have a false delicacy at times. For a long time past 
I have lovet^you, but would not confess it. "Well, then, 
you have implored this love on your knees, and I have 
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refiifled you ; I was blind, as you wore a little while &mce; 
but aa it was my Ioyq that you sought, it ia my love I now 
offer you»” 

“ Ob! madame, you overwhelm me beneath a load of 
happiness.'^ 

« Will you be happy, then, if I am yours—entirely ? ” 

«It will bo the supremest happiness for me ” 

“Take me, then. If, however, for your sake T eacriflee 
a prejudice, do you, for mine, sacriflee a scruple,*^ 

“Do not tempt me.” 

“Do not refuse mo,” 

“Think seriously of what you are proposing.” 

“ Fouquet, but one word, T.et it bo Ko, and I open this 
door,” and she pointed to the door which lefl into the 
streets, “and you will never see mo again* Let that word 
be Yes, and I am yours entirely,” 

“ Eiiae! Elisc 1 But this coffer ? ” 

“ Contains iny dowry ” 

“ It is your ruin,” exclaimetl Fouquet, turning over the 
gold and papers, “ there must be a million here ” 

“ Yes, my jewels, for which I care no longer if you do 
not love mo, and for which, cqixally, I care no longer if 
you Jove me as I love you ” 

“ This is too much,” exclaimed Fouquet* “ I yield, I 

yield, oven wore it only to consecrato ao much devotion* 
I accept the dowry*” 

“And take the woman with it” said tho marquise, 
throwing herself into his arms* 
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T. K TKRRAIN PK PTBlT, 

During the progress of these events Buckingham and 
De Wardes traveled in excellent comptuitonahip, and made 
the journey from l^aris to Calais in undisturbed harmony 
together, linokingham had hurried his departure^ so 
tliat the greater part of hia a</icua!were very hastily made* 
Hia visit to Monsieur and Madame, to the young queen, 
and to the queen*dowagor, had been paid collectively—a 
precaution on the part of the queen-mother> which saved 
him the distress of any private conversation with Mon¬ 
sieur^ and also the diiiigor of seeing Madam© again* The 
carriages containing the luggage had tUieady been sent 
on beforehand, and in tiie evening ho set off in hU 
travolbig carriage ivith hia attendanta-i 

De Wardes, irritated at himself dragged away, 

in 30 abrupt a manner, by this EiigllBhinan, had sought 
in his subtle mind for some means of escaping from hia 
fetters; but no one having rendered him any assistance in 
tins respect he was absolutely obliged, therefore, to Bubmit 
to the burden of his own evil thoughts and caustic 
spirit. 

Such of his friends in whom he had been able to confide, 
had, in their character of wits, rallied him upon the duke’s 
superiority* Others, less brilliaut, but more aeuBiblev had 
reminded him of tlio king’s orders prohibiting dueling. 
Others, again, and they the larger number, who, in virtue of 
charity, oniational vanity, might have rendered him assist¬ 
ance, did not care toruutheriskofmourjing disgrace, and 
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would, at the beat, have mformed the minUtera of a de¬ 
parture which might end in a massacre on a small scalo. 
The result was, that, after having fully deliberated upon 
the matter, De Wardes packed up his luggage, took a 
couple of horses, and, followed only by one servant, made 
his way towards the barrier, where Buckingham’s carriage 
was to await him. 

The duke received his adversary ns ho would have done 
an intimate acquaintance, made room beside him on the 
same seat with himself, olTcred him refreshments, and 
spread over his knees tho sable clonk that hud been thrown 
on the front seat. They then conversed of the court, with¬ 
out alluding to Madame; of Monsieur, without speaking 
of domestic affairs; of tiic king, without speaking of his 
brother’s wife; of tho,qncfn-mother, without alluding to 
her daughter-in-law, of the king of England, without 
alluding to his sister-in-law; of the state of tho affections 
of either of tho travelers, without pronouncing any name 
that might be dangerous. In this way the journey, which 
was performed by short stages, was most agreeable, and 
Buckingham, almost a Frenohmaii, from wit and educa¬ 
tion, was delighted at having so admirably selected his 
traveling companion. Eleg<iut repasts were served, of 
which they partook but lightly; trials of horses mado in 
the beautiful meadows that skirted tho road; coursing 
indulged in, for Buckingham had his greyhounds with him; 
and in such ways did they pass away the pleasant time. 
The duke somewhat resembled the beautiful river Seine, 
which folds France a thousand times in its loving em¬ 
brace, before deciding ifpon joining its waters with the 
ocean. In quitjiing France, it was her recently adopted 
daughter he had brought to Palis whom ho chiefly re¬ 
gretted ; his every thought was a remembrance of her— 
his every memory, a regret. Therefore, whenever, now 
and then, despite his command over himself, he was lost 

TOL. II.—28 
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in thought, Be Wardes left him entirely to his musings. 
This delicacy might have touched Buckingham, and 
changed his feelings toward Be Wardes, if the latter, 
while preserving silence, had shown a glance less full of 
malice, and a smile less false. Instmctive dislikes, how* 
ever, are relentless; nothing appeases them; a few ashes 
may sometimes, apparently, extinguish them; hut beneath 
those ashes, the smothered emhers rage more furiously. 
Having exhausted every means of amusement the 
route offered, they arrived, as we have said, at Calais, 
towards the end of the sixth day. The duke’s attendants, 
since the previous evening, had travelled in advance, and 
now chartered a boat, for the purpose of joining the yacht, 
which had been tacking about in sight, or bore broadside 
on, whenever it felt its white wings wearied, within can* 
non-shot of the jetty. 

The boat was destined for the transport of the duke’s 
equipages from the shore to the yacht. The horses had 
been embarked, having been hoisted from the boat upon 
the deck in baskets, expressly made for the purpose, and 
wadded in such a manner that their limbs, even in the 
most violent fits of terror or impatience, were always 
protected by the soft support which the sides afforded, 
and their coats not even turned. Eight of these baskets, 
placed side by side, filled the ship’s hold. It is well 
known that, in short voyages, horses refuse to eat, but 
remain trembling all the while, with the best of food 
before them, such as they would have greatly coveted on 
land. By degrees, the duke’s entire equipt^ was trans* 
ported on board the yacht; he was then informed that 
everything was in rea^iess, and that they only Wiuted 
for him, whenever he would he disposed to embark with 
theFrenchgentleman. Pornoonecould possibly imagine 
that the French gentleman would have any other accounts 
to settle with his grace than those of friendship. Buck. 
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Ingham desired the captain to be told to hold himself in 
readiness, but that, as the sea was beautiful, and as the 
day promised a splendid sunset, he did not intend to go on 
board until nightfall, and would avail himself of the even> 
ing to enjoy a walk on the strand. Ho added also, that, 
finding himself in such excellent company, he had not the 
least desire to hasten his embarkation. 

As he said this he pointed out to those who surrounded 
him the magnificent spectacle which the sky presented, of 
deepest azure in the horizon, the amphitheater of fieeey 
clouds ascending from the snn’s disc to the zenith, assum¬ 
ing the appearance of a range of snowy mountains, whose 
summits were heaped one upon another. The dome of 
clouds was tinged at its base with, as it were, tho foam of 
rubies, fading away into opal and pearly tints, in propor¬ 
tion as the gaze was carried from base to summit. The sea 
was gilded with the same refiection, and, upon tho crest 
of every sparkling wave danced a point of light, like a 
diamond by lamplight. The mildness of the evening, tho 
sea breezes, so dear to contemplative minds, setting in 
from the east and blowing in delicious gusts; then, in 
the distance, the black outline of the yacht with its rig¬ 
ging traced upon the empurpled background of the sky— 

while, dotting the horizon, might bo seen, here and there, 
vessels with tlieir trimmed sails, like tho wings of a sea¬ 
gull about to plunge: such a spectacle indeed, well merited 
admiration. A crowd of curious idlers followed tho richly 
dressed attendants, amongst whom they mistook the 
steward and the secretary for the master and his friend. 
As for Buckingham, who was dressed very simply, in a 
gray satin vest^and doublet of viojet-colored velvet, wear¬ 
ing bis bat thrust over bis eyes, and without orders or 
embroidery, he was taken no more notice,of than De 
Wardes, who was in black, like an attorney. * 

The duke’s attendants had received directions to have 
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a boat in readiness at the jetty head, and to watch the 
erabarkatioii of their msister, without approaching him 
until either he or bis friend should smmnon them,— 
“whatever may happen,” ho had added, laying a stress 
upon these words, so that they might not be misunder¬ 
stood. Having walked a few paces upon the strand, 
Buckingham said to Do Wardas. “I think it is now time 
to take leave of each other. The tide, you perceive, is 
rising; ten minutes hence it will liave soaked the sands 
where we are now walking in such a maimer that we 
shall not be able to keep our footing.” 

“ I await your orders, my lord, but- 

“ But, you mean, wo are still upon soil which is part of 
the king's territory.” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Well, do you see yonder a kind of little island sur¬ 
rounded by a circle iif water? the pool is incresusiiigevery 
minute, and the isle is gradually disappearing. This 
island, indeed, belongs to heaven, for it is situated be¬ 
tween two seas, and is not shown on the king’s chai-ts. 
Do you observe it ? ” 

“ Yes; but we can hardly reach it now, without getting 
our feet wet.” 

“ Ycb ; but observe that it forms an eminence tolerably 
high, <^nd that the tide rises on every side, leaving the 
top free. We shall be admirably placed upon that little 
tlieatre. What do you think of it ? ” 

“I shall be perfectly happy wherever I may have the 
honor of crossing my sword with your lordship’s.” 

“Very well, then, I am distressed to bo the cause of 
your wetUug your feet, M. do Wardoi^ but it is most 
essential you should be able to say to the king, * Sire, 
1 did not fight upon your majesty’s territory.’ Perhaps 
the (listmetion is somewhat subtle, but, since Port-Royal, 
your uatiou delights in subtleties of expression. Do not 
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let us complain of tliis, however, for i(, makes your wit 
very briliiaiit, him! of ii stylo peculiarly your oivn. If you 
do not ol>j(!ct, we will hurry ouraclves, for Iho soa, I per¬ 
ceive, is rising fast, ami night ia sotting in.*’ 

“ My reason for not walking faster was, that T did not 
wish to precede your grace. Are you still on dry land^ 
my lord ? ” 

“Yes, at prc.scnt I am. Look yonder! my servants are 
afraid we shall ho drowned, and have converted the Imat 
into a cruiser. Do you remark how curiously it dances 
upon the crests of the waves ? Hut, as it makes me foci 
sca-sick, would you permit me to turn my back towanla 
them?” 

“You will observe, my lord, that iu turning your Itack 
to them, you will liave the sun full iu y<mr face.” 

“Oh, its rays are very feeblis at this hour and it will 
soon disappear; do not be uneasy on tiiat score.” 

“ As you please, my lord : it was (tut of consideration for 
your lordship that I made the remark.” 

“I am aware of that, M. de Wardes, and I fully 
appreciate your kindness. Bhall wo take olf our doub¬ 
lets?’.’ 

“ As you plea.se, my lonl.” 

“ l)o not hesitate to tell me, M. de Wardes, if you do 

not feel comfortable upon tho w(;t sand, or if you think 
yourself a little too close to the French territory. We 
could fight in England, (ir even upon my yacht.” 

“Wo are exceedingly well placed here, ray lord ; only 
1 have the honor to remark that, as tho sea Is rising fast, 
we have hardly time—»-’* 

Buckingham made a sign of assent, took off his doublet 
and threw it *on the ground, a proceeding which Be 
Wardes Imitated. Both their bodies, which seemed like 
phantoms to those who were looking at them from the 
ahoie, were thrown strongly into relief by a dark red 
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violet-colored shadow with which the sky became over¬ 
spread. 

“Uponmy word, your grace,” said De Wardes, “we 
shall hardly have time to begin. Do you not perceive 
how our feet are sinking into the sand?” 

“I have sunk up to the ankles,” said Suckingham, 
without reckoning that the water is even now breaking 
in upon us.” 

“ It has already reached me. As soon as you please, 
therefore, your grace,” said De Wardes, who drew his 
sword, a movement imitated by the duke. 

de Wardes,” said Buckingham, “one final word. 
I am about to fight you because I do not like you,—be¬ 
cause yon have wounded me in ridiculing a certain devo¬ 
tional regard I have entertained, and one which I ac¬ 
knowledge that, at this moment, T still retain, and for 
which I would very willingly die. You are a bad and 
heartless man, M. dc Wardes, and I will do my very ut¬ 
most to take your life; for 1 feel assured that, if you sur¬ 
vive this engagement, you will, in the future, work great 
mischief towards iny friends. That is all I have to re¬ 
mark, M. de Wardes,” continued Buckingham, as he 
saluted him. 

«And I, my lord, have only this to reply to you: I 
have not disliked you hitherto, but, since you give me 
such a character, I hate you, and will do all I possibly 
can to kill youand De Wardes saluted Buckingham. 

Their swords crossed at the same moment, like two 
flashes of lightning in a dark night. The swords seemed 
to seek each other, guessed their position, and met. Both 
were practiced swordsmen, and the earlier passes were 
without any result. The night was fast Closing in, and 
it was so dark that they attacked and defended them¬ 
selves almost instinctively. Suddenly De Wardes felt 
his sword arrhsted,—he had just touched Buckingham’s 
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Bhoalder. The duke’a sword sunk, as his arm was low* 
ered. 

You are woundecU my lord,” s^d Do Wardes, draw* 
ing back a step or two. 

Yes, monsieur, but only slightly.” 

« Yet you quitted your guard,” 

"Only from the first effect of tho cold steel, but I have 
recovered.” 

‘‘Let us go on, if you please.” And disengaging his 
sword with a sinister clashing of tho blade, tiie duke 
wounded the marquis in the breast. 

‘‘A hit?” he said. 

‘‘ No,” cried De Wardes, not moving from his place. 

“ I beg your pardon, but, observing that your shirt was 
stained-said lluekuigliain. 

Well,” saldDe Wardes furiously, “it is now your turn.” 

And, with a terrible lunge, he pierced Buckingham’s 
arm, the sword passing between the two bones. Buck¬ 
ingham feeling his right arm paralyzed, stretched out his 
left, seized his sword, which was about falling from his 
nerveless grasp, and before De Wardes could resume bis 
guard, he thrust him through tho breast. De Wardes 
tottered, his knees gave way beneath him, and leaving his 
8w6rd still fixed in the duke’s arm, he fell into the water, 
which was soon crimsoned with a moro genuine reflection 
than that which it had borrowed from the clouds. De 
Wardes was not dead; he felt the terrible danger that 
menaced him, for the sea rose fast. Tho duke, too, per¬ 
ceived the danger. With an effort, and an exclamation 
of pain, be tore out ,the blade which remained in his 
arm, and, turning towards De Wardes, said, “ Are you 
dead, marquis?” , 

“ No,” replied De Wardes, in a voice choked by the 
blood whi^tushed bom his lungs to bis tiumt, “ but very 
near it.” * 
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“Well, what is to bo done; can you walk?” said Buck, 
ingham, supporting him on his knee. 

“ Impossible,” lie replied. Then falling down again, 
said, “ Cull to your people, or I shall bo drowned.” 

“ilallol boat there I quick, quick! ” 

Tlio boat flew over the waves, but the sea rose faster 
than the boat could approach. Buckingham saw that 
De Wardes was on the point of being again covered by a 
wave; he passed his left arm, safe and unwounded, 
round his body, and raised him up. The wave ascended 
to liis waist, but did not move him. The duke immedi¬ 
ately lx}gan to carry his late antagonist towards the shore. 
He bad hardly gone ten paces, when a second wave, rush¬ 
ing onwards higher, more furious and menacing than tho 
former, struck him at the lieight of his chest, threw him 
over, and buried him beneath the vfater. At tho reflux, 
however, the duke and De Wardes were discovered 
lying on the strand. De Wardes liad fainted. At this 
moment, four of the duke’s sailors, who comprehended 
the danger, threw themselves into the sea, and in a mo¬ 
ment were close beside him. Tlicir terror was extreme^ 
when they observed how tlicir master became covered 
with blood, in proportion as the water, with which it was 
impregnated, flowed towards bis knees and feettKey 
wished to carry him. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed the duke, “ take the marquis on 
shore first.” 

“Death to the Frenchman!” cried the English aiil- 
lenly. 

“Wretched knaves!” exclaimed the duke, drawing 
himself up with a haughty gesture, which sprinkled them 
with hlood, “obey directly! M. de Wardes bn shore I M. 
de Wardes’ safety to be looked to first, or 1 will have you 
all hanged.” . 

The boat had hy this time reached them; the secretary 
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and steward leaped bito the sea, and apprcxacheil the 
marquis, who no longer showed any sign of life. 

“I commit him to your care, as you value your lives,^ 
said the duka M. do Wardes on shoi'c-” They 

took him in their arms, and carried him to the dry sand, 
where the tide never rose so high* A few idlers and 
five or six fishermen had gathered on the shore, attnietod 
by the strange spectacle of two men fighting with the 
water up to their knees* llic fl-shermen, observing a 
group of men approaching carrying a wounded man, 
entered the aca until tlio water was up to their wiii&tfl. 
The English transferred the wouialed man to thorn, at the 
very moment the latter begun to open his eyes again. 
The salt water and the fine sand had got into his wounds, 
and caused him the acutest pain* The dukc*B secretury 
drew out a purse filled with gold from his pocket, and 
handed it to the one among those present wlio api)eared 
of most importance, saying;—“From my master, Ills 
Groce the Duke of Buckingham, in order that every 
possible care may be taken of tlie Marquis de ‘Wardes*’^ 

Then, followed by those who had accompanied him, ho 
returned to the boat, which Buckingham had l>een en¬ 
abled to reach with the greatest difficulty, but only after 
he hW seen Da Wardes out of danger. By this time it 

was high tide: embroidered c^Jats, and silk sashes were 
lost; many hata, too, had been carried away by the waves. 
The flow of the tide had home the duke's and De Wardes’ 
clothes to the shore, and De Wardes was wrapped in the 
duke’s doublet, under the l:>6lief that it was his own, 
when the fishermen oa^iied him in their aims towards 
the town* 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

THRlilCFOLn LOYK* 

Afl soon aa Buckinghani departed, Quiche imagined the 
coast Tvould be perfectly cleat for him without any iiiter- 
feience* Monsieurj who no longer retained the slightest 
feeling of jealousy, and who, besides, permitted himself to 
be monopolized by the Chevalier de Lorraine, allowed as 
much liberty and freedom in hia house as the most exact¬ 
ing could desire- The king, on his side, who had con¬ 
ceived a strong predilection for his bister-in-law’s society, 
invented a variety of amusements, in quick succession to 
each other, in order to render her residence in Paris as 
cheerful as possible, so that in fact, not a day passed 
without a ball at the Palais-Royal, or a reception in 
Monsieur’s apartments. The king had directed that Fon¬ 
tainebleau should be prepared for the reception of the 
court, and eveiy one was using his utmost interest to get 
invited- Madame led a life of incessant occupation, neilher 
her voice nor her pen were idle for a moment. Tho con¬ 
versations with Pe Quiche were gradually assuming a 
tone of interest which might unmistakably be recognized 
as the prelude of a deep-seated attachment. When eyes 
look languiahingly while the subject under discussion 
happens to be colors of material^ for dresses j when a 
wliole hour is occupied in analyzing the merits and the 
perfume of a sachet or a.dower; there are'words in this 
style of conversation, which every one might listen to^ 
but there are gestui'es and sighs that every one cannot 
peroeive* AfCer Madame had talked for aoiae time with 
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De Guiche, she conversed with the king, who paid her a 
visit regularly every day. They played, wrote verses, or 
selected mottoes or emblematical devices; this spring was 
not only the May-tide of nature, it was the youth of an 
entire people, of which those at court were the head. 
The king was handsome, young, and of unequaled gallan¬ 
try. All women were passionately loved by liini, even 
the queen his wife. Tills mighty inouareh was, however, 
more timid and more reserved than any other person in 
the kingdom, to such a degree, indeed, that ho did not 
confess his sentiments even to himself. This timidity of 
bearing restrained him within tho limits of ordinary 
politeness, and no woman could boast of liaving any prefer¬ 
ence shown her beyond that shown to others. It might 
he foretold that the day when his real character would be 
displayed would be the dawn of a new sovereignty; but 
as yet be had not declared himself. M. do Guiche took 
advantage of this, and constituted himself the sovereign 
prince of the whole laughter-loving court. It hod been 
reported that ho was on the best of terms with Mademoi¬ 
selle de Montalais; that he hod been assiduously attentive 
to Mademoiselle do Chfitillon; but now he was not even 
bai'ely civil to any of the court beauties. IIo had eyes 
ancT ears for one person alone. In this manner, and, as it 
were, without design, he devoted him.scl£ to Monsieur, 
who had a great regard for him, and kept him as much as 
possible in his own apartments. Unsociable from natural 
dlsi>osition, he had estranged himself too much previous 
to the arrival of Madame, but, after lier arrival, he did 
not estrange himself, sufficiently. This conduct, wMch 
ever)' one had observed, had been particularly remarked 
by the evil genius of the house, the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
for whom Monsieur exhibited the warmest attachment 
because he was of a very cheerful dispositipn, even in his 
lemarks most full of malioe, and because hS was never at 
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a loss how to wilo tho time away. The Chevalier de 
Lorraine, therefore, having noticed that he waa threatened 
with being supplanted by De Guiche, resorted to strong 
measures, lie disappeared from the court, leaving Mon¬ 
sieur much embarrassed. The first day of his absence, 
Monsieur hardly inquired about him, for he had De Guiche 
■with him, and, except the time given to conversation 
with Madame, his days and nights were rigorously devoted 
to tho prince. On the second day, however, Monsieur, find¬ 
ing no one near him, inquired where the chevalier was. He 
was told tliat no uiio knew. 

De Guiche, after having spent the morning in selecting 
embroideries and fringes with Madame, went to console 
the prince. But after dinner, as there were some 
amethysts to be looked at, De Guiche returned to Modame’s 
cabinet. Monsieur was left quite to himself during the 
time he devoted to dressing and decorating himself; he 
felt that he was the most miserable of men, and again 
inquired whether there was any news of the chevalier, in 
reply to which he waa told that no one could tell where 
the chevalier was to bo found. Monsieur, liardly know¬ 
ing in what direction to Infiict his weariness, went to 
Madame’s apai'tments dressed in his morning-gown. He 
found a largo assembhige of people there, laughing and 
whispering in every part of tho room; atone end, a group 
of women around one of the courtiers, talking together, 
amid smothered hursts of laughter; at the other end, 
Manicomp and Malicorne were being pillaged at cards by 
Montalais and Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Cfaarente, while 
two others were standing by, laughing. In another part 
were Madame, seated upon some cushions on the floor, 
and De Guiche, on his knees beside her, spreading out a 
handful of pearls and precious stones, while the princess, 
with her whitp and slender fingers pointed out such 
among them os pleased her the most. Again, in another 
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comer of the room, a puitar-player was playiniar some of 
the tjpaiiish segaic(\illas, to ^vhich Mudtime liad taken the 
greatest fancy ever since she liiid heard thorn sung by tlio 
young queen with a melancholy expression of voice. liut 
the songs which the iSpanish princess hud sung with tears 
in her eyes, the young Knglishwojnan was humming with 
a smile that well displayed her beautiful teeth. The cabi¬ 
net presented, in fact, tho most perfect representation of 
unrestrained pleasure and amusement. As ho entered, 
Monsieur was struck at beiiolding so many persons enjoy¬ 
ing themselves without him. lie was so jealous at tho 
sight that he could not resist exelaimlng, like a child, 
“ What! you are amusing yourselves hero, while I am sick 
and tired of being alone! ” 

The sound of his voice was like a clap of tlmiidor coming to 
interrupt the warbling of birds mider tho leafy ectvert of tho 
trees; a dead silence ensued. Do (luicho was on his feet 
in a moment. Malieorno tried to hide Inmself behind 
Montahiis. Manicamp stood bolt upright, and assumed 
a very oeromonious demeanor. 'I’lio guitar-player thrust 
his instrument under a table, covering it with a piece of 
carpet to conceal it from tho prince’s observatkui. Ma- 
d^e was tho ojily one who did not move, and smiling at 
her husband, said,«Is not this the hour you usually devote 
to your toilette? ” 

“ An hour which others select, it seems, for amusing 
themselves,” replied the prince, grumblingly. 

This untoward remark was the signal for a general 
rout; the women fled like a flock of terrified starlings; 
the guitar-player vanished like a shadow; Malicome;, still 
protected by Montalais, who purposely widened out her 
di'ess, glided behind the hanguig tapestry. As for Mani¬ 
camp, he went to tho assistance of I)e Guiche, who natu¬ 
rally remfdned near Madame, and both of them, with the 
princess herself, courageously sustained attack. The 
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count was too happy to hear malice against the husband; 
but Monsieur bore a grudge against his wife. Nothing 
was wanting but a quarrel; he sought it. And the hurried 
departure of the crowd, which had been so joyous before 
he arrived, and was S(y disturbed by his entrance, fur> 
nished him with a pretext. 

“Why do they run away at the very s^ht of me?” he 
inquired, in a supercUious tone; to which remark Madame 
replied, “that, whenever the master of the house made 
his appearance, the family kept aloof out of respect.” As 
she said this, she made so funny and so pretty agrimace, 
that l)e Quiche and Manicamp could not control them* 
selves; they burst into a peal of laughter; Madame fol* 
lowed their example, and even Monsieur himself could 
not resist it, and ho was obliged to 0 down, as for laugh¬ 
ing he could scarcely keep his equilibrium. However, he 
very soon left off, but his anger had increased. He was 
still more furious because ho had permitted liimsclf to 
laugh, than from having seen others laugh. He looked at 
Manicamp steadily, not venturing to show his anger to¬ 
wards De Guiche; but, at a sign which displayed no little 
amount of annoyance, Manicamp and He Guiche left the 
room, so that Madame, leftaloiie, began sadly to pick .up 
her pearls and amethysts, no longer smllmg, and speaking 
Still less. 

“lam very happy,” said the duke, “to find myself 
treated as a stranger hero, madame,” and he left the room 
in a passion. On his way oat, he met Montalais, who was 
in attendance in the anteroom. “ It is very agreeable to 
pay you a visit here, but outside tho door.” 

Montalais made a very low obeisance. “ I do not quite 
understand what your royal highness does me the honor 
to say.” 

“ I say that when you are all laughing together in Ma. 
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dame’s apartment) he is an unwelcome visitor who does 
not remain outside.” 

“Tour royal highness does not think, and does not 
speak SO) of yourself?” 

« On the contrary, it is on my own account that I do speak 
and think. I have no reason, certainly, to flatter myself 
about the receptions 1 meet with here at any time. I low 
is it that, on the very day there is music and a little society 
in Madame’s apartments—in my own apartments, indeed, 
for they are mine—on the very day that I wish to arouse 
myself a little in my turn, every one runs away? Are 
they afraid to see me, that they all took wing as soon as 
1 appeared? Is there anything wrong, then, going on in 
my absence?” 

“Yetnothing has been done to-day, monseigneur, which 
is not done every day.” 

“ What! do they laugh like that every day?” 

“Wliy, yes, monseigneur.” 

“ The same group of people simpering and the same sing¬ 
ing and strumming going on every day ? ” 

“The guitar, monseigneur, WiW introduced to-day; but 
when wo have no guitars, we have violins and flutes j ladies 
soop weary without music.” 

“ The deuce!—and the men?” 

“Wli.it men, monseigneur?” 

“M. de Guicbo, H. de Manicamp, and the rest of 
them?” 

“They all belong to your highness’s household.” 

“ Yes, yes, you are right,” said the prince, as he returned 
to his own apartmentay foil of thought. He threw himself 
into the largest of his arm-chairs, without looking at him¬ 
self in the glass. “Where can the chevalier bo?” said 
he. One of the prince’s attendants happened to be near 
him, overheard Us remark, and replied^^ 

“ No on© knows, your highness.” 
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** Still the anme answer. The first one who answers me 
i^in, ‘ I do not know,’ I will discharge.” Every one at 
this remark hurried out of his apartments, in the same 
manner as the others had fled from Madame’s apartments. 
The prince then flew into the wildest rage. He kicked 
over a chiffonier, which tumbled on the carpet, broken into 
pieces. He next went into the galleries, and .with the 
greatest coolness threw down one after another, an enam¬ 
eled vase, a porphyry ewer, and a bronze candelabrum. 
The noise summoned every one to the various doors. 

“ What is your highness’s pleasure?” said the captain 
of the guards, timidly. 

“ I am treating myself to some music,” replied the prince, 
gnashing his teeth. 

The captain of the guards desired his royal highness’s 
physician to be sent for. Hut before he came, Malicome 
arrived, saying to the prince, “ Monseigneur, the Chevalier- 
de Lorraine is here.” 

The duke looked at Malicome, and smiled graciously 
at him, just as the chevalier entered. 


CHAPTER L. 

H. DB Lorraine’s jbaloust. 

The Hue d’Orleans uttered a cry of delight on iierceiv- 
ing the Chevalier de Lorraine. “ This is fortunate, imjeed,” 
he said; “ by what happy chance do I see you ? Had you, 
indeed disappeared, as every one assured me ? ” 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” .. 

“A caprice?” 

“ I to venture upon caprices with your highness I The 
respect-^** 
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“ Put respect out of the way, for you fail in it ovory day. 
1 absolve you; but why did you leave me ? ’* 

** Because I felt that I was of no further use to you. 

“ Explain yourself.” 

« Your higlmess has people about you whoaro far more 
amusing than I can ever be. I felt 1 was not slrong 
enough to enter into contest with them, and 1 therefore 
withdrew.” 

This extreme dillidonco shows a want of common-sense. 
Who are those with whom you cannot contend? X)e 
Guiohe?” 

“ I itaine no one.” 

“ This is absurd. Docs Do Quiche annoy you f ” 

do not say he docs; do not forco nui to si)oak, how¬ 
ever ; you know very well that Du Guiuhu is oiio of our 
best friends.” 

“Who is it, then ?” 

“Excuse me, monsoifrnour, let us say no more about it.” 
The chevalier knew perfectly well that curiosity is excited 
in Uie same way as thirst—by removing tliat which 
•quenches it; or in other words, by denying an exida- 
nation. 

“No, no,” said tlie prince, “I wish to know why you 
went away.” 

“In tliat case, inonseigncur, I will tell you; but do not 
get angry. I remarked that my presence was disagree¬ 
able.” 

“ To whom ? ” 

“ To Madame.” 

“ What do you meai^?” said the duke in astonishment 

“ It is simple enough: Madumo is very probably jealous 
of the regard you are good emu\gh to testify for me.” 

“ Has she shown it to you ? ” 

M Madame never addresses a syllable to mo, partieularly 

aiiice a certain time.” 

“ Since what time ? ” 

VOL. II.—29 
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Since the time when, M. De Gniche having made him* 
self more agreeable to her than I could, she receives him 
at every and any hour.” 

The duke colored. *'Atany hour, chevalier; what do 
you mean by that f ” 

“ You see, your higjuiess, I have already displeased you; 
I was quite sure 1 should.” 

‘‘1 am not displeased; hut what you say is rather 
stalling. In what respect does Madame prefer De Quiche 
to you ? ” 

“ £ shall say no more,” said the chevalier, saluting the 
prince ceremoniously. 

“ On the contrary, I require you to speak. If you 
withdraw on that account, you must indeed be very jeal¬ 
ous.” 

One cannot help being jealous, ihonseigneur, when ona 
loves. Is not your royal highness jealous of Madame? 
Would you not, if you saw some one always near Madame, 
and always treated with great favor, take umbrage at it ? 
One’s friends are as one’s lovers. Your highness has 
sometimes conferred the disUnguiBhed honor upon me ol 
calling me your friend.” 

“Yes, yes: but you used a phrase which has a very 
equivocal sigui&cation; you are unfortunate in your 
phases.” 

“ What phrases, monseigneur ? ” 

“You said, ‘treated with great favor.* What do you 
mean by favor?” 

“ Nothing can be more simple,” said the chevalier, with 
an expression of great frankness: “ for instance, whenever 
a husband remarks that his wife summons such and aucU 
a man near her—wheuev^tr this man is always to be found 
by her side, or in attendance at the door of her carriage; 
whenever the bouquet of the one is always the same color 
as the ribbons of the other—when music and supper par- 
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ties are held in priyato apartments—wheneyer a dead 
silence takes place immediately the husband makes his 
appearance in his wife’s rooms—and when the husband 
suddenly finds that he hasi as a companion, the most do- 
voted and the kindest of men, who, a week before, was 
with him as little as possible; why, then- 

“ Well, finish.” 

“Why, then, I say, monseigneur, one possibly may get 
jealous. But all these details hardly apply; for our con¬ 
versation had nothing to do with them.” 

The duke was evidently much agitated, and seemed to 
struggle within him.self a good deal. “ You have not told 
me,” he then remarked, “ why yon absented yourself. A ^ 
little while ago you said it was from a fear of intruding; 
you added, even, that you had observed a dispositiou on 
Madarae’s part to encourage De Guiche.’* 

“ Pardon me, monseigneur, I did not say that.” 

“ You did, indeed.” 

“ Well, if I did say so, I observed nothing but what was 
very inoffensive.” 

“ At all events, you remarked something.” 

“ You embarrass me, monseigneur.” 

**^hat does that matter ? Answer me. If you speak 
the truth, why should you feel embarrassed ? ” 

“I always speak the truth, monseigneur; but I also 
always hesitate when it is a question of repeating what 
others say.” 

“Ah! repeat? It appears that it is talked about 
then?” 

“ I acknowledge that others have spoken to me on the 
subject.” 

“ Who ? " said the prince. 

The chevalier assumed almost an angry air, as he re¬ 
plied, “ Monseigneur, you are subjecting nap to cross-ex- 
aminaUou; you treat me as a criminal at the bar; the 
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tumors idly pass by a gentleman’s ears do not re¬ 
main there. Your highness wishes me to magnify rumor 
until it attains the importance of an event.” 

“However,” said the duke in great displeasure, “the 
fact remains that you withdrew on account of this re¬ 
port.” 

“To speak the truth, others have talked to me of the 
attentions of M. de Guiche to Hadamo, nothing more; per¬ 
fectly harmless, I repeat, and more tliaii that, allowable. 
But do not be unjust, monseigneirr, and do not attach any 
undue importance to it. It does not concern you.” 

“M, de Guiche’s attentions to Madame do not concern 
me?” 

“No, monseigneur; and what I say to you I would say 
to De Guiche himself, so little do I think uf the attentions 
he pays Madame. Nay, 1 would s4y it even to Madame 
herself. Only you understand, what I am afraid of—^1 am 
afraid of being thought jealous of tho favor shown, when 
I am only jealous as far as friendship is concerned. I 
know your disposition; I know that when you bestow your 
aifections you become exclusively attached. You love 
Madame—and who, indeed, would not love her? Follow 
me attentively, as I proceedMadam© has noticed among 
your friends the handsomest and most fascinating of ^em 
all; she will begin to influence you on his behalf, in such 
a way that you will neglect the others. Your indifference 
would kill me; it is already bad enough to have to sup¬ 
port Madame’s indifference. I have, therefore, made up 
my mind to give way to the favorite whose happiness I 
envy, even while I acknowledge my sincere friendship and 
sincere admiration for him. Well, monseigneur, do you 
see anything to object to 4n th is reasoning ?' It is not that 
of a man of honor ? Is my conduct that of a sincere friend ? 
Answer me^ at least, after havizig so closely questioned 
me.” 
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The duke bad seated liiirmelf, -with his buried in 
his hands. After a silence, lun^ cnougii to enable the 
chevalier to judge of tiie effect of this oratorical display 
the duke rose, saying, Come, be candid.” 

“As I always am,” 

“ Very well. You know that we already observed some* 
thing respecting that mad fellow, Buckingham.” 

“ Do not say anything against Madame, monseigneur, 
or I shall take my leave. It is impossible you can be sub* 
piciouB of Madame?” 

“No, no, chevalier; I do not suspect Madame; but in 
fact, I observe—I compare- 

“Buckingham was a madman, monseigneur.” 

“A madman about whom, however, you oiMned my eyes 
thoroughly.” 

“ No, no,” said the Chevalier, quickly; “it was not I who 
opened your eyes. It was De Gtiiche, Do not confound 
us, I beg.” And he began to laugh in so harsh a miUiner 
that it sounded like the hiss of a serpent. 

“Yes, yes; I remember. You said a few words, but 
Do Gulche showed the most jealousy.” 

“1 should think so,” continued the chevalier, in the same 
tonp. “ He was fighting for homo and altar.” 

“ What did you say ? ” said the duke, haughtily, thor¬ 
oughly roused by this insidious jest. 

“Am I not right? for does not M. de Quiche hold the 
chief post of honor in your household? ” 

“Well,” replied the duke, somewhat calmed, “Imd this 
passion of Buckingham been remarked?” 

“Certainly.” , 

“Very well. Do people say that M. de Guiche^s is re¬ 
marked as much ? ” ^ 

“ Pardon me, monseigneur; you are again mistaken; no 
one says that M. deGuiche entertains anything of the sorb” 

“Very good.” 
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** You Bee, monseigneur, that it would have been better, 
a hundred times better, to have left mein my retirement, 
than to have allowed you to conjure up, by the aid of any 
scruples I may have had, suspicions which Madame will 
regard as crimes, and she would be in the right, too.” 

“ What would you do ? ” 

« Act reasonably.” 

*' In what way? ” 

«I should not pay the slightest attention to the society 
of these new Epicurean philosophers: and, in that way, 
the rumors will cease.” 

" Well, I will see; I will think over it.” 

« Oh, you have time enough; the danger is not great; 
and then, besides, it is not a question either of danger or 
of passion. It all arose from a fear I had to see your friend* 
ship for me decrease. From the vei^ moment you restore 
it, with so kind an assurance of its existence, I have no 
longer any other idea in my head.” 

The duke shook his head, as if he meant to say; “If you 
have no more ideas, I have though.” It being now the din¬ 
ner-hour, the prince sent to inform Madame of it; but she 
returned a message to the effect that she could not be 
present, but would dine in her own apartment. 

“That is not my fault,” said the duke. “ This morning 
having taken them by surprise, in- the midst of a musical 
party, 1 got jealous; and so they are in the sulks with 
me.” 

“ We will dine alone,” said the chevalier, with a sigh; 
*< I regret De Guiche is not here.” 

“Oh! De Guiche wiU not remain long in the sulks; 

he Is a very good-natured fellow.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said the chevalier, suddenly, “ an ex* 
cellent idea has struck me, in our conversation just now. 
I may have exasperated your highness, and caused you 
some dissatisfaction. It is but fitting that I should be 
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the mediator. 1 will go and look for the count, and bring 
him back with me.” 

“Ah! chevalier, you are really a very guod^uatuied 
feUow.” 

“You Bay that as if you wero surprised.” 

“ Well, you are not so tender-hearted every day.” 

“ That may be; but confess that 1 know how to repair 
a wrong I may have done.” 

“ I confess that.” 

“ Will your highness do me the favor to wait hero a 
few minutes ?” 

“ Willingly; bo off, and I will try on my f'ontainebleau 
costume.” 

Tbe chevalier left the room, called his different attend¬ 
ants with the greatest care, as if lie was giving them dif¬ 
ferent orders. All went olf in various directions; but ho 
retained his valei de chandtre. “ Ascertain, and immedi¬ 
ately, too, if M. de Uuiche is notin Madamo’s apartments. 
How can one learn it ? ” 

“Very easily, monsieur. I will ask Malicome, who 
will find out from Mile, do Montalais. I may as well tell 
you, however, that the inquiry will lie useless; for all 
M. de Gulcbe’s attendants are gone, and ho must have left 
■wilii them.” 

“Asoertoin, nevertheless.” 

Ten minutes had hardly passed, when the valet re¬ 
turned. He beckoned his master mysteriously towards 
the servants’ staircase, and showed him into a small room 
with a window looking out upon the garden. “ What is 
the matter,” said the chevalier; “why so many precau¬ 
tions?” * 

“Look, monsieur,” said the valet, “ look yonder, under 

the walnut-tree.” * 

“Ah?” said the chevalier. “1 see Manicamp there. 

What is he waiting for ? ” 
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" You will Bco In a moment, monsieur, if you wait pa¬ 
tiently. There, do you see now ? ” 

I see one, two, four musicians with tlieir instruments, 
and hchind them, urging them on. Do Guicho lilmaelf. 
Wliat is he doing there though?” 

“ He is waiting until the little door of the staircase, he- 
longing to the ladies of honor, is opened; by that stair¬ 
case he will ascend to Madame’s apartments, where some 
new pieces of music are going to be performed during 
dinner.” 

“ This is admirable news you tell me.” 

“ Is it not, monsieur ?” 

“"Was it M. de Malicornc who told you this?” 

« Yea, monsieur.” 

« He likes you, then ? ” 

“ No, monsieur, it is Monsieur ho likes,” 

“Why?” 

“Because he wishes to belong to hia liouaehold,” 

“And most certtvinly he shall. How much did ho give 
you for that?” 

“ The aecret which 1 now dispose of to you, mon¬ 
sieur.” iir 

“And which I buy for a hundred pistoles. Take 
them.” ' 

“Thank you, monsieur. Tx>ok, look, the little door 
opens, a s^oman admits the musicians.” 

“ It is Montalais.” 

“ Hush, inonseigneur; do not call out her name; who¬ 
ever says Montalais says Malicome. If you quarrel with 
the one, you will be on bad terms with the other.” 

“Very well; I have seen nothing.” 

“And I,” said the valet,|)ocketiiig the purse, “have re¬ 
ceived nothing.” 

Tlie chevalier, being now certain that Guiche had 
entered, return:^ to the prince, whom he found splendidly 
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dressed and radiant with joy, aa with f'oodlooks. “I am 
told,’’ ho exclaimed^ that tlio kiiip^ has taken the sim as 
his device; really, monseigneur, it is ytm whom this device 
would hest suit.” 

Where is ])e Guiehe ? ” 

He cannot 1)6 found. He has fled—has evaporated 
entirely. Your aeoldiug of tliis moruing terrified liinn 
He could not he found in his ai>urtmcnts.” 

Bah! the hairdirainod fellow is capalde of netting off 
post-haste to his own estates. Boor man! w^e will recall 
him. Come, let us dine now ” 

Monseigneur, t<)-day is a very festival of ideas j Xhavo 
another” 

«What is it?” 

** Madanie is angry with you, and she has rcaRon to ho 
SO. You owe her hei*revengtj; go aiul cUue with hen” 

‘‘ Oh ! that would ho acting like a weak and whimsical 
husband.” 

“ It is the duty of a good husband to do so. Tlio prin¬ 
cess is no doubt wearied enough; she will he wcHjping in 
her plate, and her e^cs will get quite red, A husband 
who is the cause of his wih^'s eyes getting rod is an 
odious creature. Coiiie, monseigiiuur, come ” 

cannot; for I have directed dinner to he served here” 

Yet see, monseigneur, how dull we sliall bo; I shall 
be low-spirited because I know that Maiiamo^will bo 
alone; you, hard and savage as you wish to appear, will 
be sighing all the while. Take me with you to Madame’s 
dinner, and that will be a delightful surprise. I am sure 
we shali he very merry ; you were in the vnong this 
morning” 

Well, perhaps 1 was.” ^ 

^^There is no perhaps at all, for it is a fact you were 

bo” 

** Chevalier, oiievalicr, your advice is not *good,” 
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*'Nay, my advice is good; all the advautages are on 
your own side. Your violet-colored suit, embroidered 
with gold, becomes you admirably. Madame will be as 
much vanquished by the man as by the action. Come, 
monseigneur.” 

“ You decide me; let us go.” 

The duke left his room, accompanied by the chevalier, 
and 'Went towards Madame’s apartments. The chevalier 
hastily whispered to his valet, “Be sure that there are 
some people before the little door, so that no one can 
escape in that direction. Run, run.” And he followed 
the duke towards the antechambers of Madame’s suit of 
apartments, and when the ushers were about to announce 
them, the chevalier said, laughing, “His Highness wishes 
to surprise Madame.” 


CHAPTER LI. 

UONBIRUB IS JRALOUS OF GUICIIB. 

Monshsttb entered the room abruptly, as persons do 
who mean well and think they confer pleasure, or as 
those who hope to surprise some secret, the terrible re¬ 
ward of jealous people. Madame, almost out of her 
senses with joy at the first bars of music, was dancii^ in 
the most unrestrained manner, leaving the dinner, which 
had been already begun, unfinished. Her partner was M. 
de Quiche, who, with bis arms raised, and his eyes half 
closed, was kneeling on one knee, like the Spanish dancers, 
with looks faU of passion^^and gestures of the most caress- 
ing character. The princess was dancing roond him with 
a responsive smile, and the same air of alluring seductive- 
ness. Montaois stood by admiringly; La Vallidre, seated 
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in a comer of the room, looked on thoughtfully. It is 
impossible to describe the effect wliicli the presence of 
the prince produced upon this gleeful company, and it 
would be equally impossible to describe the effect which 
the sight of their happiness produced upon I’liilip. The 
Comte de Quiche had no power to move; Madame re¬ 
mained in the middle of one of the flgurea and of an 
attitude, unable to utter a word. The Chevalier do Lor¬ 
raine, leaning his back against the doorway, smiled like 
a man in the very height of the frankest admiration. 
The pallor of the prince, and the convulsive twitching of 
his hands and limbs, were the first symptoms that struck 
those present. A dead silence succeeded tlio merry music 
of the dance. Tlic Chevalier do Lorraine took advantage 
of this interval to salute Madame and Ue Quiche most 
respectfully, affecting*to join them together in his rever¬ 
ences as though they were the master and mistress of the 
liouse. Monsieur then approached them, saying, in a 
hoarse tone of voice, “ I am dcliglitcd: I came hei-o ex¬ 
pecting to find you ill and low-spirited, and I find you 
abandoning yourself to new amusements; really, it is 
most fortunate. My bouse is the pleasantest in the king¬ 
dom.” Then turning towards De Quiche, “Comte,” he 
said^ “ I did not know you were so good a dancer.” And, 
again oddsessing his wife, he said, “ Show a little more 
consideration for me, Madame; whenever you intend to 
amuse yourselves here, invite me. I am a prince, un¬ 
fortunately, very much neglected.” 

Quiche had now recovered his self-possession, and with 
the spirited boldness which wjb natural to liira, and sat 
so well upon him, he said, “ Your Highness knows very 
well that my *very life is at yo^r service, and whenever 
there is a question of its being needed, I am ready; but 
to-day, as it is only a question of dancing to music, I 
dance.” * 
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« And yon are perfectly right,” said the prince;, coldly. 
“But, Madame,” he continued, “yo\i do not remark that 
your ladies deprive me of my friends; M. de Guiche does 
not belong to you, madame, bnt to me. If you wish to 
dine without mo you have your ladies. When I dine 
alonp I have my gentlemen; do not strip me of every- 

t/iinff” 

Madame felt the reproach and the lesson, and the 
color rushed to her face. “ Monsieur,” she replied, “ I 
was not aware, when I came to the court of France, that 
princesses of my rai»k were to be regarded as the women 
in Turkey are. I was not aware that we were not allowed 
to be seen; but, since such is your desire, I will conform 
myself to it; pray do not hcsitiite, if you should wish it, 
to have my windows barred, even.” 

This repartee, which made Montalaia and De Guiche 
smile, rekindled the prince’s anger, no inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of which hud already evaporated in words. 

“Very well,” he said, in a concentrated tone of voice, 
“ this is the way in which I am respected in my own 
house.” 

“ Monseigneur, monseigneur,” murmured the chevalier 
in the duke’s ear in such a manner that every one could 
observe ho was endeavoring to calm him. 

“ Come,” replied the prince, as his only answer to the 
remark, hurrying him away, and turning round with so 
hasty a movement that he almost ran against M ada m e. 
The chevalier followed him to his own apartment, where 
the prince bad no sooner seated himself than he gave tree 
vent to his fury. The chevalier ^sed his eyes towards 
the ceiling, joined his hands together, and said not a word. 

“Give me your opinion,” esolEumed the prince. 

“Upon what?” 

“ upon what is taking place here.” 

“ Oh, monse^^ur, it is a very serious matter.” 
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** It U abominable! I camiot livo bi this inaiiTieT 
“ How miserable all this is,” said tlio chevalier, “ We 
hoped to enjoy tranriuillity after that madmau Buckiug' 
bam had left.” 

“And this is worse.” 

“ I do not say that,’monseigneiir.” ^ 

“ Yes, but I say it rfor Iluokingliain would never have 
ventured upon a fourth part of what wu have just now 
seen.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ To conceal oneself for the purpose of dancing, and to 
feign indisposition in order to dino 
“No, no, monseigneur.” 

“Yes, yes,” exelaiinod tlio prince, exfjitiiig himself like 
a self-willed child; “ but I will not endure it any longer, 1 
must learn what is retilly going on.” 

“ Oh, monscigneur, an exposure-” 

“ By Heaven, monsieur, sAatl I put myself out of the 
way, when people show so little consideration for me I 
Wait for me here, chevalier, wait for me here,” The prince, 
disappeared in the neighboring apartment and inquired of 
the gentleman in attendance if the qucen-nirtther had ro- 
turped from chapel. Anne of Amstria felt that her happi¬ 
ness was now coinpliite; peace restored to her family, a 
nation delighted with the presence of a young monarch, 
who had shown an aptitude for affairs of great importance j 
the revenues of the state increased; external peace assured; 
everything seemed to promiso a tranquil future. Her 
thoughts recurred, now and then, to the poor young 
nobleman whom she received as a mother, and had 
driven away as a hard-hearted step-mother, and she 
sighed as she thought of him. ^ 

Suddenly, the Duo d’Orleans entered her room. “ Dear 
mother,” he exclaimed hurriedly, clofling th^ door, “ thiuga 
cannot go on as they ore now.” 
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Aime of Austria raised her beautiful eyes towards him, 
and with an unmoved suavity of manner, said, “ What do 
you allude to ¥” 

“ I wish to speak of Madame.’* 

“ Your wife ? ’* 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ I suppose that silly fellow Buckinghani has been writ¬ 
ing a farewell letter to her ” 

“ Oh 1 yes, madame; of coursei, it is a question of Buck¬ 
ingham.” ' 

“Of whom else could it be, then? for that poor fellow 
was, wrongly enough, the object of your jealousy, and I 
thought-” 

“ My wife, madame, has already replaced the Duke of 
Buckingham.” 

“ Philip, what are you saying ? You are speaking very 
heedlessly.” 

“ No, no. Madame has so managed matters, that 1 am 
still jealous.” 

“ Of whom, in Heaven’s name ? ” 

“ Is it possible you have not remarked it ? Have yoxi 
not noticed that M. de Guiehe is always in her apartments 
—always with her ? ” 

Tlie queen clapped her hands together, and began to 
laugh. “ Philip," she said, “ your jealousy is not merely 
a defect, it is a disease.” 

“Whether a defect or a disease, madame, I am the 
sufferer from it.” 

“ And do you imagine that a complaint which exists 
only in your own imtigination can he cured ? You wish 
it to be said you are right in being jealous, when 
there is no ground whatever for your jealousy.” 

“ Of course, you will begin to say for this gentleman, 
what you alre^y said on behalf of the other.” 

“ Because, ^ilip,” 'said the queen, dryly, “ what you 
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did for the other, you are going to do for this one.” 

The prince bowed, slightly annoyed. “ If to give you 
facts,” he said, “ will you believe me ? ” 

“ If it regarded anything else but jealousy, I would 
believe you without your bringing facts forward; but, 
as jealousy is in the case, I promise nothing.” 

“ It is just the same as if your majesty were to desire 
me to hold my tongue, and sent mo away unheard.” 

“ Far from it; as you are my son, I owe you a mother’s 
indulgence.” 

“ Oh, say what you think ; you owe mo as much indul¬ 
gence as a madman deserves.” 

“ Do not exaggerate, Philip, and tako care how you 
represent your wife to me as a woman of depraved 
mind-” 

“ But facts, mother, facts I ” 

” Well, I am listening.” 

*• This morning at ten o’clock, they were playing rauaio 
in Madame’s apartments.” 

“ No harm in that, surely.” 

“ M. de Guiche was talking with her alone-Ah ! I 

forgot to tell you, tliat, during the last tea days, ho has 
nevgr left her side.” 

“ If they were doing any harm they would hide them¬ 
selves.” 

“ Very good,” exclaimed tlio duke, “ I expected you to 
say that. Pray remember with precision the words you 
have just uttered. This morning I took them by sur¬ 
prise, and showed my dissatisfaction in a very marked 
manner.” , 

“ Rely ui)on it, that is quite sufficient; it was perhaps, 
even a little too much. These young women easily take 
offense. To reproach them for an error they have not 
committed is, sometimes, almost equivalent ^ teUing them 
they might he guilty of 'wen worse.” 
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“ Very good, very good; but wait a minute. Do not 
forget what you just this moment said that this morning’s 
lesson ought to have been sufficient, and that if they had 
been doing what was wrong, they would have hidden 
themselves.” 

« Yes, I said so.” 

“ Well, just now, repenting of my hastiness of the 
morning, and imagining that Guiche was sulking in his 
own apartments, 1 went to pay Madamo a visit. Can you 
guess what, or whom, I found there ?—Another set of 
musicians; more dancing, and Gulcho himseU—^ho was 
concealed there.” 

Anne of Austria frowned. “It was imprudent,” she 
said. “ Wliat did Madamo say ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“And Guiche?” 

“As much—oh, no! he muttered some impertinent 
remark or another.” 

" Well, what is your opinion, Philip ?” 

“That I have been made a fool of; that Buckingham 
was only a pretext, and that Guiche is the one who is 
really to hiaino in the matter,” 

Anne shrugged her shoulders. “Well,” she said, 
“ what else ? ” 

“I wish Do Guiche to he dismissed from my house* 
hold, as Buckingham was, and I shall ask the king, 
unless-” 

“ Unless what? ” 

“ Unless yon, my dear mother, who are so clever and 
BO kind, will execute the commission yourself.” 

“ I will not do it, Philip.” 

“What, niadame?” ^ 

“ Listen, Philip; 1 am not disposed to psiy people ill 
compliments every day; I have some influence over young 
people, but I fcazmot take advantage of it without running 
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the chance of losing it altogether. Resides, there is notli- 
ing to prove that M. de Guiclie is guilty.’* 

“ lie has displeased me.” 

“ That is your own affair.” 

“ Veiy well, I know what I shall do,” said the -prince, 
impetuously. 

Anne looked at him with some uneasiness. “ What do 
you intend to do?” she said. 

“ I will have him drowned in my fish-pond the very 
next time I find him in my apartments again.” Having 
launched this terrible threat, the prince exiwcted his 
mother would be frightened out of her sciises; but the 
queen was xmmoved. 

“Do so,” she said. 

Philip was as weak as n woman, and began to cry out, 
“ Every one l)etrays me,—no one cares for mo; my mother 
even joins my enemies.” 

“Your motlicr, Philip, secs further in the matter than 
you do, and docs not care about advising you, since you 
will not listen to her.” 

“I will go to the king.” 

“ I was about to projKiso that to you. I am now eipect- 
ing his Majesty: it is the hour lie usually pays me a 
visit; explain the matter to him yourself.” 

She hail hardly finished when Philip heard the door of 
the anteroom open with some noise. Ho began to feel 
nervous. At the sound of tlio king’s footsteps, which 
could bo heard upon the carpet, the duke hurriedly made 
his escape. Anne of Austria could not resist laughing^ 
and was laughing still when the king entered. Ho came 
very affectionately to iflquire after tlie even now uncertain 
health of the queen-mother, and to announce to lier that 
the preparations for the journey to Fontainebleau was 
comple^. Seeing her laugh, his une^iness on her account 
diminiahed, and ho addressed her in a vivacious tone 
Toi.. ir. “ 30 
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himself. Anne of Austria took him by the hand, and, in 
a yoice fyill of playfulness, said “ Do you know, sire, that 
I am proud of being a Spanish woman? ” 

“ Why, madame ? ” 

Because Spanish women are worth more than English 
women at least.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Since your marriage you have not, I believe, had a 
single reproach to make against the queen.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ And you, too, have been married some time. Your 

brother, on the contrary, has been married but a fort¬ 

night.” 

Well ? ’♦ 

‘‘ He is now finding fault with Madame a second time.” 

“ What, Buckingham still ? ” 

“ No, another.” 

“Who?” 

. “Gniche.” 

“Really, Madame is a coquette, then?” 

“ I fear so,” 

“ My poor brother,” said the king, laughing. 

“ You don’t object to coquettes, it seems ? ” 

“In Madame, certainly 1 do: but Madame is dot a 
coquette at heart.” 

“ That may be, but your brother is excessively angry 
about it.” 

“ What does he want? ” 

“ He wants to drown Guiehc.” 

“That is a violent measure to resort to,” 

“ Do not laugh; he is extremely irritated. Think of 
what can be done.” 

“To savb Guiohe—certainly.” 

“Oh, if your brother heard you, he would oonspiie 
against you ah your uncle did against your father.” 
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“ No; Philip has too much affection for me for that^ and I, 
on my side, have too great a regard for him;. we shall 
live together on very good terms. But what la the 
substance of his request f ” 

“ That you will prevent Madame from being a coquette 
and Guiche from being amiable.” 

“Is that all ? My brother has an exalted idea of sover¬ 
eign power. To reform a man, not to speak about reform¬ 
ing a woman 1 ” 

“ IIow will you set about it?” 

“With a word to (juichc, who is u clever fellow, I will 

undertake to convince him.” 

“ Hut Madame? ” 

Thiit la m<iro (Hfilcnlt; a wonl not l)o enough^ 

I will compose a homily and read it to her.” 

“ There is no time to be lost.” 

“ Oh, I will U 80 tho utmost diligence. There is a repeti¬ 
tion of tho ballet this afternoon.'’ 

“You will read her a lecture while you are dancing?” 
“Yes, madame.” 

“You promise to convert her ?” 

“ I will root out the heresy altogether, either by convinc- 
ing jier, or by extreme measures.” 

“ That is all right, then. OoTiot mix ni o up i n tho aitair; 
Madame would never forgive mo all her life, and as a 
mother-in-law, I ought to desire to live on good terms with 
my new-found daughter.” 

“ The king, madame, will tako all upon himself. But 
let me reflect.” 

“What about?” 

“It would be better, perhaps, if I were to go and see 
Madame in her own apartmentJ' 

“Would that not seem a somewhat serious step to 

take?” , 

“Yes; but serloasnesB is not unbecoming in preachers. 
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and the mualo of tho ballet would drown half my argu* 
ments. Besides, tho object is to prevent any violent meas¬ 
ures on my brother’s part, so that a little precipitation 
may bo advisable. Is Madame in her own apartment?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ What is my statement of grievances to consist of ?” 

“In a few words, of the following: music uninter¬ 
ruptedly ; Guiche’s assiduity; suspicions of treasonable 
plots and practices.” 

“And the proofs?” 

“ There are none.” 

“Very well; I will go at once to seo Madame,” The 
king turned to look in tho mirrors at his costume, which 
was very rich, and his face, which was radiant as the 
morning. “ I suppose my brother is kept a little at a dis¬ 
tance,” said the king. 

“Firo and water cannot be more opposite.” 

“ That will do, I’ermit me, madame, to kiss your hands, 

the most beautiful Itands in France.” 

“May you bo successful, sire,—as tho family peace¬ 
maker.” 

“Ido not employ an ambassador,” said Louis; “which 
is as much as to say that X shall succeed.” He laughed 
as ho left the room, and carelessly adjusted his ruffles as 
he wei^t along. 


CHAPTER LIL 

THK MUinrATOB. 

s 

Wkbr the king made his appearance in Madame’s apart¬ 
ments, tho coprtiers, whgm the news of a conjugal mis¬ 
understanding had dispersed through the various apart- 
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ments, began to entertain the most serious apprehensions. 
A storm was brewing in that direction, the elements of 
which the Chevalier do Lorraine, in tiie midst of the dUfer< 
ent groups, was analyzing with delight, contributing to 
the weaker, and actmg, according to his own wicked de> 
signs, in such a manner with regard to the stronger, as to 
produce the most disastrous consequences possible. As 
Anno of Austria hod herself said, the presence of the king 
gave a solemn and serious character to the event. Indeed, 
in the year 16G2, the dissatisfaction of Monsieur witli Ma« 
dame, and the king’s inteiwcntion in the ]>rivato alTairs of 

Monsieur, was a matter of no inconsiderable moment. 

The boldest, even, who had been the assoemtes of tho 
Comte do Guichc, had, from the first moment, held aloof 
from him, with n sort of nervous apprehension; and tho 
comte himself, infeetdd by the general panic, retired io his 
own room. The king entered Madame’s private apart- 

mcnts, ucknowledging: and i-etiirnuig Uns giilutaitonH, oa 

he was always in tho habit of doing. Tho ladies of honor 
were ranged in a lino on his passago along tho gallery. 
Although Ilia Majesty was very iniieh prcnceupicd, ho 
gave the glance of a master at the two rows of young and 
beautiful girls, who modestly cast down their eyes* blush- 
ing as they felt tho king’s gaze fall upon them. On© only 
of the number, wliose long hair fell in silken masses ttx>on 
the most beautiful skin imaginable, was pale, and could 
hardly sustain herself, notwithstanding the knocks which 
her companion gave her with her elbow. It was La Val- 
li^re, whom Montalais supported in that manner, by whis¬ 
pering some of that courage to her with which she herself 
was BO abundantly provided. The king could not resist 
turning round to lo«>k at them ^goin. Their faces, which 
had already been rmsedjWere again lowered, but the only 
fair head among them remained motionless, as if all the 
strength axul intelligence she liad left, had dbandonedher. 
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When he entered Madame’s room, Louis found his sister* 
in-law reclining upon the cushions of her cabinet. She 
rose and made a profound reverence, murmuring some 
words of thanks for the honor she was receiving. She 
then resumed her seat, overcome by a sudden weakness, 
wliich was no doubt assumed, for a delightful color ani¬ 
mated her cheeks, and her eyes, still red from the tears 
she had recently shed, never had mere fire in them. When 
the king was seated, and as soon as ho had remarked, with 
that accuracy of observation which characterized him, the 
disorder of the apartment, and the no loss great disorder 
of Madame's countenance, he assumed a playful manner, 
saying, “My dear sister, at what hour to-day would you 

’wish tho repetition of the Ixtllet to take i>JacG?” 

Madame, shaking her charming head, slowly and Ian- 
goishingly said: “ Ah! sire, will ybu graciously excuse 
my appearance at the repetition; I was about to send to 
inform you that I could not attend to-day.” 

“Indeed,” said the king, in apparent surprise; “are 
you not well?” 

"N'o, sire.” 

“I will summon your medical attendants, then.” 

“No, for they can do nothing for my indisposition 
You alarm me.” 

“ Sire, I wish to ask your majesty’s permission to re¬ 
turn to England.” 

The king started. “ Return to England,” he said; “ do 
you really say what you mean?” 

“I say it reluctantly, sire,” replied the grand-daughter 
of Henry IV., firmly, her beautiful black eyes fiashing, 
“ I regret to have to confide such matters to your majesty, 
but 1 feel myself too unhappy at your majesty’s cooit; 
and 1 wish* to return to my own family.” 

“ Madame, madame,” exclaimed the king, as he ap¬ 
proached her, ' 
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** Tjisten to me, sire,” continued the young woman, ao- 
quiritig by degrees tliat ascendency over her intenogatot 
which her beauty and her nervous nature conferred; 
“young as I am, I have already suffered humiliation, and 
have endured disdain here. Oh! do not contradict me, 
sire,” she said, with a smile. The king colored. 

“ Then,” she continued, “ T had reasoned myself into 
the belief that Heaven called mo into existence with that 
object, I, tlie daughter of a powerful monarch; that sinco 
my father had been deprived of life. Heaven could well 
smite my i>ride. I have suffered greatly ; T h.ave been 
the cause, too, of my mother suffering much; but I vowed 
that if Providence ever place<l mo in a position of inde- 
pendence, oven were it that of a workwoman of the lower 
classes, who gains her bread h;* lier labor, I would never 

suffer humiliation again. That day has now arrived; I 
have been restored to the fortune due to my rank and to 
my birth; I have evuu tho stepa of a 

throne, and I thought that, in allying raysglf with a 

French prince, I should find in him a relation, a friend, 

an equal; but I perceive I have found only a miister, and 
I rebel. My mother shall know nothing of it ; you whom I 

respect, and whom I—love- 

The king started; never had any voice so gratified his 
ear. 

“You, sire, who know all, since you have come here; 
you will, perhaps, understand me. If you had not come, 
I should have gone to you. I wish for x>ormission to go 
away. I leave it to your delicacy of feeling to exculpate 
and to protect me.” 

“My dear slater,” murmured the king, overpowered by 
thia bold attack, “have you reflected upon the enormous 
difficulty of the project you have conceived ? ” 

“ Sire, 1 do not reflect, I feel. Attacked^ 1 mstinctively 

repel the attaek, nothing more.” * 
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“ Oome, tell me what have they done to you? ” said the 
king. 

The princess, it will have been seen, by this peculiarly 
feminine maneuver, had escaped every reproach, and ad< 
vanced on her side a far more serious one; from the ac¬ 
cused she became the accuser, It is au infallible sign of 
guilt; but notwithstanding that, all women, even the 
least clever of the sex, invariably know how to derive 
some such means of turning the tables. The king had 
forgotten that he was paying her a visit, in order to say 
to her, “ What have you done to my brother ? ” and that 
he was reduced to weakly asking her. “ What have they 
done to you ? ” 

“ Wliat have they done to mo t ” replied Madame. “ One 

must be a woman to understand it, sire,—they have made 

meshed tears;” and, with one of*her fingers, whoso 

filonderiicas mid perfect wliiteness were unequaled, sho 

pointed to her brilliant eyes swimming with unshed 

drops, and again began to weep. 

“ I implore you, my dear sister,” said the king, advanc¬ 
ing to take her warm and throbbing hand, which she 

abandoned to him. 

“ In the first place, sire, I was deprived of the preseijce 
of my brother's friend, The Duke of Buckingham was 
an agreeable, cheerful visitor; niy own countryman, who 
knew my habits: 1 will say, almost a companion, so 
accustomed had we becu to pass our days together, with 
our other friends, upon the beautiful piece of water at St. 
James’s.” 

«But VilUers was in love with yoy ? ” 

“A pretext I What does it matter,” she said seriomsly, 
"Whether the duke was iiv love with mo of not? Isa 
man in love so very dangerous for me ? All! sire, it is 
liot suffldent for a man to love a wquum.” And she 
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smiled 80 tenderly, and with so much archnoaB, that the 
king felt his heart swell and throb in his breast. 

“At all events, if my brother were jealousf" inter- 
ruptod the king. 

“Very well, I atlmit that is a reason; and the duke 
was sent away accordingly.” 

“No, not sent away.” 

“ iJriveu away, dismissed, expelled, then, if yon prefer 
it, sire. One of the first gentlemen of Europe obliged to 
leave the court of the King of France, of Louis XIV., 
like a beggar, on account of a glance or a boutpict. It 
was little worthy of a most gallant crnirt; but forgive me, 
sire; I forgot, that, in speaking tlius, I am altacklng 

your Bovoroiirn powor.” 

“ I assure you, dear sister, it was not I who die- 
missed the Duke of Duckmgham; I was charmed with 

him.” 

“ It was not you ? ” said Madjvmo; “ ah! so much the 

better; and she emphasized tlie “ so much tlie better,” 

as if she had instead said, “so mucli the worse.” 

A few miimtoa sUoiico ciitiuod* iticu rtj«umo<lT 

“The Duke of Buckingham liaving now know 
wl^y and by who«e means. I thought I should have re¬ 
covered my tranquillity: bnt, not at all, for all at once, 

Monsieur found another pretext; all at once- ” 

“All at once,” said the king, playfully, “someone else 
presents himself. It is but natural; you are beautiful, 
and will always meet with men who will madly love you.” 

“In that ease,” exclaimed the princess, “I will create 
a solitude around mq, which indeed seems to bo what is 
wished, and what is being prepared for me. But no, I 
prefer to return to Txindon. SThero 1 am known and ap¬ 
preciated. I shall have friends, without fearing they 
may be r^rded .^8 my lovers. Bhame! jt is a disgrace¬ 
ful suspicion, and unworthy a gcntloinan. Monsieur has 
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lost everything in my estimation, since he has sho^ni me 
he can be a tyrant to a woman.” 

** Nay, nay, my brother’s only fault is that of loving 
you.” 

“love me I Monsieur love me! Ah! sire,” and she 
burst out laughing. “Monsieur.will never love any 
woman,” she said; “ Monsieur loves himself too much; 
no, unhappily for me, Monsieur’s jealousy is of the worst 
kind—^he is jealous without love ” 

“ Confess, however,” said the king, who began to bo ex¬ 
cited by this varied and animated conversation j—“ confess 

that Guiche loves you.” 

“AhI sire, I know nothing about that.” 

‘'You must have pereeived it* A mail who loves read- 

ily betrays himself.” 

“ M. de Guicho has not betrayed hfmself.” 

"My dear Bititcr, you aro defcitdinjy M, de Ouiche.” 

“1, indeed I Ah, sire, I only needed a suspicion from 
yourself to crown my wretchedness.” 

“ NOj madaine, iio,” returned the Idujr, hurriedly ; “do 
not didtress yourself* you aro ^veeping, 1 implore 

you to calm yourself.” 

She wept, however, and large tears fell upon her hands; 

the king took one of her hands in hi^h kissed the 
tears away* She looked at him bo Badly and with so 
much tenderness that'he felt his heart giving way under 
her gaze. 

“You have no kind of feeling, then, for GuicheP” he 
said, more disturbed than became his character pf media¬ 
tor. 

“None—absolutely none.” 

“ Then I can reassure brother in that respect P” 
“Nothing will satisfy him, sire. Do not believe he is 
jealous. Monsieur has been badly advised by some one^ 
and he is of nervous disposition.” 
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“ He may well bo ao when you are concerned,** said the 
king. 

Madame cast down her eyes, and was sitent; the king 
did so likewise, still holding her hand all the while. Their 

momentary silence seemed to last an age. Madame 
gently withdrew her hand, anti, from that moment, she 
felt her triumph was certain, and that tlm field of battle 
was her own. 

“ Monsieur complains,” said the king, “ that you prefer 
the society of private individuals to his own conversation 
and society.” 

“But Monsieur passes his life in looking at his face in 

the glass, and in plotting all sorts of spiteful things 

iigaiiiMt wnpien with tlio t'hevalier T)o Lfirmintj/* 

“ Oh, you are going soinewliat too far.” 

“ I only tell you is true. Do you observe for 

yoxirsolf* siro, ttiul you aviU see thi\t T am right,” > 

“ I will ohservu : but in tho mcantimti, ^Yllat^3atia^uotioll 

can I give my brother?” 

*‘My departure” 

“You repetit tliat woifl,” (‘xclixiiuoil tho king, imTiru- 

dently^ as if, during the last ten minutes, siieh a dian^je 

had been produced that Madame would have had all her 
ideas on the subject thoroughly chaTigGch 

“ Sire, I cannot be liapiiy iiero any longer," she said. 
*‘M. de Guiche annoys Monsieur. Will he be sent away 
too?” • 

“ If it be necessary, why not ? ** replied the king, smiling. 
« Well; and after M. de Otiiche—whom, by the by, I 
shall regret—1 warn j^ou, sire.” 

“ Ah, you will regret him ? ” 

Certainly; he is amiable, Ije has a great friendship for 
me, and he amuses me.” 

*» If Monsieur were only to hear you,” said the king, 
slightly annoyed, “ do you know I would *not undertake 
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to make It up again between you ; nay, 1 would not even 
attempt it.” 

“ Sire, can you, even now, prevent Monsieur from being 
Jealous of the 11 ret person who may approach? I know 

very well that M, de Guiche is not the first.” 

“ Again': I warn you that as a good brother I shall 
take u dislike toDe Guiche.” 

“Ah, sire, do not, I entreat you, adopt eitlier the 
sympathies or the dislikes of Monsieur. Remain king; 
better for yourself and for every one else.” 

“You jest charmingly, madame; and I can well under¬ 
stand how the people you attack must adore you.” 

“ And is that the reason why yon, sire, whom I had 
ref^irded ufl irty defondor, tiro about to join these who 

persecute me?” said Madame. 

“ I your persecutor I Heaven forbid! ” 

‘‘Then*” she continued, laiiguishiiigly, ‘‘grant me a 
favor,” 

‘‘ Whatever you wish.^’ 

“Let mo return to England.” 

*‘Never^ never I ” excLaiined l^ouis XIV< 

“ Tamil prisoner, then?” 

*‘In France—if France is a prison,—yes.” 

“What must I do, then ? ” 

** I will tell you. Instead of devoting yourself to friend¬ 
ships which are somewhat unsuitable, instead of alarming 
us by your retirement, remain always in our society, do 
not leave ua, let us live as a united family. M. de Guiche 
is certainly wery amiable; but if, at least, we do not 
possess his wit-” 

“ Ah, sire, you know very well you are pretending to be 
modest.” 

“ No, I swear to you. One may be a king, and yet feel 
that he possesses fewer chances of pleasing than mtuiy 
other gentlemen.” 
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^ I am sure, sire, that you do Jiot beliovo a singlo word 
you are saying,’’ 

The king looked at Madame tenderly^ and said, “Will 
you promise me one thing ? ” 

“Whatia it?” 

“ That yoa will no longer waste upon strnngers, in your 
own apartments, the time which you owe us. Shall wo 
make an offensive and defensive allkuiue against the 
common enemy?” 

“ An alliance with you, sire ? ” 

“Why not? Are you not ii sovereign power?'’ 

“But arc you, sire, a reliahlojilly?” 

“You shall see, madame.” 

“And wlien shall this allianco commence?” 

“ This vciy day.” 

“ I will draw up the treaty, and you shall sign it.” 
“Blindly.” 

“ Then^ sire, I promise you wnntlerti; you are tlio rtturof 

the court, and when you make your appearance, every¬ 

thing will bo resplendent.” 

Oil, msvtluuie, miulunio,'” Kixhl T^oiiis XTV,, « you know 

well that there is no brilliancy that does not proceed 
from yourself, and that if I assume the sun as my device, 
it IB only an emblem.” 

“ Sire, you flatter your ally, and yon wish to deceive 
her,” said Madame, threatening the king with her finger 
menacingly raised. 

“ What! you helieVo I am deceiving you, when I assure 
you of my affection ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What makes you so suspicious ? ” 

“ One thirfg.” ^ 

“ What is it? I shall indeed be unhappy if 1 do not 

overcome it.” 
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That one thing in question, sire, is not in your power, 
not even in the power of Heaven.” 

“ Tell mo what it is.” 

“ The past.” 

“ I do not understand, madame,” said the king, pre¬ 
cisely because ho had understood her but too well. 

The princess took his hand in-hers. Sire,” she said, 
1 have had the misfortune to displease you for so long a 
period, that 1 have almost the right to ask myself to-day 
why you woro able to accept me as a sister-in-law.” 

“ Displease me! You have displeased mo ? ” 

« Nay, do not deny it, for I remember it well.” 

Our alliance shall date from to-day,” exclaimed the 
king, with a warmth that ^v^ls not assumed, “ You will 

not think any more of the past, will you? I myself am 

resolved that T will not. I sliall ahvays remember the 

present; I have it hofuro my eyes: hiok.” Ami he led 

the princess before a mirror, in which she saw herself 
reflected, blushing and beautiful enough to overcome a 

saint. 

It is all the same,” she murmured; “ it will not bo a 

very worthy alliance.” 

“Must I swear?” inquired the king, intoxicated by 

the voluptuous turn the whole coiiversivtion had taken. 

“ Oh, I will not refuse to witness a resounding oath,” 
said Madame; “ it has always the semUance of security.” 

The king knelt upon a footstool and took Madame’a 
-band. She, with a smile that no painter could ever suc¬ 
ceed in depic^g, and which a poet only might imagine, 
gave him both her hands, in which he hid his burning 
face.- Neither of them could utter a syUable. The king 
felt Madame withdraw b^er hands, caressing his face 
while she did so. He rose immediately and left the 
apartment. The courtiers remarked his heightened 
color, and concluded that the scene had been a stormy 
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one. The Chevalier do Xiorraine, however, hastened to 
say, “ Nay, be comforted, gentlemen, his majesty is 
always pale when he is angry ” 


CHAPTER LHI. 

TUB ADVISEItS, 

Tiie king loft Madnnio in a state of agitation it wonlrt 

have been difficult even for himself to have explained- 

It 13 inipossiblCj iii fsict^ t,o depict tho secret play of those 

strajif^o ftymi>aUiios, wliiuh t^uddoiily» r^nd api^iroutly 

without any cause, are excited, after many years jwssed 

in the greatest calthhcsS and iriditlereiice, by two hearts 

destined to lovo cauli otlier. Wliy liad Jjotiis formerly 
disdained, almost hated, kliidamu? Why did he now- 

find the same woman so beautiful, so captivating? And 

why, not only were his thoughts occupied about her, 

but still moro, wliy woro they ao coiitiiuioiiRly occupied 

about her? “Why, in fact, had Madame, whose eyes and 
mind were sought for in another direetion, shown during 
the* last week towards the king a seinlilanee of favor, which 
encouraged the belief of still greater regard. It must not 
be supposed that Louis proposed to himself any plan 
of seduction; the tie which united Madame to his brother 
was, or at least seemed to him, an insnporablo barrieri' 
he was even too far removed from that barrier to per¬ 
ceive its existence. But on the downward path of those 
passions in which the* heart rejoices, toward.^ which youth 
impels us, nef one can decide y^hero to stop, not even the 
Tuan who has In advance calculated all the chances of hU 
own success or another’s sabmlssion. As far as Madame 
was concerned, her regard for the king may easily be «x> 
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plained: Bhe was young, a coquette, and ardently fond of 
admiration. Hers was one of those buoyant, impetuous 
natures, which upon a theater would leap over the great¬ 
est obstacles to obtain an acknowledgment of applause 

from the spectators. It was not surprising, then, that, 
after having been adored by Buckingham, by De Guiche, 
who waa superior to I5iickinghaiu, even if it were only 

from that negative merit, so much appreciated by women, 
that is to say, novelty —it was not surprising, we say, that 
the princeaB should raiso hot ambition to being admired 

hy the king, who nob only was the first person in the 

kingdom, but was one of the handsomest and cleverest 
men in Europe. As for the sudden passion with which 
liOuia was inspiriid for liia i$ititer-iii-ltiw, physiology would 

perhaps supply an explanation by some hackneyed com¬ 
monplace reasons, and nature by means of he{ myste- 
xious affinity of charactors. Madame had the most beau- 

tiful black eyes in the world: Louis, eyes as beautiful, but 
blue. Madame was laughter-loving and unreserved in 
her manners Louis, melancholy and difildent. Summoned 
to meet each other, for the first time, upon the grounds 

of interest and common curiosity, these two opposite* 
natures weremutually influenced by the mingling of their 
reciprocal contradictions of cliaracter. Louis, when' he 
returned to his own rooms, acknowledged to himself that 
Madame was the most attractive woman of his court. 
Madame left alone, delightedly tliought that she bad 
made a great impression on the king: This feeling with 
her must remain passive, whilst the king could not but 
act with all the natural ’ vehemence of the heated fancies 
of a young man, and of a young man who has but to ex¬ 
press a wish to see his wish fulfilled. 

The first thing the king^did was to aimounoe to Mon¬ 
sieur that everything was quietly arranged; that Madame 
bad the great^t respect, the sincerest affection for him; 
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but that fihG was of a proud, Impetunus character, and 
that her susceptibilities were so acute as to mjuiro very 
careful mana^^cment. 

Monsieur replied in the reUcent tone of voice he gen¬ 
erally adopted with his brother, tlmt he could not very 
well understand the susceptibilities of :i woman whose 
oondiioL might, in hi» opinion, expose her to censorious 

remarks, and that if any one had a rif^ht to feel wounded, 
it was he. Monsieur himself* To this the king replied in a 
quick tone of voice, winch showed the interest he t(»ok in 
Ilia sister-in-law, Thank heaven, Madame is aiK>vo cen- 

“ The censure of others, certainly T adniiV* said Mon¬ 
sieur, “ hut ut:it above inhio, 1 pn^snmo*'’ 

“ Well,’* said the kiufj, “ all I have to say, Philip, is 
that Madaino’s conduct docs not deserve your censure* 
Sho certainly is heedless and singular, but professes the 
best feelings* The English charaetAir is not always well 

underatood in Franco, and the liberty of EnglLah man¬ 
ners Kometiine-s surprises those wiio do not know the 
extent to wlileli this lilunty S*^ i-nrichfwl hy mnoconce*” 

« Ah!” said Monsieur, more and more piqued, » from 
the, very moment that your niajcHty absolves my wife, 
whom I accuse, iny wife is not guilty, and I have nothing 
more to say.” 

“ Philip,” replied the king hastily, for he felt the voice 
of conscience murmuring softly in his liearttliat Monsieur 
was not altogether wrong, “ what T have done, and what 
I have said, has been only for your hai)piness. I was told 
that you complained a want of con Aden co and attention 
on Madaino’s j)nrt and I did not wish your uneasiness to 
be prolonged. It is part ol nay duty to watch over your 
household, as over th;.t of the humblest of my subjects. 
I have satisfied myself, therefore, with the ^incerest pleas* 
ure, that your apprehensions have no foutidation.” 

VOL. II. —31 
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“ And,” continued Monsieur, in an InterrogaliTe tone of 
yoioe, and flxing his eyes upon his brother, what your 
majesty has discovered for Madame—and I bow myself 
to your superior judgment—^have you verifled for those 
who have been the cause of the scandal of which I com¬ 
plain F” 

« You are right, Phillip,” said the king; “ I will reserve 
that point for future consideration.” 

These words comprised an order as well as a console- 

tion; the princso felt it to bo so, and withdraw* 

As for Louis, he ^ont to seek his mother, for he felt 

that he had need of a more complete absolution than that 
he had just received from his brother. Anne of Austria 

did not entertain for ]VL do Cruiclie the same reasons for 

indulgence she had had for Buckingham. She perceived, 

at the very first words he pronodheed, that Louis was 

not dlapodcd to ho sovero. 

To appear in a contradictory humor, was one of the 

stratagems of the good queen, in order to succeed in as- 

oertaining the truth. Hut TjonU waa no lonjrer in his ap- 
pieuUceship *, already for more than a year past he had 

been king, and during that year he had learned how to 
dissemble. Listening to Anne of Austria, in order to jper- 
mit her to disclose her own thoughts, testifying his ap¬ 
proval only by look and gesture, he became convinced, 
from certain piercing glances, and from certain skillful 
Insinuations, that the queen, so clear-sighted in matters 
of gallantry, had, if not guessed, at least suspected, his 
weakness for ^adame. Of all his auxiliaries, Anne of 
Austria would be the most important to secure; of all 
his enemies, Anne of Austria would prove most danger¬ 
ous. Louis therefore chai\ged his maneuvers. He com¬ 
plained of Madame, absolved Monsieur, listened to what 
his mother had to say of De Guiche, as he had previously 
listened to wtiat she ha^had to say of Backingham, and 
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then, when be saw that she thnught she had gained a 
oomplete victory over him, ho left her. 

The whole of tlie court, that is to say all the favorites 
and more intimate associates, and they were numerous, 

since there were already jUve masters, were assembled in 
the evening for the repetition of the ballet. This interval 
had been occupied by ixKir Do (luicho in receiving visits, 
among the number was one wliicb he hopcil and feanxl 
nearly to an equal extent. It was that of the Chevalier 
de Liorraine. Alnmi thrf»o in th<i iifU^riiooii tho 

chevalier entered Do (Juiche’s rooms. His Iot)k8 were of 

the most reassuring ehanicter. “ Monsieur,” said lie to 
De Guiche, “was in an excxjltent humor, and no one could 
aay that the h.vfl pitiiwtjd at'irosH thy yonjngiit 

sky. Besides, Monsieur ^¥as not one to hear ill-feeling." 

For a long time pasij during liis residenco at the court, 

tho Chevalier do I>orraino had decidy<lj that of lAOiiiH tho 

Thirteenth’s two sons, Monsieur was the (me wh(» had in¬ 

herited the father’s character—an uncertain, irresolute 

charaoter; impulsively indifferently flisf>osed at 

hottoia ; but cortJiiuly a cipher for his friojidw. Ilo ys* 

pecially cheered De Guiche, hy pomting out to him that 

Madame would, before long, succeed in governing Jicr 
husl^d, and that, con.sequ<mtly, that man would govern 
Monsieur who should succeed in influencing Madame. 

To this, De Guiche, hill of mistrust and presence of 
mind, replied, “Tes, chevalier; hut I believe Madame to 
he a very dangerous person.” 

“In what respect ?" 

“She has perceived that Monsieur is not very passion¬ 
ately inclined towards women.” 

“Quite true," said the Chevalier de Lorraine laughing.- 
“ In that case, Madame will choose the first one who 
approaches, in order to make him the object of her pref- 
eienoe, and to bring back her husband by jealousy.” 
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“ Deep 1 deep I ” exclaimed the chevalier, 

“ But true,” replied De Guiche. 

Neither the one nor the other expressed his real thought. 
De Guiche, at the very moment he thus attacked Ma- 
dame's character, mentally asked her forgiveness from the 
bottom of his heart. The chevalier, while admiring De 
Guiche’e penetration, was leading him, blindfolded, to the 
brink of the precipice. De Guiche then questioned him 
more directly upon the effect produced by the scene of 
the morning, and upon the still more serious effect pro¬ 
duced by the scene at dinner. 

But 1 have already told you they are all laughing at 
it,” replied the Chevalier de Iiorraine, “and Monsieur 
himself at the head of them.” 

“Yet,” hazarded De Guiche, “I have heard that the 
king paid Madame a visit.” 

“ Yes, precisely so. Madame was the only one who did 
not laugh, and the king went to her in order to mako her 
laugh too.” 

“ So that- " 

“ So that nothing is altered in the arrangements of the 
day,” said the chevalier. 

“ And is there a repetition of the ballet this evening? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“ Quite,” returned the chevalier. 

At this moment of tho conversation between the two 
yonng men, Tiaoul entered, looking full of anxiety. As 
soon as the chevalier, who had a secret dislike for him, as 
for every other noble character, perceived him enter, he 
rose from hi.s seat. 

“What do you advise me to do, then?” inquired De 
Guiche of the chevalier. 

“ I advise ypu to go to sleep in perfect tranquillity, my 
dfot count.” 
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“ And my advice, De Guicho,” said Raoul, “ is the very 
opposite” 

« What is that?” 

“ To mount your horse and set off at otieo for one of 
your estates; on your arrival, follow tho chevalier’s 
advice, if you like; and, what is more, you can sleep there 
as long and as tranquilly as you please.” 

“ What! set off t ” exclaimed tho clievalier, feigning 
surprise; “ wliy should Do Ouiche set ottl ” 

“ Because, and you cannot he ignorant of it—you 
particularly so—because every one is talking about the 
scene which has passed between Monsieur and De Guicho.” 

De Guiche turned pale. 

“ Not at all,” replied the chevalier, “ not at all, and 
you have been wrongly informed, M. de Uragoloiine.” 

“ I have been iierfectly well informed, on tho contrary, 
monsieur,” replied Rjioul, “ and the advice I give De 
Guiche is that of a friend.” 

During this discussion, De Guiche, somewhat shaken, 
looked alternately first at one and then at the other of 
his advisers. He inwardly felt that a game, impor¬ 
tant in all Its consequences for the rest of in» Ufo, was 
being played at that moment. 

Is it not the fact ” said the chevalier, putting the 
question to tho count himself, “ is it not tho fact, Do Guiche, 
that the scene was not so tempestuous ns the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne seems to think, and who, moreover, was not 
himself there ? ” 

** Whether tempestuous or not,” persisted Itaoul, “ It 
is not precisely of the scene itself that I am speaking, but 
of the oonsequences that may ensue. I know that Mon¬ 
sieur has threatened, and I know that Madame has been 

in tears.” 

«Madame in tears I ” exclaimed De Guiche, impru¬ 
dently clasping his hands. 
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“ Ah! said the ehevalier, laughing, “ this is indeed a 
circumstance I was not acquainted with. You are de¬ 
cidedly better informed than I am, Monsieur de Brage- 
lonne.” 

“And it is heeauae I am better informed than yourself 
chevalier, that I insist upon De Quiche leaving,” 

“No, no; I regret to differ from you, vicomte; but 
his departure is unnecessary. Why, indeed, stmuld he 
leave f tell us why.” 

« The king! ” 

“ Tlie king,” exclaimed De Quiche. 

“ Yes; I tell you the king has taken up the affair.” 

“ Bah! ” said the chevalier, “ the king likes De Quiche, 
and ijarticularly his father; reflect, that, if the count 
were to leave, it would be an admission tliat he had done 
sometliing which merited rebuke.” » 

“ Why so?” 

“ No doubt of it; when one runs away, it is either from 
guilt or fear.” 

“ Sometimes, l>ecause a man is offended; often because 
ho is wrongfully accused,” said llragelonno. “ We will 
assign as a reason for his departure, that lie feels liurt 
and injured—nothing will be easier: we will say that we 
Isith did our utmost to keep him, and you, at least, frill 
nut be speaking othei‘wi.se than the trulb. Come, De 
Quiche, you are innocent, and, being so, the scene of to¬ 
day must have wounded you. So set off.” 

“ No, De Guiclie, remain whore you are,” said the 
chevalier; “precisely as M. do Bragelonne has put it, 
because you are innocent. Once more, forgive me, vi¬ 
comte : but my opinion is the very opposite to your own." 

“ And you are at perfect liberty to maintain it, mon¬ 
sieur ; but be assured that the exile which De Quiche will 
voluntarily impose upon himself will be of short duration. 
He oou terminate it whenever he pleases, and returning 
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from hifi voluntary exile, he will meet with smiles from 
all Ups; while, on the contrary, the anger of the king 
may now draw down a storm upon his head, the end of 
which no one can foresee.” 

The chevalier smiled, and muttered to himself. “That 
is the very thing I wish.” And at the same time he 
shrugged his shoulders, a movement which did not es¬ 
cape the count, wiio dreatlod, if ho <^uitted the court, to 
seem to yield to a feeling of fear. 

“No, no; I have decided, Bragelonne; I stay." 

“ I prophesy, then,” said Raoul, sadly, “ that misfor¬ 
tune will befall you, De Guiche.” 

“ I, too, am a prophet, but not a prophet of evil; on 
the contrary, count, I say to you, remain.” 

“ Are you sure,” inquired l>e (iuiche, “ that the repeti¬ 
tion of the ballet sUU takes place? ” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Well, you SRC, Raoul,” continued De Outche, en¬ 
deavoring to smile, “ you see the court is not so very 
sorrowful, or so readily disposed for internal dissensions, 
when dancing is carried on with such assiduity. Come, 
acknowledge that,” said the count to Itiioul, who shook 
his head, saying, “ I have nothing to add.” 

But,” inquired the chevalier, curious to learn whence 
Raoul had obtained his information, the e.xactibude of 
which ho was inwardly forced to admit, “ simie you say 
you are well informed, vicomte, how can you be better 
informed than myself, who am pne of the prince's most 
intimate companions?” 

“ To such a declaration I submit. Tou certainly ought 
to be perfectly well informed, I admit; and, as a man of 
honor is incapable of saying anything but what he knows 
to be true, or of speaking othbrwise than what he thinks, 
I will say no more, but confess myself defeated, and leave 
you in possession of the field of battle.” 
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Whereupon Kaonl, who now st^emetl only fo care to be 
left quiet, threw hinaself upon a couch, whilst the count 
Bummoned his servants to aid him in dressing. The 
chevalier, finding that time was passing away, wished to 
leave; but ho feared, too, that liaoul, left alone with Do 
Ouiche, might yet influence him to change his mind. lie 
therefore made use of his last resource. 

“Madame,” he said, “will bo brilliant; she appears 
to-day in her costume of Pomona,” 

“ Yes, that is so,” exclaimed the count. 

“ And she has just given directions in consequence,” 
continued the chevalier, “ You know. Monsieur de 
Bragelonne, that the king is to appear as Spring.” 

“ It will be admirable,” said De Guiche; “ and tlmt is 
a better reason for me to remain than any you have yet 
given, because I am to appear as Aq^uran, and shall have 
to dance with Madame. I cannot absent myself without 
the king's orders, sineo my departure would interrupt the 
ballet.” 

“ I,” said the chevalier, “ am to be only a simple 
pun true it is, I am a bad dancer, and my legs are not 

well made. Gentlemen, adieu, Do not forget the basket 
of fruit, which you are to offer to Pomona, count.” 

“ Rest assured,” said De Guiche, delightedly, “ I shall 

forget nothing,” 

“ I am now quite certain that he will remain,” mur* 
mured the Clievalier de Lorraine to himself. 

Raoul, when the chevalier had left, di<l not even at¬ 
tempt to dissuade his friend, for he felt that it would be 
trouble thrown away: he merely observed to the comte, 
in his melancholy and melodious voice, “ You are em¬ 
barking ill a most dangerous enterprise. J know you 
well : you go to extremes sn everything, and the lady 
you love does so too. Admitting for an instant that she 
Bhould at last Ipve you-” 
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“Oh, ncTerl" exolaimed I>e (Jni«he, 

“ Why do yon say itevnr?'’ 

“ IJecause it would lie a great niisfortiino for both of 
us.” 

“ In that case, instead tif rc'gartUiiR you as simply im¬ 
prudent, I cannot but consider you as absolutely mad.” 

“Why?” 

“ Are you perfectly sure—mind, iinawor mo frankly— 
that you do not wish her whom you love to make any 
sacrifice for you?” 

“ Yes, yes; quite sure.” 

“ Ijove lici’ then at a distance.” 

“What! atadistance?” 

“ Certainly; what matters being present or absent, 
since you expect uothiug from her. lx)ve lier portrait, a 
memento.” • 

“ Ifaoul! ” 

“ I..nve a shadow, an illusion, a chimera; he devoted to 
the affection itself, in giving a name to your ideality.” 

“Ah!" 

“ You turn away; your servants approach. I will say 
no moi'e. In good or bud fortune, l)e UuiuUe, de][>end 

upon me.” 

*“ Indeed I shall do so.” 

“ Very well; that is all I had to say to you. Spare no 
pains in your person, De Giiiche, and look your very 
best. Adieu.” 

“You will not be present then .it the ballet, viconite?” 

“ No; 1 shall have a visit to pay in town. Farewell, 

De Ouiche.” 

The reception was to take place in the king’s apart¬ 
ments. In .the first place, there were the queens, then 
Madame, and a few ladies 6f the court, who had been 
oarofully selected. A great number of courtiers, also 
selected, occupied the time, before the dancing com- 
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menced, In conversing, as people knew how to converse 
in those times. None of tho ladies who had received in¬ 
vitations appeared in the costumes of the as the 
Chevalier de Lorraine had predicted, but many conver¬ 
sations took place about tlte rich and ingenious toilettes 
designed by different painters for the ballet of “ I'he 
Denii-Gods,” for thus were termed the kings and queens, 
of which Fontainebleau was ai)out to become the I’tin- 
theon. Monsieur arrived, holding in his hand a drawing 
representing his character; he looked somewhat anxious; 
ho bowed courteously to the young queen and his mother, 
but saluted Madame almost cavalierly. His notice of her 
and his coldness of manner were observed by all. M. De 
Guiche indemnified tlie princess by a look of passionate 
devotion, and it must bo admitted that Madame, as she 
raised her eyes, returned it to him jvith interest. It is 
unquestionable that De Guiche had never looked so hand¬ 
some, lorMadame’s glance had its customary effect of light¬ 
ing up the features of the son of the Marshal do Grammont. 
The king’s sister-in-law felt a storm mustering above her 
bead; she felt, too that during the whole of the day, so 
fruitful in future events, she had acted uiijustly, if not 
treasonably, towards one wlio loved her with such a depth 
of devotion. In her eyes the moment seemed to have 
arrived for an acknowledgment to the poor victim of tho 
injustice of the morning. Her heart spoke, and mur¬ 
mured the name of De Guiche; tho count was sincerely 

pitied, and accordingly gained tho victory over all othora. 
Neither Monsieur, nor tho king, nor the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, was any longer thought of; De Guiche at that 
moment reigned without a rival. But although Monsieur 
also looked very handsome, still he could not he compared 
to the coimt. It is well kftown—indeed all women say 
80 —that a wide difference invariably exists between the 
good looks of a<luver and those of a husband. Besides, 
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in the present case, after Monsieur had left, and after the 
courteous and affectionate recognition of tlie young queen 
and of the queen-mother, and the careless and indifferent 
notice of Miuliime, which all the cotirtiers had remarked; 
all these motives gave the lover the ailvantage over the 
husband. Monsieur was tofj great, a perst)iiiige to notice 
these details. Nothing is S(^ (certain as a well-settled idea 
of suiieriority to prove tlio inferiority of the man who 
has that opinion of himself. 'I’lio king arrived. Every 
one looked for what might possibly liappen, in the glance, 
which began to bestir the world, like the brow of Jupiter 
Tonans. Louis had none of his brothci^s gloominess, 
but was perfectly radiant. Having examined the greater 
part of the drawings which were displayed for his inspec¬ 
tion on every side, he gave his opitiioii or made his re¬ 
marks upon them,•and in this manner rendered some 
happy and others wretched by a single word. Suddenly, 
his glance, which was smilingly directed toward Madame, 
detected the silent correspondence established between 
the princess and the count. Ho bit his lip, but when he 
opened them again to utter a few commonplace remarks, 
he said, advancing towards tlu! <iue('ns:— 

“I have just been iuforintid tliat overythiiigis now 
prepared at Fontaiiiebli'an, in ae(!(jr(lan<!e wth my 
directions.” A murmur of saLisfaetinii arose from the 
different groups, and tlio king perceived on every fivee 
the greatest anxiety to receive an invitation for the 
fetes. “ I shall leave tO-morrow,” he added. Where¬ 
upon the profoundest silence immediately ensued. “ And 
I invite,’* said the king, finishing, “all those who are now 
present to get ready to accompany me.” 

Smiling faces were now everywhere visible, with the 
exception of Monsieur, who fleenied to retain his ill-humor. 
The different noblemen and ladies of the court thereupon 
defiled before the king, one after the other, in ordej^tc 
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thank his majesty for the great honor which had been 
conferred upon tliem by the invitation. When it came to 
Do truiche’s turn, the king said, “Ah! M. de Guiche, I 
did not sec you.” 

The Comte bowed, and Madame turned pale. De 
Guiclio was about to open his lips to express his thanks, 
when the king said, “Comte, this is the season for farming 
purposes in the country, I am sure your tenants in 
Normandy will be glad to see you.” 

The king, after this pitiless attack, turned his back on 

the poor comtc, whose turn it was now to l>ecome pale: 

he advanced a few steps towards the king, forgetting 
that the king is never spoken to except in reply to 
questions addressed. 

“ I have perliaps misunderstood your majesty,” he 
stammered out. * 

The king turned his head slightly, and with a cold and 
stern glance, which plunged like a sword relentlessly 
into the hearts of those under rlisgrace, re^ieated, “ I 
said retire to your estates,” allowing every syllable to 
fall slowly one by one. 

A cold perspiration bedewed the comte’s face, his 
hands convulsively opened, and his hat, which he held 
between his trembling fingers, fell to the ground, ho'uis 
sought his mother’s glance, as though to show her that 
he was master: he sought his brother’s triumphant look, 
as if to ask him if he were satisfied with the vengeance 
taken: and lastly, Ms eyes foil upon Madame; but the 
princess was laughing and smiling with Madame de 
Noailles. She had heard nothing, or rather had pretended 
not to hear at all. The Chevalier de Lorraine looked on 
also, with, one of those looks of fixed hostility that 
seemed to give to a manV glance the power of a lever 
when It raises on obstacle, wrests it away, and casts It 
tc ,a dlstanoe. * M. de Guiche was left alone in the king’s 
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cabinet, the whole of the company having departed. 
Shadows seemed to dance before his eyes. He suddenly 
broke through the settled despair that overwhelmed him, 
and flew to hide himself in his own room, where Kaoul 
awaited him, immovable in his own sad pi-esentiraents. 

“Well?” he murmured, seeing his friend enter, bare¬ 
headed, with a wild gaze and tottering gait. 

“Yea, yea, it is true,” said He Guiche, unable to utter 
more, and falling exhausted upon the couch. 

“And sho?” inquired llaoul. 

“ She,” exclaimed hia unhappy friend, aa he raised his 

hand, clenched in anger towards heaven. “ She!- 

“ What did she say and do ? ” 

“ She said that her dress suited her admirably, and then 
she laughed.” 

A fit of hysteric htughter seemed to shatter his nerves 
for he fell backwards, completely overcome. 


CIUPTER LIV. 

TONTAIHBBIEATT. 

Tor four days, every kind of enchantment brought to¬ 
gether in the magnificent gardens of Fontainebleau, had 
converted this spot into a place of the moat perfect enjoy¬ 
ment. M. Colbert seemed gifted with ubiquity. In the 
morning, there were the accounts of the previous night’s 
expenses to settle; 'during the day, programmes, essays, 
enrolments, payments. M. Colbert had smasned four mil¬ 
lions of francs, and dispersed Chem with sleepless economy. 
He was horrified at the expenses which mytholi^ in¬ 
volved^ not a wood nymph, nor a diyad, that cost jess 
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than a hundred francs a day I 'llio dress alone amounted 
to three hundred francs. Tlie expense of powder and sul¬ 
phur for fireworks amounted, every night, to a hundred 
thousand francs. In addition to these, the illuminations 
on the borders of the sheet of water cost thirty thousand 
francs every evening. The fSies had been magnificent; 
and Colbert could not restrain his delight. From time to 
time, he noticed Madame and the king setting forth on 
hunting expeditions, or preparing for the reception of dif¬ 
ferent fantastic personages, solemn ceremonials, which had 
been extemporiz-cd a fortnight before, and in which Ma- 
dame’s sparkling wit and the king’s magnificence were 
equally well displayed. 

For Madame, the heroine of tlie replied to the 
addresses of the deputations from unknown races—Gara- 
manths, Scythians, Hyperboreans, Caucasians, and Pata¬ 
gonians, who seemed to issue from the ground for the pur¬ 
pose of approaching her with tlicir congratulations ; aniJ, 

upon every representative of these races the kingbestowed 
a diamond, or some other article of value. Then the depu¬ 
ties, in verses more or less amusing, compared the king 
to the sun, Madame to Phmbe, the sun’s sister, and the 
queen and Monsieur were no more spoken of than if the 
king had married Henrietta of England, and not Maria 
Theresa of Austria. The happy pair liand in hand, imper¬ 
ceptibly pressing each other’s fingers, drank in deep 
draughts the sweet beverage of adulation, by which the 
attractions ()t youth, beauty, i>ower, and love are en¬ 
hanced. Every one at Fontainebleau was amazed at the 
extent of the infiuence wliich Madame had so rapidly ac¬ 
quired over the king, and whispered* among themselveB 
that Madame was, in point of fact, the true queen; and, 
in effect, the king himself proclaimed its truth by his every 
thought, word, and look. He formed his wishes, he drew 
bia^uBpitations from Madame’s eyes, and his delight was 
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unbounded when Madame deigned to smile upon him. 
And waa Madame, on her side, intoxicated with the power 
she wielded, as she beheld every one at her feet?—^This 
was a question she herself could hardly answer; but what 
ehe did know was, that she could framo no wish, and that 
she felt herself to be perfectly happy. The result of all 
these changes, the source of which emanated from the 
royal wiU, was that Monsieur, instead of being the second 
person in the kingdom, had, in reality, become the third. 
And it was now far worse than in the time when Do 
Guicho’s guitars were heard in Madamc’.s apartments; 
for, then, at least. Monsieur had the satisfaction of fright¬ 
ening those who annoyed him. l^ince the departure, how¬ 
ever, of the enemy, who had been driven away by means 
of his alliance with the king, Momsieur had to submit to 
a burden, heavier, bht in a very different sense, to his 
former one. Every evening Madame returned home quite 
exhausted. 1 torse-riding, bathii i g in the 8ci tic, spectacles, 

dinners under the leafy covert of the trees, balls on the 
banks of the grand canal, concerts, etc., etc.; all this would 
have been sufficient to have killed, not a slight and deli, 
cate woman, but the strongest porter in the chdu<iu. It is 
perfectly true, that, with regard to dancing, concerts, and 
promenades, and such matters, a woman is far stronger 
than the most robust of porters, liut however great a 
woman’s strength may Ijc, there is a limit to it, and she 
cannot hold out long under such a system. As for Mon¬ 
sieur, he had unt even the satisfaction of witnessing Ma- 
dame’s abdication of her royalty in the evening, for she 
lived in the royal pavilion with the young queen and the 
queen-mother. As it matter of course, the Chevalier de 
Iiorraine did^ot quit Monsieur, and did not fail to distil 
drops of gall into every wound the latter received. The 
result was, that Monsieur—who had at first, been in the 
highest spirits, and completely restored'since Guiche^s 
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departure—aubsided into his melancholy state, three days 
after the court was installed at Kuiitainebleau. 

It happened, however, that, one day, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. Monsieur, wJio had risen late, and had 
bestowed upon his toilet more than his usual attention, it 
happened, wo repeat, that Monsieur, who had not heard 
of any plans haviiiff been jirraii'jed for tlie day, formtHl the 
project of collectinjjr his own court, and of carrying Ma¬ 
dame oH with him to Morct, where he possessed u charm¬ 
ing country house. He accordingly went to the queen’s 
pavilion, and was astonished, on entering, to tind none of 
the royal servants In attendance. Qttito alone, therefore, 
he entered the rooms, a door on the left opening to Ma- 
daine’s ax>aTtment,the one on the rigtit to the young queen’s. 
In his wife’s apartment. Monsieur was informed, by a 
semptress who was working there, th t everyone had left 
at eleven o’clock, for the purpose of bathing in the Seine, 
that a grand was to be made of the expedition, that 
all the carriages hod been placed at tho park gates, and 
that they had all set out more than an liour ago. 

“Very good,” said Monsieur, “ tho idea is a good one; 
the heat is very oppressive, and I have no objection to 
bathe too.” 

Ho summoned his servants, but no one oame. Tfo sum¬ 
moned those in attendance on Madame, but everybody hatl 
gone out. lie went to the stables, where he was informed 
hy a groom that tliuro were no carriages of any description. 
He desired that a couple of horses should lie saddled, one 
for himself, and the other for his valet. The groom told 
him that all tho horses had been sent away. Monsieur, 
pale with anger, again descended fbwards the queen’s 
apartments, and penetrated _ as far as Amid' of Austria’s 
oratory, where he perceiv^, through the half-opened 
tapestry-hangings, his young and beautiful sister on her 
knees Woia the queen-mother, who appeared weeping 
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bitterly. He had not been either seen or heard. He cau¬ 
tiously approached the opcniii", aii<] listened, the sight of so 
much grief having aroused his curiosity, T^ot only was 
the young queen weeping, but she was plaining also, 
“Yes,” she said, “ tlu^ king neglects me, the king devntca 
himself to pleasures and amusenieuts only in which 1 Iiave 
no share*” 

“Patience, patience, my danghhw/’ said Anne of Aus¬ 
tria hi Spanish; ami Ihen, also in Sijanish, added some 
words of advice, whicli Monsienrdul not understand* The 
queen replied by accusations, mingled with siglis and sobs, 
among which Monsieur ofteiii distingnislicti the woidl/unos^ 
which Maria Theresa acctmluated with spiteful anger* 

‘♦The baths,” said Monsieur to himself, “ it Bccms it is 
the baths that havt; put her rait*" And he endeavored to 
pul togetlK^r the disf^onnected phnuscs whieli he had been 
able to undcrstaiKh It was eaay to guess that the fpieon 
was complaining bitterly, and that, if Anne of Austria did 
not console lier, slm at least endeavored to tlo so* Alousicur 
was afraid to be dctecLed listening at the door^ and ho 
therefore made up bis mind cough; the two qimens 
turned round at the sound and Monsieur entered. At 
sigiit of the prince, the young ipiecii rose precipitately, 
and <3ried her tears. Monsieur, Imwever, kn(»w the people 
he had to deal with iw well, and was natumUy too polite 
to remain silent, and he accordingly saluted them* The 
queen-mother smiled pleasantly at him, saying, “ What 
do you wgnt, Philip?” 

“ I ?—nothing,” stammered Monsieur, “ I was looking 

for-” 

“ Whom?” 

“ I was looking for Madame,” 

“ Madame is at the baths*” 

“And the king?” said Monsieur, in a ^one which made 
the queen tremble* 

YOL. II. — 02 
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“The king also, and the whole court as welV’ replied 
Anno of Austria.” 

“Except you, inadame,” said Monsieur. 

Oh! I,” said the young queen, “ I seem to terrify all 
those who amuse themselves.” 

“And so do J,—judging from appearances,” rejoined 
Monsieur. 

Anne of Austria made a sign to her daughter-indaw, 
who withdrew, weeping. 

Monsieur’s brows contracted, as he remarked aloud, 
“ What a cheerless house. What do you think of it, 
mother?” 

“ Why no; everybody here is pleasure-hunting.” 

“Yes, indeed, that is the very thing that makes those 
dull who do not care for pleasure.” ^ 

“ In what a tone you say that, Philip.” 

“ Upon my woiil, iinulaine, I speak ns I think.” 

“Explain yourself; what is the matter?” 

“ Ask my sister-in-law, rather, who, just now, was de¬ 
tailing all her grievances to you.” 

“Her grievances, what-” 

“Yea, I was listening; accidentally T confess, but still 
I listened —so that I heard only too well my sister Coin- 
plain of those famous baths of Madame-” 

“Ah! folly!” 

“ No, no, no; people are not ahvay.s foolish when they 
weep. The queen said fmnos, which means baths.” 

“Irepeat, Philip,” said Anne of Austria, “that your 
sister is childishly jealous.” 

“ In that case, inadame,” replied tliQ prince, “ I, too, must 
with great humility, accuse myself of possessing the same 
defect.” 

“You also, Philip ? ” 

“Certainly.”. 

“ Are you really jealous of these baths ? ” 
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“ And why not, madanie, when the king goes to the 
baths with my wife, and does not take tlio queen? Why 
not, when Madame goes to the baths with the king, and 
does not do mo the lionor to even invite me ? And you 
enjoin my aiatcr-in-law to he satisfied, and require mo to 
be satisfied, too.” 

« You arc raving, my dear Philip,” said Anno of Austria; 
“ you have driven the Duke of Buckingham away; you 
liave i)een the cause of M. dc Gniche’s exile; do you now 
wish to send the king away from Fontainebleau?” 

“I do not pretend to anything of tliokind, madame,” 
said Monsieur, bitterly; “ but at least, I can withdraw, 
and 1 shall do so.” 

“Jealous of the king, —^jealons of your brother?” 

“Yes, madame, I^am jealous of the king—of my own 
brother, and remarkjihly jealous too.” 

“ Tteally, Monsieur,” exclaimed Anne of Austria, affect¬ 
ing to ho indignant, “ 1 begin to believe you are mad, and 
a sworn enemy to my repose. I therefore abandon tho 
place to you, for 1 have no means of defending myself 
against such monomanias.” 

She rose aiwl left Monsieur a prey to the most extrava- 
giHit transport of passion. He remained for a moment 
comidctely bewildered; then, recovering himself, again 
went to the stables, found the groom, once more asked 
him for a carriage or a horse, and upon his replying that 
there whs neither the one nor the other. Monsieur snatched 
a long whip from the hand of a stable-boy, and began to 
pursue the poor devil of a groom all round the servants* 
courtyard, whipping him the while, in spite of his cries 

and excuses^; then, quite out of breath, covered with per¬ 
spiration, and trembling in every limb, he returned to his 
own apartments, broke in pieces some beautiful specimens 
of porcelain, and then got into bed, booted and spurred 
as he was, crying out for some one to come to him. . 
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